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CHAPTER I 
AT STANHAM MILLS 

It was in his Britannic majesty's colony of New Jersey 
in the year of grace 1772. The day was the ist of 
June ; the air was balmy with sweet odors, the sky was 
clear and blue, and everything lyring that could sing or 
make a sound was endeavoring to rejoice. 

Out of a little valley that separated two lines of 
thickly wooded hills, whose sides still gleamed with the 
fast dep' -Ing blossoms, a brook swirled about smooth 
brc . A stc ^ and rushed down into the clear, deep pools. 
It did the same thing over and over until it slid out 
into a meadow beneath a great rough bridge, where it 
spread into a goodly sized pond, on whose farther shore 
appeared the timbers of a well-built dam. A water-gate 
and sluiceway were at one end, and. above tne trees, a 
short distance off to the left, rosje a t)ig Jstone c^nipey, 
out of which the smoke was pouring a^d drifting 5k/v/ly 
upwards in the still, sunny air, V'* ^ * "^^ * 

Now and then a grinding, rujnbling noise echoexl 
through the hills to the southward ; sad to relate, un- 
like those to the north, the/j^.hpls were swept bare of^ 
trees, and were dotted with thf; huts of charcoal bui^> 
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ers. But the underbrush was doing its best to cove 
everything with young green leaves, and the Charcot 
ovens were still and cold. 

Up the brook, just at the verge of the meadow, wa 
the last one of the clear, deep pools, and mingling witl 
the waterfall was the sound of children's voices ; the 
could be heard quite plainly from the old gray bridge 
The pool shoaled gradually on one side, but on th' 
other the bank ran down into a small cliff, where th> 
brook scarcely moved, so deep was the water abov 
the pebbly bottom. 

Half-way up the shelving lower bank sat a little gii 
of eleven. She was making long garlands of oak leaves 
pinning them carefully together with the stems. He 
dress was white and trimmed with tattered lace; uha 
looked as though she had run away from some birthda; 
party, for no mother (or aunt, for that matter) would allon 
any little girl to go out into the woods in such thin slip 
pers. One of her stockings had fallen down, and wa 
tucked in the ribbons that crossed her ankles and hel< 
the small slippers from coming off entirely. She had m 
hat on her curly head, and her bare arms were sun 
burned and brown. 

Seated at her feet was a boy of thirteen years o: 
thereabouts. He was hugging his knees and digging 
his heels impatiently into the soft earth. His shor 
breeches were of sky-blue silk, with great kneebuckles 
and his hair was done up like a little wig and tied with i 
big blaR^k rifeBon." "Tl^ere was a rip in the sleeve of hij 
bltie* Vdvet coktiahif the lace about his neck had be 
• Qb^X^stQ^ aap'^y^ Jiatiging over one shoulder. . 

•.!*.•• ^*''^* wonder whatwfeele Daniel will look like ?^ side 
flae boy. " I trust h& will bring us something fine fron 
England. Jimeni ! V^ like to go back there with him 
^.if he'd take us all. Woi^lda'tthat be grand ?" 

'•••• .^'Yes, if he'd take us'.ajlj'and we might get into th< 
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AT STANHAM MILLS 3 

anny — eh?'' came a voice from tbe top of the steep 
bank opposite. 

It was quite startling, tbe reply was exactly like an 
echo ; but that was not the strangest part. Flat on the 
ground lay another boy of thirteen. If the first had 
been copied by a maker of wax-works, line for line and 
color for color, the two could not have been more alike. 
In fact, the only difference was that the second had on 
pink silk breeches, which were very much muddied at 
the knees. He held in his extended hand a roughly 
trimmed fishing-pole. 

" You have another nibble," said the boy who had 
first spoken, leaning over the water. 

" Yes ! there !" exclaimed the other on the upper bank. 
" Now we've got him !" 

There was a swish, and a trout came plashing and 
twisting into the sunlight. He had not been very firmly 
hooked, however, for, after a short flight through the air, 
he tumbled almost into the lap of the little girl. 

She gave a laugh, and, dropping her garland, managed 
to secure the gasping fish, together with a handful of 
grass and leaves. 

" Do put him back, William," she said, leaning for- 
ward. "He's much too small. I pray you put him 
back." 

The boy, crawling to the water's edge, set him free, 
and laughed as the trout darted off and hid, wriggling 
himself under a sunken log. 

At this minute the bushes were parted just behind 
where the boy and his sister had been seated — a strange 
figure came into sight. 

It was an old colored man. He had on a three-cor- 
nered hat, much. too large for his woolly head, and under 
his arm he carried a bundle of freshly cut switches. An 
old flowered waistcoat reached almost to his knees, and 
hung loosely about his thin figure. The waistcoat was 
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Still quite gaudy, and showed patches here and there < 
worn gold lace. 

** Mars Willem, I's jes done de bes' I could," said tl 
old darky, with a bow. 

The boy looked over the bundle of rods and picke 
out two of them. 

" Cato," he said, in a manner that showed no ill-hi 
mor, " you are a lazy rascal, sir ; go back and get me on 
just as long as this and just as thin as this one, an 
straight, too, mark ye." 

The old man bowed again, turned around to hide 
grin, and went back into the shadows of the tree 
When he had gone a little way he stopped. 

" Said dat jes like his father. Mars David, would he 
spoke. * Cato, you're a lazy rascal, sir.' " Here the ol 
darky chuckled aloud. " I jes wondered if he'd take on 
of dem crooked ones ; I jes did so. Dem boys is Froth 
in'hams plum fro' — hyar me talkin.' " 

He drew out of his pocket a huge clasp-knife, and 
looking carefully to right and left^ went deeper into th 
wood. 



But before going on further with the story, or takinj 
up the immediate history of the twin Frothinghams, i 
is best, perhaps, to go back and tell a little about thei 
family connections, and explain also something abou 
Stanham Mills, where our story opens on this bright 
June day. 

During the reign of George II. some members of the 
London Company and a certain wealthy Lord Stanhaoo 
had purchased a large tract of land in New Jersey, jusi 
south of the New York boundary-line. It was supposed 
that a fortune lay hidden there in the unworked iron- 
mines. 

Looking about for an agent or some persons to reprc: 
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sent their interests, and to take charge of the property, 
the company's choice had fallen upon two members of 
an influential family in England that had colonial con- 
nections — David and Nathaniel Frothingham. 

There were three Frothingham brothers in the firm 
of that name, a firm that had long been interested in 
many financial ventures in the colonies, and the two 
younger partners had had some experience in mining 
and the handling of large bodies of men. 

Upon receiving their appointment to the position of 
company managers, Nathaniel and David had left for 
America, leaving Daniel, the eldest, to look after their 
family interests at the counting-house in London. 

This was some fourteen or fifteen years before our 
story opened. 

Both of the younger brothers were married, and 
brought their wives with them to share their fortunes in 
the far-off country. Immediataly upon their arrival they 
had opened the large manor-house, that had been erected 
for them in a manner regardless of expense upon the 
Stanham property, even before a shaft had been sunk in 
the surrounding hills. 

Unfortunately the two ladies of the manor did not 
agree at all, and David and his wife lived in one wing 
and Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel in the other. 

When the twins came upon the scene, which happened 
not long after the arrival in America, there had been 
great rejoicing ; and Mrs. Nathaniel Frothingham's heart 
t had softened somewhat towards her husband's brother's 
■: wife. She had no children of her own ; and she unbent 
a little from the position of proud superiority she had 
7 assumed, for the aristocratic Clarissa was the grand- 
niece of an English earl, and had held her head high ac- 
cordingly. Mrs. David, the young mother, was but the 
1 daughter of a Liverpool merchant. The Frothinghams. 
.' spent the money that came to them from England with 
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a lavish but an honest hand. However, up to the time 
this story begins there had been no large returns to en- 
courage future expenditures. 

Bounding Stanham Mills to the east and south lay 
another estate, owned by four or five wealthy dwellers 
in the colonies ; it was known as the Hewes property. 
Here also had been opened mines, and a foundry even 
larger than the Frothingham's was in process of comple- 
tion. 

The eastern boundary - line, as first surveyed by the 
king^s surveyors, ran close to the entrance of the shaft 
on Tumble Ridge (the big hill to the north), so close 
indeed in some places that the sound of the picks of the 
Hewes men could be often heard at work, as the en- 
trance to the rival shaft was just out of sight across 
the hill crest, and the underground works were nearing 
every day. 

It was claimed by the Hewes people that the Froth- 
inghams had already crossed the boundary - line. Dis- 
putes had arisen time and again, and a feeling of intense 
dislike had grown up between the neighbors. 

One eventful morning, when the twins were but two 
years old and their sister Grace a baby, their father had 
gone down with some workmen in the rough bucket to 
the bottom of the largest mine, when a mass of heavy 
stone near the top became detached and fell, carrying 
death and sorrow into the family at the big white house. 
Mrs. David had not long survived her husband, and thus 
the twins and their little sister were suddenly left or- 
phans. 

The children were too young to remember much of 
their father or their mother, and under the care of their 
Aunt Clarissa and Upcle Nathan they had been allowed 
to grow up like young wild -flowers — much as they 
pleased. 

There were no children near them with whom they 
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were allowed to associate, for the coldness that had ex- 
isted between the Hewes family and the Frothinghams 
had, on the latter's part, grown to the verge of hatred, 
and the two mansions were seven miles apart. 

Insensibly the boys had imbibed some of the manner- 
isms of their stem, hot-tempered uncle, and had been 
influenced by the airs and affectations of the proud and 
haughty Mrs. Frothingham. But their devotion and love 
for one another it was almost pathetic to have seen. 

If William, who was the elder, thought anything, 
George seemed to appreciate it without an expression 
from his brother, and both fairly worshipped their little 
sister Grace. She accompanied them in all but their 
longer rambles, and was their comrade in many of their 
adventures and misfortunes. 

Since they were babies they had been placed more or 
less under the care and tutelage of the old colored man, 
Cato Sloper, and his wife, Polly Ann. The children 
loved their aunt and uncle in a certain indefinite way, 
but their real affections went out towards their foster- 
mother and their faithful black adherent. 

With this short excursion into the history of the Froth- 
inghams, we come back again to the banks of the pool. 



After Cato, the old colored man, had departed, the 
boy in the blue breeches called across to the other, who 
had baited his hook afresh : *' George," he said, '' we 
ought not to have taken Gracie with us this morning. 
Aunt Clarissa will be angrier than an old wet hen." 

"Won't she? Just fancy!" said the young lady in 
white, demurely. Then she laughed, quite in tune with 
the waterfall. 

" I dare say Uncle Nathan will give one of us a good 
iicking," ssdd the boy on the high bank. " And it's mj 
tamytoo»"b« added, dolefully. 
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" No, it isn't," replied the other. " You took mine h 
time. Don't you remember ?" 

"Truly, you're right," returned the boy in pii 
" What was it for ? I have forgotten." 

" He found we had some of the blasting-powder," ss 
William. "We'll need some more soon, I'm thinkin( 
he added. 

What further developments might have occurred ji 
then it is hard to say, but the young lady in the wh 
dress suddenly suggested a new train of thought, ai 
the twins took it up at once. 

" I'm hungry," she said, " and I don't think N 
Wyeth and Uncle Daniel will come along at all. Le 
go back to the house. Perhaps Aunt Clarissa hasi 
found out we are gone away yet." 

" Not found out !" exclaimed William, in derisic 
" 31ess my stars ! and we in our best clothes !" 
. " Mr. Wyeth will be along soon, I'll warrant," said f 
double, from the bank, " and we will all go up to t 
house as if nothing were the matter. Uncle Nath; 
won't do anything at all until Mr. Wyeth goes, whi 
may not be for two or three days. Harkee ! with Unc 
Daniel here, he may forget. Haven't you noticed he 
forgetful he has been lately ?" 

"He never 'forgets," replied William, thoughtfully- 
"at least, he never does if Aunt Clarissa is about." 

From where the children were they could see the roa 
and follow it after it crossed the bridge and began 
climb the hill. Here and there it showed very plain 
through the trees, and even if a horseman should esca] 
their observation, the sound of hoofs on the bridge th^ 
could not have missed hearing. 

Twice a year Mr. Josiah Wyeth, a New York merchan 
rode out on horseback from Elizabethport to visit M 
Nathaniel Frothingham. 

There was no regular stage line to Stanham Mills, an 
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most of the purchasing for the estate was done at the 
town of Paterson, a half-day's journey. But, rain or 
shine, the ist of June found Mr. Josiah Wyeth a guest 
at Stanham Manor, and the first of that month and the 
ist of September found the young Frothinghams, all in 
their best attire, ready to meet him. Now that the uncle 
from London, whom they had never seen, had arrived in 
New York and was going to accompany Mr. Wyeth, the 
excitement was more than doubled. 

During the merchant's stay the children were supposed 
to be on their best behavior, which really meant that 
they were allowed to do as they pleased provided they 
kept out of sight and hearing. These visits, therefore, 
were quite looked-for events, and, besides, Mr. Wyeth 
brought out little trinkets, fish-hooks, sugar-balls, lolli- 
pops, and various attractive sweets in his capacious sad- 
dle-bags. He was quite as punctual as if he only lived 
next door. 

The little girl had resumed her garland-making once 
more. William had spread himself out upon the bank, 
and was watching a busy, aimless atit dodging about the 
roots of the ferns, and George, with the patience of the 
bom sportsman, was supporting one hand with the other, 
and leaning out again over the water. 

For some time no one had spoken. Suddenly th^re 
was a deep, rumbling report. 

" HiUo !" said William, starting up. " They're blast- 
ing in the shaft on Tumble Ridge." 

"That's so," said George. "I heard Uncle Nathan 
say that they were getting pretty close to the Hewes 
boundary-line." 

"There'll be a fine row there some day," said Will- 
iam. 

" My ! but doesn't Uncle Nathan hate that Mr. Hewes ! 
He says if he was in England they could hang him for 
treason, because he talks against the king." 
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George laughed. " I'd like to see 'em fight," he ai 
swered. 

" So should I," said William ; " and you aud I togetb 
could lick Carter Hewes, if he is bigger than eith^of tt 
-I suppose he's a rebel too." 

Just here there came an interruption, for the watie 
fall had drawn the hook under a big flat stone, and tfaei 
it caught. 

" Cricicey !" said the boy in the pink breeche3. "Ti 
fast on the bottom." He stretched out with both hand 
and gave a sharp pull on the line. 

It all came so suddenly that not one of the tfare 
could have foretold what was going to happen. Bat th 
earth gave way, and the Master Frothingham wentdow 
head over heels. 

Now, strange as it may seem, owing to Aunt Clarissa' 
fostering care, neither one of the twins had learned t 
swim. 

The water was deep, and the fall was eight feet^ if ai 
inch, but, nevertheless, in a moment George's frightene 
face appeared. He tried to grasp the bank, but so stee] 
was it his fingers slipped off the smooth rock, and h 
sank again, gasping and trying to shriek aloud. 

The little girl jumped to her feet, and ran in amonj 
the trees, crying for help with all her little voice. Bu 
William did not pause for half a breath. He leaped ou 
from the bank and dashed through the shallow wate 
towards where one of his brother's arms was wavinj 
upon the surface. 

Suddenly he went over his depth, and the tails of hi; 
blue velvet coat were all that could be seen. But hi 
managed to struggle on, flighting to keep afloat, UQtil h< 
caught the arm at last. George's head once more showec 
clearly — then both boys sknk. 

Grade's cries by this time had startled all the echoes 
up the hill-sides. 
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AT STANHAM MILLS II 

" Cato ! oh, Cato !" she shrieked. " They're drowning ! 
the/re drowning ! Help ! help ! Oh, help !" 

Again the two heads came up to the air, and one 
small hand, extended in a wild grasp towards the bank, 
caught an overhanging bough and clung there despei^ 
ately. 



CHAPTER II 
FURTHER ADVENTURES 

As the hand had reached out of the water it could be 
seen that William had twined his free arm about his 
brother's waist, and that the latter was still struggling 
weakly. 

At this moment a voice shouted from the hill. " I's 
comin' ! I's comin' I" was the frantic cry. 

There was a crashing sound, and through the alders 
and tangle of hardback bushes came the old colored 
man. His face was ashy gray ; but he took in the situ- 
ation in one frightened glance. Without pausing, he 
threw himself head foremost into the pool, and in an in- 
stant he had grasped both boys, and, puffing loudly, 
landed them safely upon the bank. 

Grace's cries had softened to a nervous whimper, and 
the old man was the first to find his tongue. Probably 
he knew that neither of his young masters could reply 
to him just then, for he pitched into them furiously as 
they lay helpless and spluttering in the sand. 

"You heah me," he said, "young Mars Willem an' 
young Mars George. I see you'll get a trouncin' fur all 
dis nonsense ; scaring Miss Grace half out ob her wits, 
and spoilin' your bes' clo's ; and look at me !" he added, 
"jes look at me! My waistcoat is plum ruined, an' 
whar — whar's my hat ?" 

The huge three-cornered affair, lost in Cato's jump, 
was drifting slowly down the brook. 
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William rolled over on his elbow and caught his breath 
with an effort. 
" Silence !" he shouted. " Where's that fishing-rod ?" 
^Tou's done gwine ter ketch a fishing-rod," said the 
j old man. " Look at your brudder George, 'most drownd- 
ed; I spec you dared him to jump in." 
George managed to look up. " No," he said ; " hold 
I your tongue ! I went in by myself." 
^ The old man, muttering and grumbling, stepped over 
to the boys, and stood them on their feet. It was all 
that either could do to keep his balance ; but at last 
they looked at one another, and William half laughed. 

** Oh, won't we catch it when Aunt Clarissa sees us !" 
he exclaimed. 

At this, Grace, looking towards the bridge, called out, 
excitedly, the tears still running down her cheeks, "There's 
Mr. Wyeth! There he is! And, look! look! there's 
some one with him. It must be Uncle Daniel !" 

She pointed up the road. Little clouds of dust rose 
here and there through the trees, and two thick figures, 
each mounted on a steadily plodding gray nag, were seen 
riding down the hill. 

"Come, we'll meet them," said William, and, taking his 
brother's hand, they walked out into the meadow with as 
much dignity as two small dripping figures could assume. 
Cato picked out two of the largest and straightest of 
the discarded switches, and, gazing mournfully at his 
ruined waistcoat, strode after them. 

Mr. Wyeth and his companion had seen the boys 
coming, and halted at the bridge. The merchant was a 
short, fat man, with a round, rosy face, like a ripe New 
Jersey apple. As he watched the little party walking 
slowly across the meadow his face took on a quizzical 
expression, and then wrinkled up into a smile. As they 
came nearer he burst into a laugh. 
The other man, who was larger and quite as florid, 
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joined him. " Well, bless my soul," he said, leaning for- 
ward in his saddle, his sides shaking. 

The twins by this time were within speaking distance. 
They did not smile, but still holding each other's hands 
bowed gravely. 

" Mr. Wyeth, your presence, sir," they said. 

" In the name of St. George," said the fat man, " what 
have you been doing ?" 

" We fell in the water," said the twins, in chorus. 

" And you'll pardon our appearance," went on George, 
" but we are glad to see you here at Stanham Mills, I do 
assure you sir. I — I suppose this is our uncle Daniel ? 
Is it not ?" 

This was said with such a fine imitation of Uncle Na- 
than's courtliest manner that Mr. Wyeth could hardly 
repress another burst of laughter. 

But Mr. Daniel Frothingham — for it was none other 
— gravely lifted his hat, and said : " Young gentlemen, 
I salute you. The honor is mine, I do declare." 

Then seeing Grace, he took his feet from the stir- 
rups. " Will the young lady come up here with me ?" 
he asked. 

In a minute the little girl, with her garland of oak 
leaves trailing to the ground, was seated before her uncle 
from LfOndon on the old gray horse. 

" Well, this is an unexpected greeting," remarked the 
huge man to the merchant. 

The twins had started down the road, leaving a trail 
of water dripping from their soggy coats. 

"What are you doing with those switches, Cato?" 
asked Mr. Wyeth, turning in his saddle and winking at 
Uncle Daniel. 

" I reckin, sah," said the old darkey, smiling grimly, 
" Mars Nathaniel may have need of 'em. I's tol' Miss 
Frothingham dat dose chilluns oughter be teached ter 
swim." 
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Daniel Frothingham gazed at the soaked figures ahead, 
and his eyes twinkled merrily. 

Just to the right of the highway, a short distance from 
the edge of the pond, a lane fringed with trees led up to 
a large rambling building, with great white pillars sup- 
porting an overheavy Grecian portico. 

But before the twins turned the corner two figures on 
horseback came down the main road at a steady trot. 

The two boys did not move out of the way a single 
step, and if the first rider had not drawn off to the road- 
side they would have been almost under his horse's 
hoofs. The twins, however, appeared to pay no atten- 
tion to this. In fact, so far as any motion of theirs was 
concerned the two riders might not have existed. 

One was a tall man with long leather leggings, and 
the other a boy of fourteen on a small brown pony. As 
they passed Mr. Wyeth they gravely acknowledged his 
salute. 

" Who are those ?" asked Mr. Daniel Frothingham. 
He had not spoken for some time, and had been listen- 
ing to his niece's description of the adventure up the 
brook. 

"Dat's Mr. Mason Hewes and his son Carter," an- 
swered the old negro before Mr. Wyeth could reply. " I 
reckin you's heerd 'bout de boundary-line trubbles, sah." 

"Oh yes," replied Mr. Wyeth, and he smiled signifi- 
cantly ; " that was the man of whom I spoke to you," he 
went on, addressing Mr. Frothingham. " He is the most 
advanced rebel in this colony. I have heard utterances 
attributed to him that ought to — if true he spoke them — 
place a halter round his neck. It is said that he has 
proposed resisting the import taxes with the force of 
arms. He is a leader of the so-called Sons of Liberty." 
Mr. Wyeth said the last words with a sneer. 

" An arrant scoundrel. I know of him. He should 
be clapped in prison," rejoined Daniel Frothingham, in a 
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voice SO like Uncle Nathan^s that little Grace looked up 
in fright. The pleasant expression had vanished from 
the old man's face. 

" This is not England," remarked Mr. Wyeth, senten- 
tiously. 

" No ; I would it were," answered the other. " There's 
law for such a one as this. A 'Whig 'he calls himself? 
He's a rebel, and naught else." 

By this time they had turned into the lane, and could 
see two figures waiting by the great white pillars. One 
was a large man in a red coat, and the other was a tall 
gray-haired lady, who stood very straight and prim be- 
side him. 

The twins had prudently fallen behind, and one ob- 
served to the other, as they watched the greetings from 
a distance : 

" Did you see Carter Hewes ? He made faces at us." 

" Wait until we catch him off some time," was the 
reply. Then both boys ran for it, and dodged into the 
house through the kitchen door ; but they had not es- 
caped Aunt Clarissa's eagle eye. However, they re- 
ceived no punishment that night, and went to bed in 
peace. 

The next day was as fine as the one that had pre- 
ceded it. The morning was spent in a visit to the 
various works about the place, but the result of the in- 
spection was not encouraging, and the family party at 
Stanham Manor was much depressed. 

Uncle Daniel had proved to be a large edition of the 
Frothingham characteristics bound in red. His hands 
were thick and his fingers short. His manner of 
speech was ponderous, yet emphatic. Nothing in the 
new country pleased him ; he longed for London. Be- 
sides this, he saw that the mining property promised lit- 
tle for the future. 

Early in the afternoon Uncle Nathan was seated on 
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the broad piazza in a great easy-chair ; opposite to him 
sat Mr. Wyeth, and beside him Uncle Daniel. All three 
were smoking long-stemmed clay pipes, and blowing the 
white clouds into the air. For some time no one had 
spoken. The bees were delving into the honeysuckle 
blossoms that grew about the pillars, and Aunt Clarissa 
was plying her white fingers at a tatting-frame close by. 
Little Grace, seated in the sunlight on a low hassock, 
was playing with a small black kitten. 

The sound of busy wheels and the roar of the water- 
fall at the dam drifted across the stretch of green, for 
besides the foundry the Frothinghams maintained a 
grist-mill, where most of the grinding for the neighbor- 
hood was done. 

Uncle Nathan was not in the best of spirits. The dis- 
cord and dispute over the eastern line worried him more 
and more each day. He had confided this to his 
brother and Mr. Wyeth at some length the night before, 
and had worked himself into a towering rage. 

Mr. Wyeth was also troubled, but it was mostly owing 
to the trend of political events throughout the country. 

The spires of the city on a clear day could just be de- 
scried through a strong glass, away off to the east, from 
the top of Tumble Ridge. 

"There's trouble, sir, trouble ahead," said Mr. Wyeth, 
breaking the silence at last. '* Business is again at a 
standstill, and the spirit of discontent is slowly growing 
throughout the colonies. In fact, among our friends 
some rebellious spirits have dared to breathe a word 
against Parliament and the court, and are almost ripe 
Wen to disown allegiance to his majesty. You find some 
of this here about you in its worst form ; that we all 
bow." He said the last in a low tone of voice. 

Uncle Nathan's face turned red, and he quivered with 
^dtement. Aunt Clarissa stopped in the middle of a 
purple blossom in her embroidery. 
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" Yes," went on Mr. Wyeth, " I fear me we'll have 
trouble. Many people whom I see every day, and whose 
loyalty no one could have doubted some time since, ap- 
pear to be outraged at what they term * the oppressions of 
the crown ' forsooth. The new duties, they maintain, 
must be removed. It will require a strong hand and 
action to repress the growing discontent." 

Mr. Nathaniel Frothingham stammered in his rage, 
finding his tongue at last. " The soldiers treated the vil- 
lains right in Boston, March two years ago," he shouted, 
with an approach to an oath, " and they called it ' a mas- 
sacre ! a massacre !' " 

" Pay the tax, say I, and avoid the matter," ventured 
Mr. Wyeth, who had not expected to call forth such an 
amount of feeling. 

Here Uncle Daniel put down his pipe, and struck the 
arm of his chair a mighty blow. " A few hangings and 
the marching of some regiments under the standard 
of King George would bring them to their senses," he 
hissed. "Traitors and plotters against our king are 
enemies to this country's welfare." 

"His majesty will send us troops enough, I trow," said 
the merchant again. "Doubt me not, we'll need them." 

Just at this moment a figure came about an angle 
of the house, and approached the group sitting in the 
shadow of the pillars. 

" Here's that rascally-looking overseer of yours, Na- 
thaniel," said the elder brother. " He is the evilist-look- 
ing man, I swear, I ever clapped my eyes on." 

" Well, Cloud," interrupted Uncle Nathan, speaking 
loudly, " what is it now ?" 

The new-comer had removed his hat, and was standing 
bareheaded in the sunshine. His black hair was worn 
short, and stood up stiff as a pig's bristles ; his narrow 
eyes were half hidden under the thick eyebrows, and 
were shifty, like a wolfs ; his long nose came down over 
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thin, colorless lips. Another curious thing that would 
strike an observer at first glance was the man's under- 
pinning ; his legs were strong and powerfully muscled, 
entirely out of keeping with the lean shoulders and nar- 
row chest. 

" Mr. Frothingham, I would have a word with you," he 
began. 

" Well, speak out," returned Uncle Nathan. " I have 
no secrets with you from these gentlemen." 

The overseer shifted uneasily. " There's something 
going on yonder across the hill," he said. " Some mis- 
chief, I take it, on the ridge shaft. They have posted 
guards up there with rifles." 

" I've told our people not to trespass," said Uncle 
Nathan. " Is that all ?" 

" No, sir ; they have been casting cannon. I saw them 
at the foundry." 

The three gentlemen on the porch looked at one an- 
other and then back at the overseer. 

" There's no market for iron in that shape," said Na- 
thaniel Frothingham, tersely. " Some people say that 
Hewes is mad ; it must be true. If that is all. Cloud, 
you can leave us." 

The man, without replying, turned about the comer of 
the house. 

" For some reason he hates Mason Hewes even worse 
than I do," remarked Uncle Nathan. '' But he is a good 
man-driver, and works the people well." 

" Some time they'll have revenge for all his bullying," 
said Mr. Wyeth. 

"But it is well at times to have a bully in one's pay," 
rejoined the manager of Stanham Mills. 

" Come, where are those two young nephews of ours ?" 
asked Uncle Daniel, as if to change the subject. 

Aunt Clarissa glanced up. " That is a question, broth- 
er Daniel, no one can answer," she said. 
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As Aunt Clarissa spoke, however, two young figura 
were ascending the rough hill whose outline cut sharf 
and dark against the afternoon sky. They were walking 
in single file, and over the shoulder of the first, grasped 
firmly in both hands, was the barrel of a huge horse-pis- 
tol. It was the twins' greatest treasure ; they had dis- 
covered it one day up in the rafters of the old store- 
house near the mill. It was for this the blasting-powder 
had been procured. 

They did not know, as they climbed upwards, that 
they were being watched by a dozen pair of eyes from 
the fringe of timber along the ridge, but such was the 
fact. 

" Did you put in a big load this time, William ?" in- 
quired the second figure, as the boys left the clearing 
and plunged into a thicket of scrub-oak. 

"The biggest we have fired yet," was the answer. 
" Methinks it will take both of us to hold it still." 

" We won't shoot now," said the other. " Wait until 
we get farther beyond in the wood up by that big rock, 
where Cato killed the rattlesnake. Perhaps we'll see 
another there." 

They went on some distance, and, finding a little path, 
turned sharply to the right. 

Suddenly William stopped. " Did you see that ?" he 
said. 

" What was it ?" said George, the tone of his brother's 
voice making hi^ heart jump quickly. 

" A fox, I think," said William, bringing the huge pis- 
tol down into the position of c&arge bayonet, and cock- 
ing the ponderous hammer. 

" Where ? Where ?" whispered George, coming to his 
brother's side. • 

'*It ran bi^hind that big stone yonder. Move up 
closer.- It'is your ttten to shoot," said the holder of the 
aged weapbn, tumitlg'half around. 
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"You shoot for me," was the whispered reply. " Let 
urns go this time." 

Moving on again, they stepped quickly around the 
runk of a spreading pine-tree. The heavy branches 
hadowed the ground, and the bulk of great stone, close 

an overhanging bank, made the light seem even more 
ndistinct, but as they stepped deeper into the shadow, 
md their eyes became accustomed to the half-light^ they 
itarted suddenly. 

There, a few feet from them, stretched on the ground, 
vas a creature such as they had never seen before. It 
vas as large as a big dog, with a gaunt body, small, nar- 
ow head, and yellow eyes. It was crouching close to 
he ground, its haunches raised somewhat, its tail mov- 
ng slightly, rustling the leaves of the bushes behind it. 

William felt as if the pistol were almost too heavy 
or his arms to lift. A terrible thumping came into his 
emples. 

" Shoot ! shoot !" said George, behind him, his voice 
lounding to himself as if it were some miles away. 

There was a tremendous roar and a cloud of sulphur- 
)us smoke. Probably no weapon that had ever gone to 
he wars of the times of good Queen Anne had ever 
withstood such a charge before. 

As if kicked by a horse, both boys rolled down into 
he path, but there was a thrashing, tearing sound at the 
:oot of the pine-tree, and the strange creature was twist- 
ng over and over, clawing the air, and lashing about to 
ight and left. 

For some reason the old pistol had shot straight, and 
wo of Aunt Clarissa's best pewter spoons, hammered 
nto irregular lumps of metal, had done their work. After 

1 few final struggles the beast lay still. The boys 
raised themselves slowly, as report and fall had almost 
stunned them. 

*' I thought I was killed," were William's first words. 
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" I didn^t have much time to think," was the rejoinder. 
" S'death ! you must have put in all the powder that we 
had." 

"We hit something, anyhow. What was it?" said 
William, rubbing his head ruefully. His hands were 
blackened, and the old pistol, with the hammer broken 
and the pan blown out, lay on the ground a short distance 
off. 

As the boys rose to their feet, they heard the sound of 
footsteps coming stealthily down the path in their di- 
rection. In a moment a tall figure stood beside them. 

It was Mr. Mason Hewes, and only a few rods away, 
seated in the bushes, well hidden from sight, were a 
dozen rough-looking men — they who had watched the 
young Frothinghams coming up the hill. 

The boys recovered their dignity at once, and Mr. 
Hewes himself was less composed. He glanced at the 
big catamount, lying dead on the blood-stained leaves, 
and then at the young hunters, in mute astonishment. 

" Are we on your property, sir ?" inquired William, 
breathing hard, and hiding his tingling hands behind his 
back. 

"You are, sir," said Mr. Hewes; "but what <rf 
that ? You're welcome to come and go here when you 
please." 

" We did not mean to trespass, I assure you," said 
George, " and I suppose that animal is yours." 

" You are welcome to him also," said Mr. Hewes, 
" and you are brave lads. What !" Again his astonish- 
ment overcame him as he bent down to pick up the 
pistol. 

" Well, of all things in the world !" he remarked. 

The boys had gathered themselves together by this 
time, and were standing like two soldiers at attention. 

" You had better go and tell your uncle what you h^VC 
done," went on the tall man, with a half-smile. 
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The prospect was too much for the twins. They ex- 
lianged a frightened glance. " Oh no, no, no !" they 
oth exclaimed. 

"That would never do at all," said George. "You 
on't know Uncle Nathan." 

Mr. Hewes took out his watch. " Is there any one 
orking in your uncle's mine on Tumble Ridge to-day ?" 
e inquired, casually. 

" No, not to-day," said William. " They're doing some- 
ling else. I think — " 

George plucked him by the sleeve, and his mouth 
losed like a trap. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do," said Mr. Hewes, who ap- 
eared much relieved at what he heard. "To make it 
qual, you take his ears and scalp, the way all hunters 
o, and I will keep the rest." 

He leaned over, and deftly cut the skin from around 
lie catamount's head, and handed the trophy to the two 
oung Frothinghams. They bowed politely, and, taking 
p the remains of their old friend, the Queen Anne pis- 
^1, went off down the hill. 

Mr. Hewes gazed after them. " There's an odd lot," 
e said to himself. " By Saint George, if their uncle 
rere made of stuff like them, there'd be no trouble be- 
ween us, I'll wager safe enough !" 

He turned on his heel and went up the path to where 
iie strange party was hiding in the bushes. There was 
nother tall man there with a rifle over his shoulder, 
t was Mr. Hewes's cousin, the crack shot of the coun- 
ry-side. 

Mr. Hewes told of the adventure in a few words as 
liey moved forward to where the dead beast lay. 

At dinner that evening the boys were so subdued that 
ir. Wyeth wondered what could have happened. Uncle 
)aniers questions were answered in monosyllables. 

Just as they all were about to leave the table a rum- 
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bling explosion shook the air, coming from the directioa 
of the disputed territory. 

The party jumped to their feet. 

" That scoundrel Hewes !" fairly shouted Uncle Na- 
than, in a voice much like a blast itself. " He's blown 
into our galleries on the ridge ! I feared he would. The 
scoundrel. He'll pay for this ; the villain ! oh, the vil- 
lain !" He caught a chair for support, and went on in a 
torrent of imprecation. 

The dinner ended abruptly, and every one ran out on 
the broad veranda. 

Loud voices could be heard coming from the direction ' 
of the foundry, and far off on the hill-side lights weie 
moving as if people were there with torches. 



CHAPTER III 
ON TUMBLE RIDGE 

Although Uncle Nathan was eager to arm his own 
people at once and seek a meeting with the " miscre- 
ants," who, he declared, were endeavoring to ruin him, 
Mr. Wyeth's cool counsels and Uncle Daniel's restrain- 
ing voice prevailed. 

But Nathaniel Frothingham refused to go to bed, and 
paced the floor all night. At daybreak he and his broth- 
er, with Cloud, the overseer, and Mr. Wyeth, made their 
way up on the ridge. Nothing appeared amiss, but 
when they had gone a short way into the shaft they 
came upon a scene of havoc. 

The Hewes' mine and the Frothinghams' had been 
joined into one big excavation that was filled with the 
debris of the timbers and great masses of ore. 

It was true ! For some months the Frothinghams had 
been working upon the other's property. They had 
been separated only by a thin wall of rock, and it was 
this intervening partition that had been blown up in the 
night. 

The Hewes' shaft was deserted ; but Uncle Nathan, 
when he reached the air, climbed to a high point where 
he could look into the eastern valley. 

He shook his fist out over the silent woods and mead- 
ows. " I'll be even with you, you cowardly rascals !" he 
exclaimed. " You'll account to me for every bit of it. 
Mason Hewes, I'll warrant ye." He dashed his hat 
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and his wig upon the ground, and stamped upon them 
in his wrath. 

Suddenly from behind a clump of bushes came three 
men, walking quickly forward. They were Mr. Mason 
Hewes, his cousin the tall man carrying the rifle, and a 
stranger. 

They came quite close before a word was said. In 
the meantime Daniel Frpthingham and Mr. Wyeth had 
placed themselves on Uncle Nathan's either hand, while 
Cloud had thrown back his coat, showing a big horse- 
pistol thrust into his belt 

" I beg pardon," said Mr. Hewes, stepping ahead of 
the others. " But some one called my name a moment 
since ; have any of you gentlemen aught to say to me ?" 
He bowed politely, but his face was pale, and it was evi- 
dent that he was restraining himself only by a great effort. 

Uncle Nathan put his hand to his bald head. The 
absence of his wig appeared to disconcert him, and it 
was his brother who first answered. 

" Yes !" cried Uncle Daniel. ** Here is one who has 
something plain to say. You are a villain, sir ! I am 
Daniel Frothingham, much at your service." 

Again Mr. Hewes bowed. " You are an old man," he 
said. " But guard your words, I pray of you." 

^'I need guard no words when talking to a traitor!" 
half shouted Uncle Daniel. 

" A traitor to what or whom, may I inquire ?" asked 
Mr. Hewes, lifting his eyebrows. 

" To your king," was the rejoinder. " I have heard 
of your rebellious speech." 

"We may have no king here shortly," replied Mr. 
Hewes ; " and in saying so I am but far-sighted. Still 1 
warn you, guard your words !" 

Nathaniel had by this time recovered his wig and his 
composure, although he looked redder than ever. 

" This is my quarrel, brother," he said, turning first to 
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Daniel and then to his hated neighbor. "Look here, 
you sneering rebel, / am not too old, and my words 
shall not be guarded at your orders," he added. 

" Hold," interrupted Mr. Hewes ; " no need of further 
talk ; do you mean to force a meeting with me ?" 

"Whenever and wherever you may choose," respond 
ed Uncle Nathan. 

"This is my cousin and my young friend, Lemuel 
Roberts ; they will wait upon you." Mr. Hewes waved 
his hand towards his companions. 

Stilted recognitions followed, and some whispering. 

" To-morrow morning, then, at the spring in yonder 
hollow," announced one of the suddenly appointed sec- 
onds. Bows were exchanged, the two parties separated 
and descended opposite slopes of the hill. 

Cloud, the overseer, was evidently delighted with the 
unexpected turn of affairs. But the rest of the party 
walked on in silence. 

When they reached the house, Nathaniel Froth ingh am 
called to Cato, who came into the hall. " Cato," he said, 
" get out those ebony-handled pistols, and bring them 
on the lawn." 

What fun the twins had that afternoon, and how their 
uncle rose in their estimation, for at the first shot the 
stem of a wine-glass placed against a tree-trunk had 
been shattered, and Uncle Natjian had turned, saying, 
" I have not forgotten how — eh, Daniel ?" 
. One thing the twins could not understand was why 
every one should be so glum over a little pistol practice, 
or why their aunt Clarissa should sit up-stairs with her 
finger-tips in her ears, and her eyes red from weeping. 

Something unusual was in the wind, it was easy to see 
that, but what it was the boys could not determine. 

After supper they made their way to the foundry. 
From the door of the smelting-furnace a huge red beam 
$hot out into the evening twilight, throwing into strong 
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relief the figures of the workmen, who with their puddling- 
irons were turning the molten streams into the rough 
sand-moulds. 

The twins stood there talking softly to one another. 

" I say, George," said William, " isn't it time we went 
back to the house ?" 

" Oh, I don't know," replied the other. " Let's go 
around to the pond first. We'll see if there's anything 
in the traps." 

They darted out of the glare of the furnaces and 

climbed the fence into the road. The pond lay still and 

« quiet in the shadowy gray light, and the twins carefully 

picked their way across the dam and entered a clump of 

alders on the other side. 

They had not gone more than a dozen steps when a 
strange apparition appeared to rise out of the very mud 
at their feet. A tall, bent figure with long hair hanging 
down over its broad shoulders, a pair of deep-set, restless 
eyes, and a large, good-humored mouth, parted in a grin. 

" How !" said the apparition, in a deep chest-tone. 

The boys had recovered from their sudden start. 
" How, Adam !" they returned. 

Adam Bent-Knee was one of the few surviving mem- 
bers of the once powerful tribe of Indians that had years 
before harassed the settlers of New Jersey, and had 
moved northward and westward before the advancing 
tide of civilization, leaving a few of its descendants to l 
earn a precarious existence by fishing and trading in 
small ways with the whites. 

The boys had long known the old Indian, and had 
often greeted him as he passed through the woods tend- 
ing his traps, or bringing strings of fish down to the 
settlement to be exchanged for tobacco or a few ounces 
of sugar. He seldom spoke to the older people, but he 
always had seemed glad to meet the twins. 

As they looked at him after he had arisen from the 
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1(^ on which he had been seated, they saw he held in 
his hands the ends of two long night-lines whose floats 
bobbed up and down some distance out on the surface 
of the pond. 

" Any luck this evening, Adam ?" inquired George, 
cheerfully. 

" Luck no good now," replied the old man ; " luck no 
good anywhere. Tell old man," said he, suddenly bend- 
ing forward, " luck no good for him. Tell him look out," 
the old Indian went on. "Fire! War! Three red 
moons I Men kill !" He swept his hand about his head, 
as if indulging in some occult warning. 

The boys looked at one another, and, taking hands, 
passed on. The Indian, without another word, seated 
himself again on the log. 

A few steps farther up the bank the twins glanced at 
a rough trap near the roots of a large sumach-bush, and 
seeing that luck here was also against them, they skirted 
the bend and quickly crossed the old bridge back to the 
house. They stole up to bed through the kitchen en< 
trance. A light was burning in their uncle's office. The 
three gentlemen were in there, and Uncle Nathan was 
putting his name to a big paper, which the others wit- 
nessed with their signatures. It was his will. 



Early the next morning the Frothingham twins made 
their way to the summit of Tumble Ridge on a tour of 
inspection of their own. 

They looked down into the yawning mouth of the pit, 
but did not descend and could not see the mischief that 
the big blast had played with the mine that their uncle 
had reckoned his best bit of property. 

The Frothinghams' shaft was not in use, but George 
thought he heard the rumble of the Hewes' ore cars de^ 
scending their side of the hill. 
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The boys hastened over to the fence, climbed to the 
top, and looked down the farther slope ; then, balancing 
themselves, they walked along the rail. 

Suddenly they stopped. There, only a short distance 
from them, leaning against the trunk of a stunted oak, 
was the hated Carter Hewes. He was looking at them 
fixedly. "Where's your black nurse?" he said, grin- 
ning. 

"I suppose you mean our body-servant, sir," said 
George, keeping his balance with an effort. 

The larger boy laughed. "You ought not to be out 
alone," he said. 

" We are able to take care of ourselves, and you, too, 
I'll warrant," said William, who also maintained his post 
of vantage with some difficulty. 

" I dare you to come over on our property," said Car- 
ter, moving towards them. 

Whether the top rail slipped or whether the challenge 
was too much for the young Frothingham blood is not 
to be told, but in an instant both boys were down upon 
the ground. Carter had removed his coat. 

" I'll fight you both!" he cried. 

William plucked George by the sleeve. " Me first," he 
whispered, removing his hat and turning up his sleeves. 

George stepped to one side, and in an instant the two 
were at it without another word. 

. Some few blows were exchanged, and then the com- 
batants clinched and rolled upon the ground, first one 
on top, and then the .other, scratching and striking with 
all their might. 

George danced about them, scarcely refraining from 
taking a hand himself, and shouting out encouragement. 

" You have him, William ! You have him !" he cried, 
waving his brother's hat as well as his own about his 
head. " Don't let him hold you down 1" 

But size and superior strength told at last, and the 
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fighters for an instant separated and rose to their feet. 
Then it was seen that William had much the worst of 
the afiEair. One of his eyes was blackened, and he could 
scarcely close his small fists, but he faced his opponent 
bravely, crying, " Come on, come on, sir !" He was 
panting furiously, and snuffling to keep back the angry 
sobs. Carter, too, was breathing hard, sharp breaths. 
His lips were tightly pressed over his teeth, and the cor- 
ner of his mouth was bleeding slightly. There was an- 
other rush, and William went down and lay' there — a 
blow had caught him squarely on the point of the chin. 

George threw down the hats and tore off his coat. 

" You said you'd fight us both I" he shouted to the 
older boy, and drove at him, with both arms threshing 
like a small wind-mill. Carter could not resist the im- 
petus of this fresh onslaught. Tired with his first strug- 
gle, inside a minute he cried, '' Enough, enough ! Two 
to one is too much for me ! iVe had enough, I say !^' 

He tripped over a branch and fell face downward on 
the ground. George stood over him, and William, re- 
covering, began shouting encouragement in turn. 

But further fighting was just here interrupted. 

There was something that sounded like a laugh, and, 
looking up, the three boys saw, standing close to them, 
the bent form of the old Indian. 

" Ugh r he said. " Heap fight. Great chiefs." Then 
he came closer. "No more fight," he said. "Good 
friends now. Great chiefs." 

He held in his fingers a short red clay pipe, from which 
the smoke was curling. 

"IVe had enough," repeated Carter, glancing up at 
George. 

The old Indian made a funny gesture with his open 
hand. " No more fight," he said, at the same time turn- 
ing round and striking the ground sharply with his moo- 
casined feet. 
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Something was so amusing in the old man's expres- 
sion that George half smiled, and Carter, getting up, 
brushed the dirt from his knees and elbows. 

" Let's smoke the * Pipe of Peace,' " he suggested. 

The old Indian seemed to understand him, for soon he 
sat upon the ground, and motioned the boys to join him. 

The four seated themselves in a circle. 

Old Adam gravely drew three puffs and made a guttur- 
al exclamation, at the same time passing the short clay 
pipe to George, who took a whiff. It made him cough, 
and the tears came into his eyes as he passed it on to 
Carter, who, still breathless, put it to his lips, and in- 
haled a little of the smoke. He immediately fell to 
coughing also, but handed the pipe to William, whose 
left eye was fast, closing. William drew a long inhala- 
tion, and almost exploded, the smoke coming from his 
nose, and the tears running' d9wn his grimy face. 

Contrary to what is supposed to.be the usual custom 
of the Indian, Adam Bent Knee laughed'^loud. '* Great 
chiefs," he said. 

Quickly, however, he recovered his composure, and 
passed the pipe again. 

If honors were equally divided in the former contest, 
the pipe had all the glory of the second encounter ;' the 
boys refused to touch it. 

Still dizzy from the effects of the strong tobacco, they 
stood up and put on their coats. 

" Let's go over to the spring and wash our faces," said 
Carter. " There's no use fighting any more." 

No one would have thought that hostilities could be 
so soon forgotten ; but boys forgive easily if they have 
no mean action cherished against one another. 

Old Adam left them, striding off through the trees with 
a parting injunction to " no more fight." 

When the late combatants reached the spring they 
threw themselves flat in the green, soft grass, and washed 
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their heated faces, and there was cemented a friendship 
between the younger branches of the rival families that 
was destined to bear most unlooked-for results. 

As they lay quietly talking together they heard the 
sound of voices, and George arose. " Why, look here !" 
he said. " Here's our two uncles and your father. Car- 
ter ; and Dr. Grubb, from the cross-ways, with a big box 
under his arm. What are they about ?" 

Looking through the bushes the three lads saw a 
strange sight. 

Uncle Nathan was standing with his arms folded quite 
alone, and a short distance away was Mr. Hewes, who 
was stripping the leaves from a twig he held in his hand. 
Beneath a tree a discussion was being held in low tones 
between four other gentlemen, and the doctor off to one 
side was mopping his forehead with a great handkerchief. 

The trio of new friends walked boldly out into the 
open. But they were not prepared for the consternation 
that their appearance created. 

The doctor stopped polishing his brow, and adjusted 
his old brown wig. Mr. Hewes dropped both his hands, 
and the group under the tree looked like school-boys 
caught robbing an orchard. 

Nathaniel Frothingham cleared his throat nervously. 
"What are you doing here, and what have you been 
at ?" he asked, nervously. 

" We've been fighting," said William, promptly. " But 
we are good friends now, and we've smoked the pipe of 
peace ; have we not. Carter ?" 

An awkward silence followed. At last the doctor 
spoke. " A capital idea !" he exclaimed. " Have you it 
with you ? — ah, eh ? — the pipe, I mean." 

" No," replied Carter. " It belonged to Adam Bent- 
Knee, and it made us all most dreadful sick." 

At this Mr. Wyeth laughed, and Mr. Hewes's pale face 
broadened into a smile. 
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^' Now, I think me that a snuffbox might make an ex- 
cellent substitute," remarked the doctor, walking up to 
Mr. Hewes and extending a big horn-case. 

Mr. Hewes took a pinch, and then with reluctance 
Uncle Nathan followed suit. Then pinches of the pow- 
dered tobacco were exchanged all round. 

The doctor broke out into a roaring sneeze. " Well, 
gentlemen, methinks the conference is over," he said, 
and started off with the case under his arm. 

Mr. Hewes picked up another box much like it and 
went away into the woods. The gentlemen lifted their 
hats to one another, and the party broke up. 

"Good-bye, Carter," called back the twins. Carter 
waved his hand. "Good-morrow," he answered. " We'll 
meet again." 

After the young Frothinghams had gone to bed that 
night Aunt Clarissa came up to their room. She kissed 
them both over and over again. 

This display of affection was most disconcerting, and 
to the twins quite inexplicable, but what she said aston- 
ished them also. 

" You must have Carter Hewes come to Stanham and 
see you," said Aunt Clarissa, kindly. 

After she had left them William rose up on his pil- 
low and shook his brother's shoulder, whispering : 

" Uncle Daniel is going to take one of us back with 
him to London. I overheard him say it. We won't go 
unless he takes us both. What say you ?" 

" Agreed," said George, sleepily. " What a strange 
day it has been, to be sure ! They haven't said a word 
to us for fighting Carter Hewes ; and wasn't it funny 
how we met them all up there i How polite they were 
to one another, eh, weren't they?" 

That their uncle's skill with the pistol had been very 
near to being tested, or that they had averted what 
might have been a tragedy, never entered their headst. 



CHAPTER IV 
IN OLD NEW YORK — A GREAT DEPARTURE 

The next morning Cato was sent over to the Hewes' 
mansion with a note signed by both the twins and ad- 
dressed to Carter. It requested him to come to Stan- 
ham Manor and spend the day, and plans were laid to 
have a glorious time. 

But what was their disappointment when Cato brought 
back the news that their new-found friend had left that 
very morning with his father for New York. 

The twins were much cast down, but there was soon 
to be a greater burden on their minds, for after luncheon 
they were told that a parting was shortly to take place 
between them, and that Mr. Daniel Frothingham was 
goiiig to take William back with him to England. 

For some reason Uncle Nathan had a marked par- 
tiality for William, but he was the last person in the world 
to have held a preference in this regard, as it was abso- 
lutely impossible for him to tell the twins apart. 

The boys listened to the news of the coming separa- 
tion in dignified silence, and as soon as possible they 
made their way back to the garden behind the house. 
Their feelings at first were too deep for words. 

'* I will not go unless you go too," said the elder boy 
at last, seating himself on the edge of a grass-plot. He 
had hard work to keep from crying. 

** You said you wanted to go to England," said George. 
^ You have talked about it often." 
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"Well, it's not fair," said William. " Why should he 
choose me ?" 

" It may not be for long," answered George. " You'll 
come back — or probably I can go over there to see you." 

" And we may be able to get into the army," said Will- 
iam, trying to be cheerful. 

To wear red coats and carry swords — to be soldiers — 
was the highest ambition of the Frothinghams. 

"Why should he choose me?" continued William, with 
a quiver of his lips. 

George sat down beside him. " I do wish I were leav- 
ing with you," he said, choking, " but he refused to think 
of sending both of us. Aunt Clarissa asked him." He 
put his arm about his brother's shoulders. " I'm going 
to be sent to town to school," he added. 

" I tell you what let's do," said William. " Let's draw 
lots, and see which one of us will go to London." 

He broke a bundle of spears of grass and tore them 
off, some longer than others. Then he rubbed two of 
them in his hands. 

" I don't know which it is," he said; "but if you get 
the shorter one, you go, and if you get the longer one, I 

go." 

George drew at once. It was the shorter spear. So 

far as Uncle Nathan's preference went, it counted for 

nothing with his nephews. They settled affairs after 

their own fashion. 

The departure that took place the following week was 
an affair of the greatest moment. Although they did 
not know it at the time, it was a long farewell they were 
taking of Stanham Mills. 

Buf good-byes were said at last, and, to tell the truth, 
tears were shed in plenty as the twins parted from their 
sister. 

Their belongings were packed into small boxes, the 
old chaise was harnessed up, and. seated beside their 
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uncle Daniel, and followed by Nathaniel Frothingham 
and Cato on horseback, they set out to make the long 
journey to the city. Mr. Wyeth had started the previous 
afternoon. 

The young Frothinghams had been to New York only 
once before, when they were very small indeed, and 
their recollections of the first visit were somewhat 
vague. 

It was long after dusk when the little party arrived at 
their destination. They had been rowed across the river 
from Paulus Hook, and went with their uncle at once to 
a tavern which in the days of Dutch supremacy had been 
one of New York's most aristocratic dwelling-houses. 
Now it was a rendezvous for merchants of Tory princi- 
ples and for officers of the royal service. 

Young, befrilled, and powdered dandies who aped the 
manners of the Continent here exchanged their pinches 
of snuff with as much gallantry as if they met at the pal- 
ace of St. James. 

The Stanham party had been driven from the ferry in 
a rough, lumbering affair — half coach, half omnibus — 
and were deposited with their small box and the saddle- 
bags at the door of the tavern. 

As they went down the hallway they caught a glimpse, 
through the open door on the right, of a group of men in 
red coats, with much glitter of gold-lace and many but- 
tons, who could be seen through the thick clouds of to- 
bacco-smoke seated about a large punch-bowl on a great 
oak table. These were some of the officers of his Maj- 
esty's forces that had been sent to " protect " the inhab- 
itants of his thankless colonies. 

Everything was new to the boys — the sound of the 
many voices, the snatches of songs and choruses that 
now and then came up from the coffee-room, the jingle 
of spurs and sabres as a party of troopers made their 
way across the stone flagging of the court. In all direc- 
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tions were delights, and in their little room they could 
hardly sleep from excitement that first night. 

Early in the morning they looked out of the window, 
still thrilled with the pleasure that all young natures feel 
at being amid new surroundings. It was a beautiful 
day, and the wind blowing from the southward was filled 
with the fresh smell of the sea. Their room was high up, 
and they could look over the sloping roofs and house-tops 
across the river and out into the bay, where two or three 
huge men-of-war lay straining at their anchors. 

'' Isn^t it fine !" exclaimed William, as they knelt on 
the floor with their elbows on the window-siU, drawing 
short breaths of sheer enjoyment. 

At the end of the street was a small green, and here a 
company of infantry was drilling. The twins could catch 
the glint of the sunlight upon the muskets, and almost 
hear the energetic words of the young officer, who strode 
up and down the front. 

" Oh, to be a soldier 1" said William. 

"Wouldn't it be grand?" said George, the martial spir- 
it that animates almost every boy welling up in him so 
strongly that he quivered from the top of his head to the 
soles of his bare feet. 

Just then a two-horse equipage came down the street, 
with the dust flying up from the great red wheels. In it 
sat a man, richly dressed, with his three-cornered hat set 
sideways over his powdered hair, his chin resting on his 
hands, which were supported by a gold-headed cane. 

Jt was Governor Tryon, who had put down the so- 
called " rebellion " in the Carolinas, and for his " fidel- 
ity" in hanging several people who strongly expressed 
their views had been honored by the post of being his 
Majesty's representative, the Governor at New York. 

The boys were craning their necks to get a good view 
of the red-wheeled coach, when suddenly there was a 
knock on the door. Old Cato entered. 
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" Come on, youn' gen'lemen," he said. " Hurry on 
yo* close; yo' uncles is waitin' breakfast down below- 
stairs." 

They jumped up, and in a few minutes were arrayed 
in the quaint costumes — their *best clothes.' True, the 
pink breeches, despite Aunt Polly's careful ironing, 
showed traces of the plunge into the brook, and the 
buttons on the heavy velvet coats were not all mates ; 
but Aunt Clarissa had sacrificed some of her treasures, 
and the lace trimmings were fresh and clean. 

" I wish we had swords," said George, thinking of the 
figure of a young periwigged dandy he had seen talking 
to some ladies in the tavern parlor the night before. 

The two uncles greeted the twins quite cheerfully. 
The ship that was going to take Uncle Daniel back to 
England was to sail early on the morrow, and he ap- 
peared glad indeed at the prospect of leaving America 
behind him. As the boys sat down, Mr. Wyeth came 
lumbering into the dining-room and joined the party. 

"Well, my young gentlemen," he said, bowing over 
the back of his chair, " we're glad to see you in the city ; 
and what think you of it ?'' 

"Ifs very fine," ventured George; but then he could 
say no more. He grasped his brother's hand under- 
neath the table. He could not speak of the prospect of 
leaving William then, for, of course, no one else knew 
that the twins had decided in their own way which one 
was to go with Uncle Daniel. 

A party of officers in all the bravery of their red coats 
and glittering accoutrements came laughing through the 
doorway. They hardly acknowledged Mr. Wyeth's sa- 
lute, and seated themselves at a table, thumping loudly 
with their fists, and calling for the waiter. 

The twins looked at them in wide-eyed admiration. 

" This is a loyal house," said Mr. Wyeth, with a sigh 
of pleasure. " But I do assure you, sir " — addressing 
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Uncle Daniel — " that there are other taverns in the town 
where seditious speeches are made openly, and where 
men gather whose conduct and whose thoughts approach 
almost to open rebellion." He lowered his voice. " The 
merchants here have followed the pernicious example of 
the misguided Bostonians, and have refused to import 
English goods. If this keeps up, ruin to the country 
must follow. Secret societies have been formed, and 
their abominable proclamations can be seen posted on 
almost every corner. They say England has no right 
to impose a tax of any kind !" 

Ujncle Nathan frowned, but he restrained his tenden- 
cy to burst into rage. "There are the gentlemen who 
can take care of the rebels," he said, nodding towards the 
group of officers. " The prisons should be filled with mal- 
contents, who dare to dispute the authority of the king !" 
Uncle Nathan had calmed himself with an extreme effort. 

Soon after breakfast the boys set out for a stroll, and 
made their way down to the Battery. As they turned 
into the little park, whom should they see but Carter 
Hewes leaning against a big stone post, watching the 
waters lapping against the sea-wall. 

"Carter!" they both shouted, running forward, and 
breathless greetings were exchanged. 

"What brings you here?" asked one of the twins at 
last, after they had explained their own presence and 
their mission. 

" I came with my father," said Carter. Then he low- 
ered his voice. " He is here on business, you see. In 
a short time — " 

Just then what Carter was going to say was drowned 
by the sudden rolling of a drum, and down Broadway, 
into which the boys had turned, came a company of 
English foot. 

" Don't they look splendid ?" cried William, keeping 
time to the throbbing of the music. 
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Carter looked at them sullenly. " They may have a 
:hance to lose some of their finery soon/' he said. " I 
vish they were at the bottom of the sea. If some peo- 
ple were not blind they would have been sent back be- 
bre — back where they came from !" 

" But the king ?" said William, pointing to the small 
ead statue of George III. on horseback, that was in the 
ittle circle on the near-by Bowling Green. 

" Confound the king !" said Carter. " He is the blind- 
;st of them all." 

This expression must be pardoned on account of Car- 
er's youth. Probably even his hot-headed father would 
LOt have used it in such a public place at least. 

The twins gasped and stepped back slowly from him. 
' You are a rebel, then !" they both said, and, turning, 
hey walked away, without looking over their shoulders. 

Carter remained standing where he was. He saw he 
lad offended the loyal young Frothinghams beyond man- 
ler of expression, and he wished that he could take back 
lis words, now that it was too late. 

But the twins walked silently along; they felt each 
►ther's minds so well that speech was not needed. How- 
:ver, when they had gone some distance up Broadway 
hey stopped for a moment before a house where some 
roops evidently were quartered, as a drum rested on the 
Loor-step. 

" I'm glad we licked him," said William. 

" So am I," said George. 

A tall soldier stepped outside of the house. He was put- 
ing pipeclay on his white cross-belts, and was smoking 
ome villanous tobacco, that caused him to hold his head 
o one side to keep the smoke from getting in his eyes. 
ie was humming a bit of song as he worked, and, sud- 
lenly glancing down, he caught the boys watching him. 

" Git out, ye little Yankee rebels !" he said, launching 
I. kick in their direction — " git out of this l" 
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" We are not * Yankee rebels,' " said the younger, draw- 
ing himself up proudly. 

" We are loyal subjects, of his majesty King George," 
said William, "and you have no right to talk to any one 
like that, no matter who they are !" 

The man paused and took the pipe out of his mouth. 
" Tare and ages !" he said, " an' you're loyal subjects of 
the king, in troth ?" 

" We would fight for him," said William. 

"Hear the bhoys!" said the man. Then he called 
back through the doorway, " Shaughnessy," said he, 
"come out here quick; here are two recruities fer 
ye!" 

Another tall man with sergeant's chevrons on his 
sleeves came to the doorway. The powder from his 
hair was still about his shoulders, and he was binding 
his queue with a black cord, holding the end of it in his 
mouth, and twisting the cord around and around until 
he deftly tied it with a jerk. Then he spoke over his 
companion's shoulders. 

" Would yez enlist ?" he said. 

" If we were old enough," said William. 

" Ah, they're the brave lads !" said the first speaker. 
" If there was more like thim I should go back to my 
Katherine at Bally Connor, and now we'll be kipt here 
until the saints only know whin, and probably will have 
to fight out in the howlin' wilderness." 

" Come down and see us, bhoys," broke in the second 
speaker. Then he whispered, " Bring some of yer fa- 
ther's terbaccy, or a paper o' snuff. How's that, Gin- 
eral McCune ?" 

"Or a bottle of somethin' warmin'," suggested the 
other one. 

The twins were too much depressed by the result of 
their meeting with Carter to appear amiised. They sim- 
ply turned away, and after a stroll of an hour or so they 
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rrived at Smith's Tavern again, where they found their 
mcles and Mr. Wyeth still deep in conversation. 

They took another long wajk in the afternoon, and 
lie hours passed quickly. At next sunrise, as the 
oys were dressing, William handed a coat to George. It 
'as the one Aunt Clarissa had prepared for the journey. 

Generally the old lady endeavored to make some 
light differences in the boys' garments, which was not 
oticeable at first glance, but was helpful in distinguish- 
ig them — provided each wore his own apparel. 

George put on William's coat, but paused, with his 
rm half-way in the sleeve. " NOj^ William, you ought 
) go," he said. 

" Pray, it's settled," replied his brother. " When they 
nd it out perhaps they will send me too." 

" How about the scar ?" said George, reading his broth- 
r's thoughts. 

William made a sudden movement and extended his 
rm. Across the back of his left hand ran a large scar, 
le had hurt it years ago while playing with a sickle out 
.t Stanham Mills. It showed quite plainly in a good 
.trong light. 

" Perhaps you had better go, after all," said George. 

" Not a single step," replied his brother. " You know 
ve never change when we have once drawn lots. I can 
ceep my hand hidden easily enough. Besides, they 
lave not thought of looking for a long time now." 

This decided it, and with the exchange of coats the 
3oys exchanged their liames, as they had done on vari- 
ous occasions before. 

They could hardly eat a morsel of breakfast. Before 
the meal was finished, however, a stranger was intro- 
duced at table. His coming was unexpected by the 
twins, and they came near to betraying themselves. 

"George," said Uncle Nathan, "this is school-master 
AndersQP} in whose c^re you will stop here iq the city." 
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There was a momentary hesitation, and then William 
bowed. 

" Your presence, sir," he said. 

Cato, coming in just then, announced that it was time 
to start 

All was bustle and confusion at the wharf where the 
Abel Trader lay. 

Cato stood by trying hard to smile, but the tears were 
running down his cheeks and dropping from the point of 
his grizzled chin. 

The tide and wind were ripe to swing the vessel out 
from shore ; the last good-byes had been said. George 
was standing by Uncle Daniel on the deck. For some 
few minutes the twins had not been able to speak a 
word, for they would have cried hysterically, and they 
knew it well enough. 

Suddenly William drew his hand across his eyes ; Un- 
cle Nathan started. There was the red scar ! 

The gang-plank was being drawn, and the old man 
staggered. " Stop there a minute !" he shouted, before 
the last cable was thrown off. " Stop there, I say !" 

He rushed up the swaying plank to the deck, holding 
William by the arm, and dragging him after him. 

"You little villains!" he exclaimed, hoarsely, as he 
pushed up to where his brother Daniel and George were 
standing near the taffrail. He exchanged the boys much 
as one person would take one article in place of another, 
and did not even have time to reply to Uncle Daniel's 
astonished exclamation, but, holding George with a grasp 
that made the latter wince with pain, he fairly had to make 
a jump for it to regain the dock. 

Once there, Uncle Nathan began to shake the boy so 
fiercely that his head almost flew off his shoulders. 

The little brig swung slowly out, and her blocks grated '- 
as her yards were braced around. Then her jibs clat 
tered up the forestays and she caught the wind. 



CHAPTER V 
A BURST OF FLAME 

It was a rainy April day in New York. Three years 
had passed since the events of the last chapter. Prom- 
ises of spring were to be seen on every hand. A few 
warm days had already started the leaf buds along the 
Bowery Lane ; even a few blossoms had begun to show 
in the shrubbery in Ranleigh Gardens. 

But the feeling of uneasiness, the long-smouldering 
fire in the colonies, due to the continued oppressions of 
Great Britain, was soon to be broken by a burst of ilame. 

New York was yet the most loyal city that the king 
held in America, but much indignation had been shown 
at the actions of the crown that were directed against 
Boston, and the latter city was on the verge of rebellion. 
Except for the excitement of the days when the long- 
expected tea was attempted to be landed in New York 
in April, when Captain Lockyer had returned to Eng- 
land with his tea-ships, their cargoes all intact, the year 
of '74 had passed without happenings of much moment. 

But now it was the momentous year of '75, and many 
things had changed — changes in some respects hard to 
believe or to understand. 

Poring over the books in a dingy shipping-office in a 
narrow side -street off Mill Lane leaned a tall figure. 
Two years of this same kind of work had not impaired 
George's health in the least. Although now only six- 
teen, he looked years older, for he was tall and wonder- 
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fully developed, and the grave manner of speech and 
that strange dignity which the young Frothinghams pos- 
sessed had not left him. From some ancestor the twins 
must have inherited immense natural strength ; George 
was as strong almost as the biggest porter in Mr. Wyeth's 
employ. 

His clothes were neat, but were devoid of any attempt 
at lace or ornament. In fact, young Frothingham had 
quite a struggle at present to get along. His aunt sent 
him a little money from the proceeds of the grist-mill, as 
mining had now wholly ceased at Stanham Mills. This, 
with the pittance that Mr. Wyeth paid him for his ser- 
vices, had enabled him to secure a small room in the 
house of a good old Irishwoman named Mrs. Mack, 
who washed clothes for the gentlefolk. 

Poor Uncle Nathan had been dead now two years or 
more, and George had been taken from school at Mr. 
Anderson's, and placed in Mr. Wyeth's ofifice. 

Mr. Wyeth and George had grown apart in the last 
year. The latter always did his duty, but .could not 
stand the tirades of the virulent Tory against a cause 
to which the boy now felt himself firmly united, for 
Master Frothingham, even against his will and inclina- 
tion, had become converted to the side taken by the Sons 
of Liberty ! 

This was the change that was hard to understand 
Mr. Wyeth, over a year before this rainy April morn- 
ing, had found that his clerk had, as he expressed it, 
"gone entirely wrong," and after seeing remonstrance 
would be in vain, had ignored him altogether. If it 
were not for what he owed Uncle Daniel in London he 
would have discharged him from his service. 

This would not have mattered much. But there was 
one sorrow that cut the younger Frothingham deeper 
and deeper every day. It was the tone of his brother's 
letters from England. Since the parting upon the dock 
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they had not seen each other, but long letters had passed 
between them every month. 

So strongly had William felt upon the matter, and so 
frequently had he expressed himself angrily at the course 
of popular thought and action in the colonies, that 
George could never bring himself to take up the other 
side in his correspondence. There had never been a 
difference of opinion between them in their lives. And 
thus he had from the first ignored the question in his 
letters to his brother. 

If, however, the trouble should blow over, and wise 
counsels prevail in England, at some future time, when 
everything was once more tranquil, he could confess all. 
Great Britain even at this late moment could have re- 
called the colonies to her standard. 

In the meantime, no one, not even Mr. Wyeth or his 
fellow-clerks, knew that George was attached to a secret 
society, whose members were pledged to give their lives 
to opposing tyranny. 

He was not the only lad whose face was innocent of a 
razor, but whose strong young frame and true heart were 
both at the service of his country. 

Through the window-panes of Mr. Wyeth's office, 
on the second floor, could be seen the dripping streets 
and the rain pouring down from the gables of the 
houses. 

George paused, with his finger marking the place in a 
column of figures, and looked out. He saw Mr. Wyeth 
coming towards the office, and as soon as he had entered 
the merchant came through the large store-room and ap- 
proached his desk. 

" Master Frothingham," he said, " will you come to 
my house to-morrow morning ? I am desirous of having 
people in my employ meet some gentlemen who will be 
there present." 

George accepted the invitation gravely. He had no 
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idea that the events of the next day were to have a 
tremendous influence on his life. 

The morrow dawned clear and bright. It was Sun- 
day, the 2 2d of the month. Clouds, however, were bank- 
ing all around, and shortly after the breakfast hour it 
was once more portending rainy weather. 

George walked to his employer's house. Several of 
his fellow-clerks were already waiting in the hall. Mr. 
Wyeth was in consultation in his library with one or two 
influential men of well-known royalist principles. One 
of them was Rivington the Tory, printer to his majesty, 
and another was Mr. Anderson, George's former school- 
master, now secretary to the hated Governor Tryon. 

The bells had commenced ringing for church, and the 
towns-people were walking along the streets with their 
prayer-books under one arm and unwieldy umbrellas un- 
der the other. 

" We are going to receive a lecture on loyalty to the 
crown," whispered one of the clerks to George. 

" I do not think we are in need of it, Master Frothing . 
ham," said another. " Trust us for that." 

The speaker was a loose-jointed youth, with pale, fishy 
eyes. George disliked him extremely, so he did not re- 
ply, but walked to the doorway and gazed out through 
the little strip of lozenge-shaped windows. It had com- 
menced to sprinkle, and the big drops were hopping up 
from the doorstep. 

The street joined the Bowery Lane ; the ground sloped 
slightly, and at the top of the incline the lad saw a crowd 
was gathering. Some people bareheaded, others with 
umbrellas, were swarming from the houses and throng- 
ing at the comer. The church-going crowds had halted. 

There was a man on horseback there, who waved his 
hand excitedly as he talked. News had evidently come 
from Boston, and all ran to the window. What could it 
mean ? Just then some one laughed. Flying down the 
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hill came Abel Norton, the chief clerk. He was plashing 
the mud to right and left, and holding his hat on with 
both hands as he ran along, heading direct for Mr. Wy- 
eth's. 

" Abel's got the news," said some one. " There's no 
use going out ; we'll hear it all." They laughed again. 

The old man burst breathlessly through the door, and 
at that moment a cheer came from the crowd outside. 
The people did not seem to mind the rain in the least. 
Hats were thrown into the air, then the gathering dis- 
persed suddenly in different directions, and the comer 
was deserted. 

Abel stood leaning against the tall clock in the hall- 
way, trying to catch his breath. 

" Where's Mr. Wyeth ?" he said. 

The latter, hearing the disturbance, had pushed him- 
self out of the great leather chair in his library, and had 
stepped to the door. 

" Did any one call my name ?" he asked ; then catch- 
ing sight of Abel's dripping figure, " Well, sir," he said, 
" what means this, prithee ?" 

" It means," said Abel, " that there has been a battle 
near Boston. It means that war is on f ' 

"Another Tea Party, I presume," said Mr. Wyeth, 
taking a pinch of snuff calmly and dusting his shirt- 
frill with a stroke of his fingers. 

"No, sir," exclaimed the chief clerk. "His majes- 
ty's troops have been defeated, and driven, with great 
slaughter, back from Concord and Lexington to the pro- 
tection of the city. The rebels are organized, well 
drilled, and armed." 

" Hurrah I" said a voice quite audibly. 

Everybody started back in consternation ; Mr. Wyeth 
dropped his snuffbox with a jingle. 

" Who said that ?" he asked, his face turning a shade 
redder. 
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George stepped forward. He was pale, and his hands 
were gripped strongly together behind his back. 

'' The time has come," he said, looking Mr. Wyeth in 
the eye — " the time to decide. The voice of liberty has 
spoken !'' What it was that compelled him to speak out 
thus suddenly George could not have told for the life of 
him. But he was thrilling through and through. 

There was a murmur of assent or disagreement— it 
was hard to tell which — ^from the group of clerks. 

One of the porters who stood in the doorway with 
folded arms exclaimed, beneath his breath, so no one 
heard him, " Thank God !" 

Mr. Wyeth stepped forward. " I had suspected quite 
as much," he said. "You disgrace your name, sir. 
Leave my presence and eke my emplopment Instant- 
er, sir ! Go !" 

George walked down the hall. When he reached the 
door he turned and bowed. 

" Hold !" exclaimed Mr. Wyeth. " There is a letter 
here from your brother in England. Let us trust that he 
is more loyal to his country's interests and to his king. 
Let us trust that there is only one of your family name 
who does not know his duty." 

He extended a letter that had arrived by a packet 
only the previous afternoon. George took it and silently 
walked out. 

The porter Thomas followed him and half closed the 
door. " I thank you, Mr. Frothingham," he said, ** for 
the words you spoke. We'll drive the * Lobster Backs* 
into the ships, and turn 'em all adrift — eh, sir, will we 
not?" ' . 

The two grasped hands without a further word. The 
porter steppe^d back into the house, and George, stop- 
ping under the shelter of a big elm, broke the seal of 
the letter. 

It was from William. It beseeched him to stand by 
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the side of the " loyal men and true, who uphold the 
crown." It expressed sorrow at hearing through Mr. 
Wyeth that he had been seen at least on friendly terms 
with "traitors and arch conspirators." His brother 
prayed him to remember all their early talks, and ex- 
horted that his first thought be of the king. 

** If you cannot answer me," went on the letter, " in a 
way I hope you will, I shall understand your silence; 
but remember it is for the — " 

George glanced at the last word, crumpled the letter 
in his hands, and then tore it into small pieces that float- 
ed out into the brimming gutter. 

" My country has no king now," he said, and looking 
out through the rain and through his tears it seemed to 
him that the world was turned upside down. He drew 
his hand across his forehead wearily, and, drawing his 
cloak about him like an old man, strode down the 
street. 

Suddenly the idea of the *Red Coats' running before 
the farmers at Lexington came into his mind's eye. He 
quickened his steps and threw back his shoulders once 
again. As he turned about the comer he ran into some 
one hastening in the opposite direction. He looked 
closely at the thick-set, muscular figure. 

" Carter Hewes !" he exclaimed. 

" Well met, indeed," replied the other. " What think 
you of the news ?" 

" Glorious !" said George. 

"We will have it all about here soon," said Carter. 
" You are with us ?" 

" I am, with all my heart," replied young Frothing- 
ham, " to the very end." The two lads shook hands for 
full a minute. 

" Listen ! listen !" said Carter, suddenly. " The bells I 
' — the bells have it, and I would that the king in England 
could hear them ringing." 
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" I would better that my brother William were here 
and listening with us/' returned George. 

As they stood there some time longer two cloaked 
and muffled figures hurried from Mr. Wyeth's house. 

" See them run. Let's follow them," said G^rge. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF WAR 

As the two boys hastened along through the pelting 
rain George was doing a great deal of thinking to him- 
self. What was to become of him ? When Aunt Claris- 
sa heard of the stand he had resolved upon he felt quite 
sure that the proud old lady would almost disavow her 
relationship. But now the plunge was taken. 

By this time the news that the man on horseback had 
brought had spread through the city. New York was 
(rery much divided in its political feelings. Even the ex- 
pressions that might have been found in England could 
not equal the bitterness of the Royalists in the colonies. 
In fact, only a few had viewed the approaching crisis 
very seriously; many supposed that Parliament would 
have to give in before the wise counsels of the able 
Mends whose speeches rang with such fervor that Lon- 
don itself had become divided on the subject. But now 
the minute-men of Lexington and Concord and the sur- 
rounding country had proven more than a match for the 
ireterans of European wars ! 

The church bells were ringing ; the city was in an up- 
roar. The two friends (for George and Carter had long 
igo made up their differences, although they had met 
[>ut half a dozen times) headed for an inn on Brown- 
john's wharf. This place was sure to have the news ; 
it was the meeting-place for Tories and British officers 
much like Smith's Tavern, only a short distance up the 
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street. The boys were anxious to hear what these peo- 
ple thought and said upon the subject. 

They could scarcely crowd through the door. The 
man on horseback had brought down from Boston some 
copies of the Boston Spy^ a paper more outspoken in its 
views than any that had been published, in New York. 
It had no account of the battle, but its contents breathed 
insurrection. One of these copies had found its way to 
the tavern; a man was reading it aloud. He did so 
with many oaths and exclamations, that were echoed by 
some of his listeners. 

" On their heads be it," he was saying ; " they will suf- 
fer for it a thousandfold. Fools I the fools !" 

It was evident, nevertheless, that the gentleman was 
badly frightened. 

"It's hardly credible that a battle could have oc- 
curred," some one said. " Who taught them to fight ?" 

"Fight!" exclaimed another man, whose lace frills 
were soaked through w^ the rain and whose silk stock- 
ings were splashed widi llftid from the streets. " Didn't 
they fight in the French and Indian wars ? You treat 
the subject lightly, sir 1 New England gave thousands 
of her best lives to support the king. If now they have 
taken the field against him, and the feeling spreads, it is 
no longer rebellion and riot. It means war — war in our 
very midst." 

" Gammon !" exclaimed another. " There are too 
many sensible people here. The trouble will not spread. 
Upon my soul, I feel sorry for these New-Englanders. 
General Tom Gates will crush them and grind them on 
the wheel for what they have done." 

At this moment a young officer in a heavy cloak 
pushed his way into the close, hot room ; a huge fire 
was roaring in the fireplace. 

" Is Captain Markham here ?" he called. 

A short man much the wor$e for liquor arose to his 
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feet, and another officer from the corner elbowed through 
the throng. 

"Orders, gentlemen, to report to our commands at 
once," said the first speaker. Then he added, in a lower 
tone : " Now we'll have a chance for the bayonet which 
you have been so eager to see used." 

" There'll be no trouble here," said Captain Markham, 
thickly. " These loyal citizens are all our friends." 

George, standing in the corner watching the scene, 
half smiled. So secure had the British felt that they 
had not seen the signs of organization that had been 
going on daily almost beneath their very eyes. 

Around the room he could pick out many men he 
knew. The Sons of Liberty were even here as Captain 
Markham spoke ! 

Rivington, who was a large, florid man, was crowding 
towards the doorway; almost at his elbow George saw 
Schoolmaster Anderson. He was listening attentively 
to what the king's printer had been saying. 

The rain had almost ceased, and it looked as if the 
sun would again shine forth. 

George and Carter forced their way out and walked 
down the street ; turning into a narrow alley at a corner, 
they made their way through a court-yard, and entered a 
small shop ; the floor was covered with baled hides and 
the close air reeked with the smell of tan-bark and fresh 
leather. 

A man looked up from a desk in the corner, and, rec- 
ognizing the young men, strode forward to meet them. 

" They are here," he said. " You've heard the news V* 

He pushed open a door, and a narrow stairway was 
discovered leading up to the lofts above. On the third 
floor was a large room half tilled with men. A copy of 
the Spy had reached here also, and was being read in 
a much different spirit from the reading at the tavern on 
the wharf. 
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Some of the group turned around as the boys entered. 

" Come here, young Frothingham," exclaimed one of 
them. " Stand here and listen to what our friend can 
tell us." 

A middle-aged man, whose tremendous muscles showed 
beneath an ill-fitting coat of worn homespun soaked 
through and through with rain, crossed the room. 

" Here are two more of us, eh ?*' he said. " Will some 
one introduce me to these young gentlemen .?" 

" I know you," cried George, eagerly, before any one 
could speak ; " you are the gentleman who brought the • 
news from Boston." 

"Three hours ahead of the usual post, sir; and I'm a 
heavy man at that." 

"Might I ask your name," said George, giving his 
own and introducing Carter. 

" My name is Bartholomew Timmons, sir ; known as 
Little Bart, for short." He laughed. 

Steps were heard coming up the rickety stairway, and 
more of the Sons of Liberty entered the room. 

" What say you ?" cried Timmons, overhearing a re- 
mark made by one of the new-comers. " The * Lobster 
Backs' wish to see me? Well, let them hunt me up! 
With them I'm only a post-boy who tried to turn an hon- 
est shilling by breaking all records between here and the 
spunky little town of Boston. There's one good horse 
lies dead by the road- side near Stamford; it was the 
man's who tried to get ahead of me ; he was a rank Tory 
by the name of Skillett. His horse must have stumbled 
and fallen, for I left him with ten good miles ahead of 
him before he could get another. The Lord is on out 
side," he added. 

" Tell me," said a man who had just greeted George 
by name, "did you see aught of the fight yoursel'?" 
He spoke with a strong North Country accent. 

"Say naught," said Timmons, leaning forward; "I 
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was there ! You should have seen the * Red Coats,' 
covered in dust, running down the road ; here and there 
would be an old man with two guns, mayhap, behind a 
tree on the hill-side, and one of his stout daughters load- 
ing for him while he picked them off. It was I who 
helped catch Major Pitcaim's horse. He had a bad 
wound in the flank and another in the fore-leg, but I 
think he will get over it and help pull a Yankee cannon. 
My cousin, Josiah Haynes, of Sudbury, was killed by a 
bullet directly in front of me. If it had not been for 
him I would not have been talking to you, brethren, 
this day." 

" You should have seen Rivington when he heard the 
news," cried Carter. 

" I should like to see the king," exclaimed a voice, 
" or Lord North when he gets up in Parliament. I can 
imagine Pitt or Barre shaking their fingers at him and 
saying, * I told you so, my boy !' " 

" Well, what's the upshot ?" asked a man with a very 
slouchy wig and a long, sallow face. 

" It means there will be a general congress and the 
forming of an army," answered the young tanner, who 
had greeted the members as they had entered below- 
stairs. 

** Who's for the war ? Steady ! Not so loudly," he 
interrupted, heading off a shoiit. " Raise your, hands !" 

Every hand went up. After this there was a rush for 
the street. Carter somehow got separated from George 
and disappeared. The bells were still ringing, but all 
the excitement was now in the farther end of town. 
George did not join the crowd that hurried southward. 
Free from the feverish atmosphere of the meeting he 
had just attended, again a sense of loneliness and sor- 
row almost overcame him. 

The words of William's letter, which he had torn up, 
came back into his mind ; all of the fine old times in the 
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hills at Stanham Mills pictured themselves before his 
eyes ; but there was no drawing back. It would do no 
good to write ; he had pledged himself, and, more than 
that, his very soul had been aroused. Expressions which 
he would have listened to calmly three years before from 
the mouths of the envied British officers now made his 
blood boil in his veins for the time being. 

He knew that the taverns were filled, and that every 
household had the news, and that the centring of the 
troops in and around the fort and the barracks meant a 
fear of some action by the authorities ; but, tired and 
weary, he made his way up to his little room in the wash- 
er-woman's house, and thus he missed seeing the citizens 
headed by Isaac Sears and John Lamb seize the arms 
in the City Hall and forcibly detain the British ships 
about to sail for Boston. The troops in the Chambers 
Street barracks had known better than to interfere. 

George lay awake long into the night listening to the 
surges against the window, for it was again storming. 
He could not go back to Mr. Wyeth's — in fact, he could 
never speak to that gentleman again ; all was over be- 
tween them; he cherished no resentment. But live he 
must, he had saved no money ; Aunt Clarissa would not 
help him, and something had to be done. Why not go 
to Mr. Hewes ? 



CHAPTER VII 
IN THE FIELD 

The war was on. No longer was America composed 
of rebellious colonies. It was a country in arms. 

Mr. Hewes had found a plac6 for George in a shop 
in Hoboken, owned by a patriot linen -merchant; but 
now George was employed at something very different 
indeed. 

The British forces had been withdrawn from the city 
of New York to Boston, upon the evacuation of which 
they had retired to Halifax. General Lee, of the Con- 
tinental Army, had entered New York, and the streets 
were filled with motley groups of rustic soldiery. There 
was no uniform proscribed, and much discord prevailed 
among the rank and file. Here would be a company 
from Connecticut in threadbare homespun, and here a 
crack company from New York with red coats, much 
like the "Lobster Backs" themselves. Pennsylvania 
regiments and a few from New Jersey were clad in 
hunting-shirts and fringed leather gaiters. The officers 
knew little of military tactics, and drill-masters were in 
great demand. 

On a certain day in the spring of '76 there was held a 
review of the patriot troops in the open common to the 
north of the city. At the order to present arms, the mus- 
kets had snapped into position with a sound that brought 
a smile of pleasure to the face of the young colonel who 
commanded a new regiment that held the right of line. 
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Many of the officers and most of the privates were very 
young — scarcely more than boys. 

Soon the group of officers approached. Their uni- 
forms were almost as various as those of the newly en- 
listed privates. Some wore blue coats with yellow fac- 
ings, buttoned tightly af|:oss the chest ; others had gold 
embroidery, with torrents of lace pouring over their 
waistcoats and dangling from their wristbands. They 
scrutinized carefully the rather ragged line, and as the 
reviewing party came down the front they were headed 
by a tall, commanding figure, whose martial step and 
bearing proclaimed him to be a leader of men. He ap- 
peared to glance particularly at the faces in the ranks, 
but his eye took in every detail. He passed along 
slowly. Two whispered words came down before him, 
and went from lip to lip — " General Washington !" 

The commander-in-chief had stopped at New York 
on his way to obey the summons of Congress to appear 
at Philadelphia. 

He asked questions of the men in the front rank as 
he proceeded. 

** Your name, sir ?" 

" Jones." 

" And your enlistment ?" 

" For three months, general." 

" Three months ?" the stern lips had repeated. Then 
the tall figure stopped again. 

" Your name, sir ?" 

" Frothingham, your excellency." 

" A good patriot name," was the response. " Have 
you relatives in Boston ?" 

" No, general," answered George, the blood tingling 
to his fingers' tips. " My relatives are all in Ekigland, 
except an aunt and sister." 

" Ah !" was the answer. The gray eyes had gleamed 
brightly. " Your enlistment, sir ?" 
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"For the war, general." 

" Your hand, my lad !" said the commander-in-chief. 

The butt of George's musket rang on the ground. 
He thought he had never grasped so large and firm a 
hand before. 

" You are a soldier and a gentleman," said Washing- 
ton, with a kindly smile. " We have need of such." 

At that moment a great surge of feeling came ^ver 
the young soldier ; his knees trembled with excitement. 
He would go to death for a man like this. Ah ! if his 
brother William were only here beside him ! 

Thinking of this brought back the old scenes at Stan- 
ham Mills as usual. It seemed most strange that he 
should be standing with his musket at his side, armed 
and arrayed to fight the forces of the king. As these 
thoughts ran through his mind he was ordered to fall 
out and take a position as sentry at the edge of the 
green, where the crowd pressed close upon the group of 
officers. As he did so a familiar voice sounded behind 
him. Without turning he recognized that it was Carter's 
father speaking — Colonel Hewes — member of Washing- 
ton's staff. George had not seen him for eight months 
or more. Carter also had been up in New England. 

"We must be aggressive," said Colonel Hewes. 
" Take Canada, by Jove ! Build a fleet and threaten 
the shores of England ; not wait here as if we wished 
to parley." 

" Your ideas are advanced, colonel," replied another 
voice. 

" Yes, that's what they said three years ago when I 
predicted this war — ay, and cast cannon and saved 
money for it," said Colonel Hewes, bitterly. 

The two speakers passed out of hearing, and soon the 
order was given for the regiments to pass in review. 

On they came ; first his own, marphing well and stead- 
ily — ^the chills of delight ran up and down George's 
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spine — regiment after regiment, the country*s bravest 
and best ! Many hearts beat with pride that day. At 
last there came a company from New Jersey, and in 
front of it marched Carter Hewes, a lieutenant's epau- 
let on his left shoulder. 

It was some months now since the boys had seen one 
another, and in the meantime Carter had been at Bunker 
Hill, and had been promoted for bravery to be a lieu- 
tenant at eighteen. 

After the parade was dismissed George sought the 
headquarters of the New Jersey regiment, eager to see 
his friend and hear the news. As he turned about a 
corner the pounding of hoofs was heard, and a cavalry- 
man rushed by, his sword clanking against his horse's 
flanks. As he passed a knot of officers seated on a 
porch he drew up slightly. 

" The British fleet has entered the Narrows," he called, 
and dashed along. 

The booming of the guns was heard coming from 
the southward — Governor Tryon's floating fortress was 
hailing the new-comers. 

Now the drums were rolling, and despatches were be- 
ing sent about the city. George gave up all idea of 
finding Carter that night, and hastened back to his com- 
mand. 

But the ships advanced no farther than the lower bay, 
and there they came to anchor. The days went by and 
nothing of importance happened. Carter and George 
did not meet. The latter was promoted to be a sergeant, 
however, and had been transferred to a New Jersey regi- 
ment himself. 

The weather was insufferably hot. No one who dwelt 
in the city of New York could ever recall such heat as 
poured down upon the city during these days of anxious 
waiting. Hardly a breeze had stirred for a week, and 
the heated air shimmered and quivered in the glaring 
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Streets, and the dust raised by horses' hoofs or by a 
inarching company hung in the air like smoke, until it 
settled without drifting to one side or the other. 

More volunteers were being secured to swell the 
American forces every day, but they were mostly farmers 
who had enlisted for short terms of service, and to whom 
soldiering was a new trade. 

Sergeant Frothingham was sick of the continuous 
drill, and was glad enough to be placed one day in 
charge of the sentries at the Kenedy House, Washing- 
ton's headquarters, on the lower end of Broadway. This 
duty led to a decided break in the monotonous routine. 

As he had posted the guards for the first time, a bu- 
gle sounded, and an aide-de-camp ran up the stone steps 
from the street. George, standing by the door, saluted, 
and the aide hurried inside the house. 

The news he bore was of importance, for soon some 
of the best-equipped regiments marched out into Bat- 
tery Green ; they formed two lines that extended from 
the boat-landing to the door-steps of the headquarters. 

Before long Washington himself, accompanied by his 
stafiE, came out of the hallway ; they stood so close that 
George could hear every word that passed. 

" Present arms !" came the order down the two long 
lines that stretched to the sea-wall. 

Up the alley thus formed came a group of officers, 
and in their midst walked one in a red coat. 

** The emissary from Lord Howe down the harbor," 
said some one in a low voice. 

The offictt* in red came up the steps and uncovered. 
" I am Coicme): Patterson, of Lord Howe's staff, and bear 
communiC^i^Axi to you, sir, I believe," he said, address- 
ing WashiB^^ 

The gendVJtfMlpok the big envelope, and looked at it 
carefully. ■ '\ 

" This is addftessed to George Washington, JKsq., et- 
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caetera, etcaetera," he said. " I cannot receive a letter 
from the king^s commissioner, sir, addressed to me as a 
private person when it relates to my public station." All 
this was spoken in a firm, even tone, without a trace of 
anger. 

'* Allow me to explain its contents," said the British 
officer, impressed. 

" It is merely an intimation that pardon will be grant- 
ed if arms are laid down, I understand, sir," went on 
Washington. " But we have done no wrong ; we wish 
no pardon; we are only defending our indisputable 
rights." 

" It is a wide field for argument," replied Colonel Pat- 
terson. 

Washington bowed, and only answered by request- 
ing the honor of the English colonel's presence at 
luncheon. * 

When the latter was taking his leave, George over- 
heard the end of the conversation. 

" Has your excellency no commands to my lord and 
General Howe?" 

" None, sir, but my compliments to both of them." 

This scene thrilled the young sentry through and 
through. Oh, if he only could do something to serve 
the general personally ! What would he not give for a 
grasp of that firm hand again ! 

He was standing with his back to the door when he 
felt something like a pull at his cross -belts. As he 
straightened up an officer came by him^ acknowledged 
his salute carelessly, and hastened aw||^ It was Lieu- 
tenant Carter Hewes. * 

George felt hurt. " He might have t . (fenized me by 
a look at least," he said, beneath hi^^^ £i. 

Just then he felt something ruMw 3iiind him, and 
he saw that a piece of paper was thr^ lito his bayonet- 
sling. He drew it out. There was jiji 'fime to read it 
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len, but his spirits rose. It was addressed to him in 
arter's handwriting. 

In a few minutes the relief came up, and as soon as 
e could get a moment to himself George opened the 
ote. It ran as follows : 

" Dear George, — I have been away on Long Island. Have 
ts to tell you. I have received a leave of absence to-morrow, 
id will see that you can get away also. Apply to your captain for 
ave. Then meet me at Stryker*s wharf, and we will go for a sail, 
know where we can get a small boat. To-morrow at nine o'clock. 

* * Yours always. Carter. " 

Promptly on time George was there, for Captain Clark- 
>n had given him permission at once. He had been wait- 
ig but a few minutes when he saw Carter hurrying down 
le wharf. He began to talk as soon as he got within ear- 
iot. 

" Dreadful sorry," he said, breathlessly. " But I have 
een ordered back at once to my command. I have to 
3. But if I can get away again I will let you know." 

" It doesn't look as if we were going to have any fight- 
ig here," said George. " What is the hurry ?" 

" Oh yes, we will !" returned Carter. " But General 
[owe does not believe in forcing matters. Good-bye. 
bu'U be an officer soon, I'll warrant, and then we will 
ot have to take so much trouble to spend a day to- 
other. I wish — " 

He broke off suddenly, turned, and walked away, 
eorge was about to follow, when he saw two officers, 
le in a general's uniform, approaching. He drew him- 
ilf up at attention as they went by. 

"There's a big difference between a stripe on your 
m and an epaulet on your shoulder," he said, half 
oud. " I'm beginning to find that out." 

Three or four weeks more of weary drilling without 
ly intermission followed. Sometimes it was work on 
s . 
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the fortifications that kept the men employed, but al- 
ways the ceaseless drill, drill ; and August arrived w&t- 
out a movement hardly in the British forces down the 
bay. 

One morning word came again from Carter. It was 
brought to George by an orderly from headquarters. 

"You are hereby ordered to report to Lieutenant 
Hewes at Stryker's wharf at nine to-morrow morning 
for special duty," the order read. 

Strange to say, it was signed by Colonel Mason Hewes. 

This time Carter was waiting at the river. 

" I had father make out that paper," he said. " How 
did it answer ?" 

" Like a charm," returned George, shoving off the boat 
" But I think Captain Clarkson understood, Mr. Lieu- 
tenant." 

" Why shouldn't he ?" said Carter. " In truth, I told 
him. Now rank is cast aside, and we are nothing but 
two lads out for a time. Get up that sail, you rebel !" 

**Do you remember the time William and I called 
you that ?" said George, laughing. 

" Yes ; and I remember when you both gave me a 
good thrashing, tod," returned Carter. " Let's run down 
the bay to Brooklyn. I've brought along a spy-glass, 
and a good one. From the heights we can get a look 
at the British fleet." 

It was a still, hot day, with a blue haze over the water 
to the south. The boat drifted rather than sailed about 
the Battery point. 

" Now, to begin with," said George, as he seated him- 
self in the stern-sheets beside Carter, who was steering, ,. 
"how does it feel to be in battle? Tell me something 
of Bunker Hill". 

** I was rather frightened at first, I take it," responded 

• Carter. " But I tell you it was grand to see the way 

they landed. Just across the river were the batteries 
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on Copp's Hill. The guns were firing at us, and the 
cannon-balls howled over our heads or threw up the 
sand all about us. I was in the earthworks, and off 
to one side stretched a line of rail fence ; before it had 
been piled new-cut hay, making a breastwork like a great 
windrow. Behind it crouched our men in double line. 
When the * Redcoats * from the boats landed we could 
see the officers running up and down the lines, flourish- 
ing swords, shouting, and pushing the men into place 
here and there. I tell you, George, they are brave men, 
no matter if we do call tHem * tyrants.' They came up 
the hill with their drums beating, and were so close that 
we could hear their tramping, and ahead of them all 
was Howe. We fired into them — they went down like 
ninepins, and some lay so close to us that we could 
hear the groaning. But talk of excitement! It was 
frightful. You seem to act without knowing what you do. 
Many of our greenhorns forgot to fire, and put in one 
load on top of the other. Did you know that men shout 
and scream in battle as if they were wild Indians ? It's 
a strange sound, I can tell you. Probably you will hear 
it before long." 

George had shaken with nervous interest. It did not 
seem possible on this peaceful day that these scenes 
would be repeated, or that he could ever be in the midst 
of them. 

"Let us go into this cove straight ahead; then we 
can tie up this leaky old tub and climb the hill," he said. 

The two young soldiers jumped ashore as the keel 
grated, hauled up the boat, and went into the woods ; 
when they reached the top of the incline they sat down 
and gazed around. 

The placid water below scarcely rippled, except where 
the tide seethed about the point of Governor's Island ; 
to the east of them stretched a beautiful country, but 
the heat had shrivelled the leaves of the trees, and the 
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Stretches of meadow-land were burned bare and brown. 
Through the blue haze the towering masts and spars 
of the British vessels showed plainly rising against the 
hills to the southwest. 

*' The Lord has been kind in sending us no wind," 
said Carter, ** otherwise that fleet might be all about us 
here." He waved the large spy-glass, which he carried 
under his arm, in the direction of the lower bay. Then 
he adjusted it to his eye. *' Those British must be hun- 
gry," he said, " for they've eaten every horse on Staten 
Island, IVe heard tell. Have a look," he added, ex- 
tending the glass. ** I beg your pardon for taking the 
first squint." 

George took it and levelled it across the water. The 
powerful lenses brought the ships as near as if they had 
been anchored close to shore. There lay one dl the 
greatest fleets of vessels that had ever met togetlier in 
the history of warfare, larger in numbers of men and 
armament than the Great Armada which Philip II. had 
sent against England — ships of the line, frigates, armed 
sloops, brigs, corvettes, and innumerable transportji— 
thirty- seven men-of-war altogether, and four hundred 
other vessels loaded with troops; it was almost imposaftle 
to count them. Without the glass their hulls looked like 
a flock of gigantic wild-fowl that had suddenly swooped 
down and covered the waters to the southward. Fully 
thirty-five thousand men were waiting there a chance to 
be landed to take the field against the nondescript army 
of the new-born country. 

** The king has sent all the ships in England, I should 
judge," remarked George. , 

" And filled some of them with German soldiers at so 
much per head," said Carter. 

As the two talked on a slight breeze sprang up. Two 
large vessels which were lying farthest up the bay blos- 
somed out into clouds of canvas. Slowly they came up 
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to their cables and tripped them neatly ; flags flew, sig- 
nals were made throughout the fleet. 

"By the Lord Harry, they're going to move!" ex- 
olaimed Carter, taking the glass from George's hands. 
*' Those two ships are the Rose and Phcsnix, that sailed 
tip the river in June, and only came down night before 
last." 

"That's so," said George. "They let go their guns 
as they came down the river, and bowled over a few 
chimneys, I remember." 

"We cannot prevent them going up the Hudson if it 
comes on to blow, and if they once reach the point of 
yonder island God help the city !" responded Carter. 

"Let's hurry back !" cried George. 



CHAPTER Vm 
AN UNINTENTIONAL VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 

The lads had started on a run down the slope ; the 
forces in New York must be informed of what was go- 
ing on at all hazards. 

If they had paused before they left the crest of the 
hill, however, they would have seen that the slight breeze 
had died away as quickly as it had arisen, that the ships 
had dropped back with the tide, and that they had once 
more let go their anchors and taken in their sails. The 
danger had passed by. But a heavy gray mist was creep- 
ing up from the narrows. 

With some difficulty the boys shoved off the boat 
The tide was on the ebb, and she had been left high and 
dry on the sand. 

" There's not enough wind to sail. We will have to 
pull across," said Carter, getting out the oars. "Where 
did this fog come from, anyhow ?" 

A thick white wall was shutting in about them as their 
little boat danced out in the tide rips ; the New York 
shore became more and more indistinct. 

" Are we heading right ?" inquired George, after they 
had rowed in silence for some time. 

" I can't see a thing," answered Carter, who was hand- 
ling the bow oar. " Hark, though ! I hear the water 
against the rocks ; we must |pe off the Battery. Now, a 
strong pull — together." 

George laid all his strength in a tremendous heave; 
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re was a sharp snap, and he went over backward 
> the bottom; his oar had broken at the rowlock. 

once all headway was lost, and they drifted help- 
;ly. 

'I still hear the water on the shore," said Carter, 
ome, overboard ! Let's swim for it !" 
le took off his coat and shoes. George did the same ; 
was an expert swimmer now, and had long ago made 
for his aunt Clarissa's nervousness. 
' Don't dive," he said ; " lower yourself carefully and 

the right direction." 

7he boys slid into the swift current. They had taken 

two or three strokes when Carter turned. 
' Oh, dear me !" he exclaimed, " my coat's there, and 
he pocket is a letter. That boat's going right out to 

British. They must not get it." 
• Swim on," said George. " I'll go back for it. Shout 
m you reach the shore." 

The shape of the boat could just be seen ; he swung 
»ut and put after it, arm over arm. 
^arter kept on straight ahead and disappeared. 
The tide ran so swiftly that at first it appeared to 
>rge that he did not gain an inch, and the short, 
ppy waves dashing against his face almost drove his 
ath away at times. The day when his brother Will- 
L had saved him from drowning at Stanham Mills 
le back to him. 

\ut surely he was drawing nearer ! he could see the 
I much more distinctly, and could hear the loose oars 
ing across the thwarts. 

lesperately he forged along : he was calling on his 
ires, his vital force, for a last effort. In a moment 
re he reached the stern, and, placing his knee on the 
der, fell inside the boat. 

*o save himself he could tiot lift a finger now ; he lay 
re perfectly conscious, sprawled in the stern-sheets, 
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his chest heaving, his head thrown back — played out in 
every muscle. It was fully half an hour before he moved, 
and when he did so the sense of his position came fully 
upon him. 

All about reached the opaque white wall, and although 
a short time before it had been so warm, George now felt 
chilled— his teeth were rattling. This reminded him of 
the coats, and the letter in Carter^s pocket that had 
nearly cost his life. 

Getting on his knees, he perceived to his astonishment 
that the boat was half filled with water, and that the coats 
were floating in it at his feet. 

At once he set to work, and there being nothing else 
to use, he took his hat and Carter's and bailed with both 
hands. 

This exercise warmed him, and started his blood and 
pulse going once again. 

When the water had been put over the side, George 
wrung out the coats and drew the sail about his shoul- 
ders. But first he found the letter that had caused all 
the trouble. It was addressed, " To the Convention at 
White Plains," and in the corner was inscribed, " A plan 
to destroy the British fleet by means of floating barrels 
of gunpowder. Suggested by Mason Hewes, Colonel 
III. N. J., Reg*t of Foot." 

" One of the colonel's schemes," said George to him- 
self. But this did not seem so important as a memo- 
randum in Carter's hand, made on a slip of paper, and 
showing the disposition of the American forces on Long 
Island. 

He tore up the latter, but Colonel Hewes's address 
to the convention he attached to a bit of iron that he 
found, ready at a moment's notice to drop it overboard. 

" I haven't the least idea where I am," he remarked . 
to himself, *' so I had best be content with being alive. 
Oh, if this abominable fog would only clear away 1" 



\ 
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It had been quite late in the afternoon when the boys 
had left the little cove at the foot of Brooklyn Heights, 
and now the light that filtered through the mist was 
growing dimmer. The ebb was still on, for the boat 
was drifting slowly. Another half-hour passed. 

" What is that ?" exclaimed George suddenly, aloud. 
A lapping sound came to his ears ; it was the noise of 
the little tide waves against the prow of a vessel at anch- 
or — he had heard it often along the wharves. As he 
peered out with his face over the side he heard loud and 
distinct, almost above him, the rattle and click of a block 
and tackle. 

" 'Vast 'eeaving there !" called out a voice, so close 
that George started. " Belay, you lubbers !" called the 
voice again. 

A strange odor filled the air, a smell compounded of 
so many things that it cannot be described. George 
knew it to be that of a crowded ship^the smell of a 
man-of-war. 

" I must be right among them," he murmured. 

All at once, so close to him that he could almost reach 
it with an oar, loomed a great black shape, and over his 
head extended the muzzles of a line of guns, and above 
them another, and, still above, a third. 

" A seventy-four !" said George, crouching down in the 
bottom of the boat beneath the sail. 

Slowly he drifted past ; he could see the white streaks 
on her sides, and hear snatches of songs and the hum of 
voices. At last he was directly beneath the bulging 
quarter galleries, and a voice called out : 

" What's that below ?" 

"A boat, sir, adrift," some one answered, in gruff 
sailor tones. 

"Any one in her, quartermaster?" inquired the first 
again. 

" Can't see, sir," was the reply. 
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" Tumble into the cutter, then, and take after her," 
came the order. 

The shrilling of a boats wain^s pipe followed, and tbe 
hoarse bawl, " All first cutters away," started George to 
action. 

" Now for another swim,'* he said, as he passed: the 
battle-ship's mighty stern. " The shore of Stateii Isl- 
and must be off there to the left." 

He hove both coats into the water, and, taking Mr. 
Hewes's epistle in his teeth, lowered himself after them. 
He hated to sacrifice the spy-glass, but overboaid it 
went with the rest. 

He had taken but a few dozen strokes when the thrum- 
ming of oars sounded plainly, and he rolled over on- his 
back to listen — the oars stopped. 

" Cutter there !" came from the deck of the sevtaty- 
four. " Have you found that boat ?" 

" Aye, aye, sir," the cutter hailed in return. "There's 
nothing in it but a hat, sir." 

George smiled and struck out again. " That shore's 
a long way off," he thought, after he had swum for some 
time steadily, and as he made this remark to himself 
his knee struck something hard; he dropped his feet 
to sound, and found that the water scarcely reached his 
waist. 

Tired and faint, he waded up the beach and fell for- 
ward in the sand. But he could not stay there long; he 
knew that Staten Island was overrun with £nglish sol- 
diers. He must find some place to hide. 

The fog had lessened, but it was growing dark. A 
ship's bell struck the hour, and the sound was taken up 
by a hundred others in a chorus of clanging and ding- 
donging out in the mist. 

George walked up the beach. The water's edge was 
littered with debris from the fleet — baskets and empty 
boxes, crates, and drift-wood of all sorts. Something 
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caught his eye, and he stooped and picked up a stout- 
handled boat-hook. 

" Some poor fellow got the rope*s end for losing this," 
he said. " It may come in handy for me." He shoul- 
dered it and walked quickly on. A few rods farther and 
he came across a narrow pier or causeway that ran from 
the bank above the beach to a boat-landing some dis- 
tance out. 

There was just room for a man to crawl underneath. 
George stooped on his hands and knees and worked his 
way in as far as he could with comfort. Then he half 
buried himself in the dry sand. Tired with his two long 
swims and with the excitement of the last few hours, he 
went to sleep. But it was not for long. Suddenly he 
awoke — a great fear was on him. Why had he not 
thought of it before? Had Carter reached the shored 
George had heard no sound from him after he had 
turned to speak of leaving the paper in the boat. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE BREAKING STORM 

The reason that Carter did not hail, as tacitly agreed 
upon, is simply told. He could not have raised his 
voice if the fate of the country depended on his doing 
it, for he never remembered reaching land at all. 

When George had left him, Carter had kept straight 
ahead, but made the great mistake of trying to fight 
against the swiftly running tide. 

It buffeted him hither and thither, until he became 
utterly exhausted, and could just keep himself afloat 
and no more by weakly treading water. The direction 
of the shore he lost completely for some minutes, when 
all at once he heard the rippling sound again. Desper- 
ately he struck out, and then, oh joy! he heard the 
sound of voices. 

Carter tried to shout, but a sturdy wave catching him 
fair in the face mufHed the cry and almost foundered 
him. He remembered taking two or three strokes after 
that ; then all went black. 

" I'm certain I heard a cry out here," said a voice in 
the fog. High-pitched and distinct, the tones were very 
different from those that answered. 

" You have ears like a rabbit's, then," growled a deep 
bass. "For I heard nothing. Come, as I was say- 
ing—" 

"Pardon me. Just hearken for a minute. It may 
sound again," interrupted the first speaker. 
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Two figures leaned out over the Battery wall. 

The owner of the deep voice was a large man who 
sloped off in all directions. A huge scratch-wig was 
pulled over his forehead. The other would have at- 
tracted attention anywhere. Above a tightly buttoned 
snuff-colored coat appeared a thin, pinched face, whose 
little eyes looked out above prominent cheek-bones, 
and whose chin was thrust forward from a voluminous 
neckcloth. His movements were as quick and active as 
a weasel's. As he peered through the mist he pointed 
with his finger as if he were following something of 
whose constantly changing position he was not exactly 
sure. 

" Yes ; there it is," he said, at last. " Gadzooks, it's 
a man's body ! Here goes for it." 

The little man vaulted to the top of the wall and 
made a beautiful clean-cut dive out into the water. The 
counter-current set up by the ebb tide swirled softly 
against the sea-wall. It was easier swimming than a 
few rods farther out. 

" Hullo !" called a voice at last. 

"Hullo! This way," answered the large man, who 
was deftly casting loose a rope made fast to a ring-bolt 
in one of the stone posts. " Here ! This way." 

" I have him," said the one in the water, panting 
slightly. " But whether alive or dead I know not. It's 
the body of a lad," he added, as he caught the rope the 
big man hurled to him. 

Quickly he tied the end under Carter's armpits, and 
finding room for his fingers and toes in clefCs in the 
masonry, he climbed unassisted to the Battery wall. 

Together both men pulled the apparently drowned 
boy to the top. 

" Jabez, you are one of the greatest I know of," said 
the big man, as he helped to carry the senseless figure 
to a grass-plot. 
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" Tush !" was the answer. " I'm a good swimmer^ 
mayhap, for my light weight and growing years, thafs 
all.'' Indeed, this had been proved, for the small one 
had not even paused to remove his coat. *' The lad's 
alive/' he went on, speaking with his ear pressed close 
to Carter's chest. '^ Bear a hand quickly, we must get 
him in-doors." 

" Aye, but where ?" rejoined the larger. 

" To our friend the widow's. 'Tis but a step.** 

Again they picked up their burden and disappeared 
in the mist. 

When Carter Hewes came to his senses he found 
.Hiimself in a little room that was nearly filled by the 
big four-poster bed in which he lay. His head throbbed, 
and he felt faint and weary. But the feeling of being 
safe and warm was so comforting that he did not at 
once worry as to his whereabouts. 

Some persons were talking close to him; he could 
hear the words they said, but at first he could not raise 
himself. At last he got up, however, on his elbow. The 
voices came from behind the closed door at the head 
of his bed. 

" I am sick of hiding here like a fat badger in a strange 
hole that, by-the-way, is much to small for comfort," 
grumbled a deep voice. 

" Take heart. It's for a righteous cause," answered 
a high-pitched one. 

" Why not declare ourselves openly, and have it done 
with ?" returned the first. 

" The time's not ripe. We will be able to accomplish 
much more — and to play the role will require no dissem- 
bling. Pray don't doubt my logic." 

" That's well enough, but I'm tired of it all," came 
the grumble. "Suppose the British do not take the 
city ?" 

" Tush ! New York cannot be held. Remember diat 
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" The reply stopped, for another voice broke 
in. 

" How's the young gentleman?" inquired a loud, femi- 
nine whisper with an unmistakable brogue. 

" I'm just going in to see how fares it with him," was 
the response. 

Carter dropped back on the pillow, and half closed 
his eyelids. There was a small mirror at the foot of 
the bed, and in the reflection he saw the door open and 
a face peep in. He caught a glimpse of a pair of keen 
eyes, a large nose, and a strong, determined jaw. Im- 
mediately the door closed. 

" He's asleep," was whispered out in the hall. " *Tis 
the best thing ; when he wakens you can itHt him ques- 
tions. But not a word as to who fetched him here." 

" No, sur, not a word," the woman replied. 

Whether it was the suggestion contained in the warn- 
ing or not that worked the charm it is hard to tell. The 
fact was, however, that in a moment Carter began to 
snore. It was dusk when he awakened the second time. 
He felt much stronger, and a flood of recollections, that 
had not bothered him before, came to his mind. 

"Where was George? I hope and trust he's safe; 
God grant so!" he said, out loud. Then he weakly 
stepped out on the floor, and made his way to the 
window. "Hullo!" he said; "I know where I am, 
thank goodness." He had looked out on the Battery 
Green. " Now to find out to whom I am indebted," he 
added, walking to the, door. "Ahem!" he said, loudly, 
to attract attention. Then, "I beg pardon. Is there 
any one in ?" 

No answer, although Carter thought he heard a move- 
ment upstairs. Again he called, then he whistled. 

"They must be all out— or dead!" he ejaculated 
"What am I to do for clothes ?" 

As he turned back into the room he saw a much-worn 
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coat hanging over a chair, a pair of shoes with brass 
buckles, and some thick yarn stockings. He tried them 
on ; the coat was a trifle tight, so were the shoes, but he 
squeezed into them, and went down the stairway. No 
one was there. 

" Well, I can't wait to thank my unknown friends to- 
day," he said ; " I'll call a^ain." He slowly walked out 
of the doorway, looking over his shoulder every step 
or so. 

It had grown very dark in the last few minutes, so 
dark that a number of people had lit candles in their 
houses. Carter noticed that they shone with a peculiar 
greenish light ; some shutters were closed noisily. When 
he reached the green he paused. Many a thunder-storm 
had he seen gathering before, but never a sight like that. 
To the southwest rose a sheer wall of blue-black cloud, 
and overhead were circling and twisting huge billows 
like the smoke of burning tar; a few big drops spat- 
tered out of the sky. But there was dead silence — not 
a sound of thunder or a quiver of light. 

" Looks like rain," said a facetious burgher, who, with 
gaping mouth and face upturned, stood on his door-step. 

Carter did not answer, but hurried on ; somehow he 
felt that he was dreaming. He had half expected to 
see the British fleet anchored off the Battery. There 
was not a sail in sight, so he made straight for the head- 
quarters of George's regiment, praying that there they 
would have news of him. 

" No one's heard of Sergeant Frothingham since jres- 
ter morning," replied a member of George's squad. 
" He got leave for a day and hain't come back," the 
man added, grinning. 

This was the first intimation Carter had that he had 
been unconscious twenty-four hours. He felt sick at 
heart. His regiment was over on Long Island, his fa- 
ther was there also, and he knew few people in the town. 
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George's commander was his own ctfusin, however, and 
getting the direction of Captain Clarkson's house, he 
started out. It was dark as a mine shaft in the street — 
hardly light enough to see the walk ahead. 

The ominous silence was now broken by a fluttering 
of the elm branches that hung above the pathway ; then 
without warning a great bolt of light scored out of the 
sky. There was a sharp, cracking report, and a light, 
half pink, half yellow, seemed to go through Carter's eyes 
deep into his brain. He fell forward on his knees and 
elbows, and it was a half-minute before he could rise again. 

There, fifty feet from him, one of the tall trees lay in 
great white splinters, and beneath it was the body of a 
horse, stone-dead. 

Another blinding flash ! a roar of thunder, and a rush 
of wind and rain came with it. 

The young soldier plunged through the door of a pub- 
lic-house only a few steps farther on. He closed the 
door behind him with some difficulty. The wind roared 
furiously in the swaying elms outside. Occasionally the 
lightning made it bright as day. Carter sank into a big 
oak chair. He sat there, it seemed to him, for hours. 

" Ah, Lieutenant Hewes ! Not over on the island ?" 
said some one, clapping his hand on the lad's shoulder. 
" Where have you been ?" 

"I do not know exactly," murmured Carter, faintly, 
looking up at the handsome face of Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Hamilton, whom he had met often on the drill- 
grounds. 

" That means there's a story to be told," went on the 
other. " Come, join me In my dining. Don't let the 
elements interfere with our natural appetites." 

Carter did not know that part of his faintness came 
from lack of food. But when a big bit of tender mutton 
was placed before him, he ate with every mouthful put- 
ting life into him. • 
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As he was about to begin to tell the tale of advent 
of the previous day he felt something hard in the lin 
of the borrowed coat, and, inserting his fingers, he di 
forth a small note-book. He uttered an exclamation 
surprise. 

" George Frothingham — his book, 1774," he read, a 
sat there too astonished to speak. '' That was the y 
he left school — to go to Mr. Wyeth's,*' said Carter i 
loud. Again the anguish and fear shook him, for it 
called the last time he had seen George's face, and t 
book in the pocket of a strange coat. What meant i 

Lieutenant Hamilton looked as if he feared that i 
friend's senses had left him suddenly. 
. " Let us have the story, Comrade Hewes," he said. 
"• But it was never to be told. An interruption occun 
just then that changed the current of every thought, a 
stirred the room to a pitch of action. 

The door was burst open, and a man dripping w 
rain came in ; he carried a lantern, whose light had be 
extinguished. 

" Oh ! but it's a frightful night for a body to be 01: 
he said. " Three persons were killed by the thund 
bolts on Broadway. But have ye heard the canr 
firing ?" 

" You're crazy," said some one. " Cannon on sucl 
night as this ! But, harkee !" 

Three distinct reports sounded in quick succession 

" That's no thunder," said the landlord. 

" The signal guns !" exclaimed Lieutenant Hamiltc 

Again the door was forced open, and, accomyan 
by a blast of wind and rain, a soldier plunged into 
room. His hat was gone, and his loose hair was pi 
tered down his face. 

" A spy has arrived through the storm from Sta 
Island !" he shouted. " The British are landing in fo 
at Gravesend." 



CHAPTER X 
THE MESSENGER FROM STATEN ISLAND 

For a long time George lay awake underneath the 
pier, worrying more and more each moment about Carter. 
At last he decided that it was better to take the bright- 
est view of things, and that there was no use borrowing 
trouble, taking all into consideration. 

" He may have hailed and I not heard himy ' he rea- 
soned, sensibly, putting it out of his mind ; and looking 
out, he saw that the fog had cleared away, the anchor 
lights of the fleet shone brightly, and their reflections 
were flashing and dancing in the waters of the bay. 

While watching he fell asleep again. But he was 
soon awakened by footsteps that literally sounded in his 
ears. The planks of the pier were only a few inches 
above his head, and some sand fell through the cracks 
upon him. It had been daylight for an hour or more, 
and it was stifling hot in his cramped hiding-place. 

The sounds that had aroused him had been made by 
a party of sailors coming ashore from some of the boats 
that were tied to the landing. On the beach below a 
number of small craft were drawn up, and some Jack 
Tars 2Uid a few soldiers were digging in the sand for 
danis. 

"Jupiter, but I'm hungry," murmured the young Yan- 
kee soldier, " and as dry in my throat as a sooty chim- 
ney 1" 

Something that was said above his head rang so well 
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with his thoughts just then that he made a sudden mov& 
ment, and almost broke his nose against a beam. 

" What have ye in th' bottle, Jock, my lad ? Douse 
my pipes ! but have ye got into the Admiral's cellar ?" 

"Nothin' but cold spring-water, messmate," was an- 
swered, cheerily. " But I fain 'twere what had once been 
inside this bit of glass. I'm sick of the mealy wet they 
give us on the Roebuck^ 

" Water's water the world over, when it comes to drink- 
in'," was the answer. " I wouldn't spoil the thirst I have 
on me for my morning's grog for the best spring-water 
in this cursed land we've come to." 

" Hist 1 here," said the water-drinker ; " I've got some- 
thing else, me hearty, that will make your tongue curl. 
It's a meat-pie and a big hunk of cheese. I prigged it 
out of the kitchen window up at the big house yonder." 

" Let's off where we can get a taste and smell, mess- 
mate. It will be hard to take with us," whispered the 
other; adding, hurriedly, " Stay! here comes the captain! 
Hide your prog ; we'll come back for it. Don't be caught 
red-handed, man !" 

George saw the bottle and a bundle wrapped in an old 
bit of straw- matting thrust under the boards of the 
pier. 

The two men hastened to the float and joined five or 
six of their companions, who were waiting there. 

Presently a man with a cocked hat came walking 
quickly down the path. He gave a few curt orders, 
and the sailors manned one of the boats and pulled for 
the first of the outlying vessels. 

" * Necessity knows no law,' " said George, reaching out 
with the boat-hook. 

He skilfully rolled the bottle towards him. It bad 
once contained Madeira. Then he hooked on to the 
bundle, and soon landed the meat-pie and the cheese. 
This done, he poked the matting outside in full view. 
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"Three good meals here," he said, munching away, 
flat on his back. ** Now, how to get out of this ?" 

There were only two plans left — to wait until dark 
and try to obtain possession of one of the boats, or go 
inland and attempt to find a friend in one of the island 
farmers. He decided on the former. 

It would take too much space to detail the conversa- 
tions he overheard, or to tell of the chagrin of the sailor- 
men when they found out that some one had unearthed 
their spoils. They laid the blame on a landing-party 
from another vessel, however, and their language on the 
occasion was that generally accredited to pirates ; but it 
seemed to ease their minds in a measure. While they 
were declaring in several different languages that they 
would " catch the thief and keelhaul him well," George 
smiled in his hiding-place in the sand, and commenced 
his mid-day meal. 

His range of vision was somewhat constricted on ac- 
count of his narrow quarters, but he could see everything 
plainly that went on seaward. 

The sailors and soldiers appeared to crack rough jokes 
and grumble rather than carry on coherent intercourse, 
and, so far as news went, nothing could be gleaned from 
what they said. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon George heard some- 
thing at last that made him strain every nerve to listen. 
His heart thumped against his ribs. 

" Pardon me, my lord," a rich voice spoke, " but to- 
night would be the time. Look at yonder clouds. The 
Yankees would hardly expect us to land in the face of 
Such threatening weather. 'Twould be a trick worthy 
of their own invention." 

" There will be a storm, Cornwallis," answered a good- 
natured drawl. " I hate to start the ball rolling to the 
accompaniment of Joye's music, and methinks rain damp- 
ens ardor. But it is as my brother says." 
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" What think you, my Lord Howe ?" asked the one 
addressed as Cornwallis. 

" If it storms, land twenty thousand troops. The rd>- 
els will not come to terms— deluded fools ! Let's have 
no more temporizing/' This was said in low, firm tones 
that showed the speaker was accustomed to authority. 

" Land it is/' replied the one addressed as Comwal- 
lis. " I doubt if they have a sentry posted. Phcebus 
Apollo ! Look at the front of that black cloud. Hurry, 
sirs, or we shall not make the ships before it be upon us." 

Three gentlemen in silk stockings — for George could 
see their well-shaped legs before he caught a glimpse of 
anything else — walked down the pier. The sailors 
lounging about sprang up to attention; a soldier who 
had been playing leap-frog with a companion froze stiff 
with his hand to his sweltering forehead. 

'^ Out oars I Give way !" and two barges left the float, 
Cornwallis in one, and the two other distinguished fig- 
ures in the second. 

'' Lord Howe and his brother, the general, that's who 
you are," whispered George. " And you are going to 
land twenty thousand troops on Long Island, eh ? Oh, 
if Washington only knew ! and I am going to let him 
into the secret, gentlemen, if the good Lord will prosper 
me. 

He lay back again and prayed for darkness, for his 
plans were now well formed. 

A few yards away up the beach lay a dingy — the 
smallest boat swung at the side or stern-quarters of a 
ship. Stoutly built, and bluff in the bows, it was made 
for weather. Extending over the gunwale was a pair of 
light, new oars. The little boat had been hauled up on 
the sands to be calked and painted. The job had 
been finished early in the morning. All day had George 
cast covetous eyes upon her. 

Now, a,s if in answer to his prayer, it had grown dark 
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suddenly, as if the night had sprung forward some five 
hours. There was great to-do out on the water. 

Signals climbed up and down the halyards. Drums 
tapped, and on shore trumpets answered one another. 
It grew darker and darker, and, be joyful ! the tide was 
coming in strong, rippling against the pier-head and 
creeping up the beach. All of the boats had been called 
back to the fleet ; but the dingy was left, and George's 
hopes rose. All his chances lay in her. 

The pier was deserted, and he loosened his limbs from 
their temporary grave, and worked his head and shoul- 
ders out and looked around. " There lies the city," he 
said aloud. At this moment a great seam of fire ran 
across the cloud and hurled itself down at the earth. A 
burst of thunder followed. This was the bolt that had 
felled the elm so close to his friend Carter. 

George crawled out and stumbled. He was so stiff 
that his knees hurt him when he moved. Now the wind 
came, and the rain began that wonderful downpour ; the 
lightning flashed incessantly. George hid alongside the 
dingy. He caught momentary glimpses of the nearest 
ships getting out stern anchors. 

Now was the time for moving. The rain fairly stung 
him as he stood up and applied his shoulder to the 
dingy's bow. He dug his bare toes into the sand, and 
the muscles knotted in his arms and back. But the 
boat moved not so much as a finger's breadth. Again 
he took fresh hold, and strained until his ears pained 
and the cords of his neck were tense as bow-strings. 

The small boat ploughed backward ! the tide caught 
the stem ; then the rest of the launching was easy. 

Many a sailor in that great fleet could not have done 
what this deep-chested boy of sixteen had accomplished 
by sheer strength. 

As the dingy floated, George waded after her, and, giv* 
ing a final push, tumbled over the side. The current 
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swept him up the shore. Even if seen by the big sloop- 
of-war that lay nearest to him, he reasoned that in the 
midst of all the bustle on board no one would think of 
putting after a drifting boat. He shipped thie tiller, and 
kept well out of sight until the pitching and tossing told 
him he was getting into deeper water. 

When he raised his head he was surprised to see what 
a distance he had travelled, and he thanked the light- 
ning ; it enabled him to keep his course. By stepping 
one of the oars in the mast-hole he increased his speed 
perceptibly. * : 

It was manifest that LoM Howe meant: what he;8sud, 
for now and then he saw crowded boats half running 
before the gale straight for the Gravesend beach. Roll- 
ing and plunging, the dingy made headway to the nortL 

Washington was holding a conference with his officers 
in the big room of the Kenedy House. . Lately it had 
been rumored that Howe was going to up anchor and 
make sail for Philadelphia. 

The storm raging without at times compelled a pause 
in the conversation. It was nearly midnight when a 
rapid knocking on the door followed the lull caused by 
a tremendous thunder-clap. 

An officer thrust his head in from the hallway. " Par- 
don me, your excellency," he said, " but there's a well- 
nigh drowned youth here, who claims he has come from 
Staten Island and bears news of importance." 

''Show him in at once," said Washington, pushing 
back from the map-covered table. 

Some of the officers half arose as a bedraggled figure 
entered. Barefooted, clad only in his shirt and trou- 
sers, with a big smooch of black paint covering half his 
face, the messenger drew himself up at attention. 

" Well, sir, said the general, " what have you to tell, 
my lad ?" 
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" I have just come from the British fleet," was the re- 
ply. '^ They are landing twenty thousand men on Long 
[sland near Gravesend, your excellency." 

In a few words he told his story, and great was the 
excitement. In obedience to an invitation, the bearer 
3f the tidings had sat down in a corner of a big sofa« 
Fhe water dripped from his soaked clothing. 

"Here, one of you gentlemen take this brave lad and 
and him something warm and dry to wear," spoke the 
::ommander-in-chief, kindly. 

One of the aides arose. " I have nothing but a spare 
uniform," he remarked, as the two went out into the 
iiall and climbed the stairs to a little room on the third 
floor. 

In a few minutes they returned, each dressed in the 
-ull uniform of a lieutenant. 

Three cannon had fired' in quick succession, and as 
ihty entered the signal-guns roared again from the Bat- 
:ery. 

Most of the ofiicers had disappeared. Two were de- 
spatched to inform the Convention at White Plains. 
But near the door stood one who had evidently just 
i^ome in out of the storm. It was John Clarkson, com- 
laanding a company of the Tenth New Jersey Foot — 
Greorge's own captain. 

Washington was standing; he took a step nearer as 
^e two young men came into the room. " I have seen 
^ou somewhere before, my lad," he said, " have I not ?" 

"Yes, general," was the response. "You did me the 
bonor of speaking to me." 

"I remember," said the commander-in-chief; "your 
aame is Frothingham, and you have a sister and aunt 
Am I not right ?" 

"Yes, general." 

"You are now a sergeant?" went on Washington. 

"Yes, your excellency." 
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'* I have in my hand your commission as lieutenant" L 

George almost fell, and so overcome was he that he L 
could not reply. ^ 

Captain Clarkson hurried up and grasped his hand. {^ 
** God bless you, my boy !" he said, much affected. ^ 

" 1 pray you will accept the loan of the uniform," said 
the young aide. " There will be no time to get another." 

At first George demurred, but his new friend insisted. 

"You will honor it," he said, showing his fine teeth 
in a gracious smile. " No need of further thanks." 

A tall, dark man spoke up. " I have a vacancy in my 
regiment. May I have this young man to fill it?" be 
asked. 

Washington smiled. "You are hereby assigned to 
Colonel Hand's regiment of rifles," he said. "Now, '^ 
gentlemen, there is work before us on Long Island." ^ 

George, huddled under a canvas tent an hour later, 
in the clumsy boat that was ferrying him and some of ' |^ 
his brother officers across the East River, glanced at 
the lace on his cuffs. 

" I never thought of asking his name," he said, out 
loud. " What a dolt I am !" 

One thing had begun to weigh on his mind increas- 
ingly. He had heard no news of Carter. He breathed 
a fervent prayer that he would see his friend again. 

The next day was the 23d of August. 

When the young lieutenant crept out of the hay of a ^^ 
small barn early in the morning — ^for he had joined his ^ 
new command the night before through all the storm- 
he walked to the brow of a little hill that overlooked 
the marshes and meadows in the direction of Gravesend. ;| 
The branches of the trees along the hill were filled with 
men watching intently something that was going on be- 
low. George climbed a short distance up a small oak. ^ 

There they were — the British! It seemed to him L 
thousands upon thousanjds. Their red coats gleamed, I 
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id occasionally a musket or a sword flashed in the dis- 
nce ; the different bodies of troops moved like huge 
d caterpillars across the meadow and along the beach, 
umbers of boats were drawn up on the sand ; many more 
ere shuttling back and forth to the vessels in the bay ; 
iree large frigates were anchored quite close inshore. 

He looked at the men about him. It hardly seemed 
>ssible that these lads, many scarcely older than him- 
dfy in gray yam stockings and patched coats, would be 
>Ie to stand for an instant against that brave array. 
h, if his brother William were only here beside him ! 
id yet he heaved a sigh of relief, for who could tell 
hat was going to happen ? 

A bugle sounded, and the men ran back to the clear- 
ig and formed in line. Their faces were pale, and there 
as little talking. A feeling of unreality was in George's 
lind ; he could scarcely believe that there was going to 
2 a battle. As yet he had not heard a death-dealing 
lot fired in all his life, and he did not know that it 
iemed to have a different sound from that of a gun dis- 
larged in practice or in sport. 

Soon the regiment was on the move. They drove 
efore them, as they made their way along the ridge of 
ills, all the cattle and live-stock that could be gathered 
i from the surrounding farms. 

Looking back, they could see columns of smoke ris- 
ig from the direction of New Utrecht and Gravesend. 
ome cannon-shots were also heard, and every heart 
eat quickly with excitement. 

At last they reached the spot where the road crossed 
le Flatbush meadows and wound up the valley. It 
ras known as Central Pass. Here coats were thrown 
side, and with spades and improvised picks and shovels 

long redoubt was thrown up along the ridge. For three 
ays they toiled incessantly, felling trees and making 
scarpments of sharpened stakes. 
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It had rained almost incessantly, and it seemed to 
George that his new clothes would never get dry again. 
He had slept each night upon the soaked ground, and 
his hands and feet were sore and blistered. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning. The redoubt had 
been finished, and the men, after an early parade, were 
cooking their breakfasts over little smoky fires in the 
thickets. Suddenly the booming of two guns was heard 
behind them. 

For a day or so there had been random shots in front, 
but what did these two lone reports mean ? The sol- 
diers jumped to their arms. A bugle rang clearly and 
sharply at the bottom of the hill. It was a strange call it 
played. 

"Steady I" was the word that came down the line. 
" Keep your fire until they are close to us. Aim low. 
Keep cool." 

Such were the instructions that were passed along by 
the officers. Colonel Hand had stationed himself be- 
hind George's company. He was standing so close that 
the latter could overhear what passed. 

" I know not what those two guns mean," said Col- 
onel Hand to Major Chauncey, "but signals of some 
kind, I judge they must be, from Sullivan's forces over 
to the eastward." 

But little did he know that it was those two signal- 
guns that had set on foot the action, and that the sound 
had caused a feeling of exultation to run through the 
English lines. 

Now at the bottom of the hill could be seen moving 
troops ; strange tall hats extended above the shrubbery, 
and a line of brilliantly uniformed soldiers burst out 
into the meadow. The green coats, the white and red 
facings, and the glitter of brass told who they were. 

" The Hessians I" exclaimed Major Chauncey. " Steady, 
lads. We can lick the Dutchmen.'' 
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On they came. The clicking of the locks could be 
heard along the redoubt. The men, trembling, but cool 
under the influence of their commander, were settling 
themselves in easy positions for taking aim, when sud- 
denly a spreading volley was heard in the rear. 

What could it mean ? Surely there were none of the 
enemy behind them. Why should the forces be firing ? 

" Here, some one climb a tree ! Take this glass !" 
shouted Colonel Hand. 

George stepped forward. It was no effort for him to 
make his way up into the branches; but he did not 
need the glass — his heart stood still ! He could hardly 
form the words that were upon his lips. What he had 
seen was this: Gleams of red flaring here and there 
along the hill-side behind them. 

"We are surrounded!" he shouted down, and slid 
through the branches with a crash. 

Some of the riflemen were sent back to meet the new 
forces in the rear, but by this time the firing had com- 
menced along the line, and the Hessians were swarming 
up the hill. So confused now became events that George 
could only see what happened close to him, and even of 
that his recollections were most vague. 

A tall form burst through the bushes, and a great red- 
bearded face thrust itself over the redoubt. In an in- 
stant the forms seemed to be all around him. The 
shouts varied, first in one direction and then in another. 
He could never forget the horror with which he saw a 
tall Hessian draw back his bayonet at a young figure on 
the ground. 

Twigs snapped and crackled all around ; the bullets 
ripped through the leaves of the trees, and the first 
thing the young lieutenant knew he was standing breast- 
high in a Uiicket, and before him stood a green-coated for- 
eigner, breathing hard from the charge through the brush, 
the bayonet on his musket pointing at George's throat. 
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Captain Clarkson's company was on the extreme left 
wing. A little brook ran down the hollow, and most of 
the fighting had been at the front and to the left 

George scarcely noticed the shrieks and cries for 
mercy and the groans. His eye was upon the figure 
standing in front of him, and the blade of the roughly 
made sword he carried was grating against the bright 
steel that was thrusting at him viciously. Twice he par- 
ried, and then his opponent lunged again. The hilt and 
the musket came together with a clash. George lost 
his footing, tripped over a fallen branch, and fell back- 
ward ; but so great was the force of the lunge the green- 
coated soldier had levelled at him that the latter, too, 
lost his balance and pitched forward. Both fell over 
the bank of the little brook and rolled down into the 
shallow water. They were now out of sight of the fight- 
ing, and locked in each other^s arms. The Hessian 
snapped with his teeth like a cornered dog, and with his 
fingers tried to close about George's throat. But the 
boy was strong and wiry, and the man was tired from 
his sharp run up the hill. Over and over they went m 
the sand and pebbles, the young American silent, but 
the Hessian grunting and cursing in his foreign tongue. 
At last George was on top, and his hand closed about a 
large stone. He struck the man a heavy blow between 
the eyes, and the latter relaxed his hold. He lay there, 
with his body half in the muddy waters of the brook. 

George looked about him. The firing had now grown 
less and less, but the shouts were still heard, and occa- 
sionally a bullet whistled through the trees. Stooping, 
he picked up his dented sword, and, without a glance at 
the figure of the senseless German, made his way down 
the stream. He crawled under the corner of a rail- 
fence, and lay there in the ferns tr3ring to get his 
breath. 

It was evident that Colonel Hand's brave forces had 
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been destroyed ; the Americans had been driven back 
and defeated. 

As night came on George moved from his hiding- 
place, and, crawling on his hands and knees, made his 
way again to the top of the incline. And now his expe- 
rience * playing Injun ' at Stanham Mills came into good 
use. He knew that the Americans must be to the north- 
ward. 

Occasionally, as he went through the bushes, he stum- 
bled across the victims of the Hessians' fury, and, strange 
to say, again a feeling of unreality came over him; his 
mind was so fixed on his own dangerous position that 
he could not think of the past horror. 

Watch-fires were on every side. Once or twice he 
had, unseen, crawied across the beat of a British sen- 
try, and in this way he entered the American lines. In 
fact, he did not know he was there until he saw the 
heavy earthworks, and heard a voice exclaim quite 
close to him : 

" New York is lost, but we can whip them in New 
Jersey, I can promise you." 

George knew that voice in an instant. He arose from 
behind the stone-wall along which he had been crawl- 
ing — for he had long since been in among the houses. 
" Colonel Hewes !" he said. " Oh, Colonel Hewes !" 

The party gathered about the fire on the roadside 
started. 

" Who's there ? Who called me ?" inquired the one 
who had been speaking. 

" I ; George Frothingham," was the reply. 
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CHAPTER XI 
TROUBLOUS TIMES 

The little camp-fire at which Colonel Hewes and 
some of the officers were sitting was just outside the 
line of fortifications which the Americans had thrown 
up some weeks previously. 

Colonel Hewes, as soon as he heard George's answer, 
welcomed the young soldier heartily, and, searching in 
the saddle-bags that were l3dng on the ground, he se- 
cured some bread and a slice of ham, which George ac- 
cepted eagerly, as he had not tasted food since early in 
the morning. 

But Colonel Hewes had heard no tidings of his son, 
and George could not find it in his heart to tell his 
fears. " He may be safe," he kept saying to himself. 
Before he had a chance to talk at length the colonel 
was called away, and, hearing that a remnant of his reg- 
iment was two miles to the east, George bade his friends 
good-bye. 

For two days nothing was done, but at last Washing- 
ton's plans were perfected, and under the cover of a 
heavy fog nine thousand men were ferried across to the 
city of New York. As George was about to embark 
with the body of discouraged stragglers in one of the 
small boats impressed for the service, he heard a famil- 
iar voice beside him. 

Carter Hewes I George started suddenly. There he 
stood. A cape was over his shoulder, his left arm was 
in a sling. 
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"Oh, Carter, are you wounded?" he exclaimed, be- 
fore the other had noticed who it was that called to 
him. 

"George, dear friend, you've escaped?" answered 
Carter, wheeling. Then he noticed the anxious glance. 
" Merely a scratch," he went on. " Come over with my 
company, at least what is left of them — it's been bad 
work. What! a lieutenant! Hurrah! I told you so." 

The soldiers crowded into the flat-boat, and soon the 
two friends were drifting across the river. 

" Your father's proposal has gone to the Convention," 
said George. " I brought it back with me." 

" That relieves me," said Carter. " It's a pet scheme 
of his, and it was dreadful careless of me to forget and 
carry it in my pocket. See ; do you remember this ?" 
He held out the note-book. 

"Why, it's mine!" cried George. "Where did you 
get it ?" 

Questions and answers followed in quick succession, 
and the young officers seemed to forget that they were 
retreating with a defeated army. 

As soon as they had landed at the city they made 
their way past the Fly Market, near the river. 

" It looks as if a plague were in town," thought George 
to himself. He had just finished relating the incidents 
that led to his sudden promotion, and had listened to 
Carter's tale of the adventures in the strange house. 

Carter was leaning on his arm as they went up the 
street, and suddenly he stopped. " Take a good look 
at this man, here on the right. Who is he ?" he asked. 

As George turned he saw in the group of spectators a 
strange figure leaning on a stick. His clothes were rag- 
ged, and his hat flopped about his ears; a patch was 
over his left eye, but despite all this the young lieuten- 
ant recognized him in an instant. 

" That's my old school-master, Jabez Anderson. The 

7 
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Tory-hunters haven't found him, evidently," he said, 
quietly, " and I certainly shall not betray him ; though 
he's rabid for the crown." 

" It seems to me that I have met him some place," 
returned Carter. " But, come to think, he resembles a 
portrait I've seen and can't place for the life of me." 

What Carter was thinking of was a reflection in an old 
gilt-framed mirror, although he did not know it 

" He's an odd fish," said George, as they stepped for- 
ward again, " and used to give us long lectures on our 
duty^to the king, and all in his own way, for he told 
minutely the grievances of the colonies, and then ad- 
monished us to be steadfast. I often, even then, felt 
like taking up cudgels. on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. I owe him no ill-will." 

As he spoke he looked in his companion's face. '' You 
are suffering, dear friend," he said. "We must find 
some place to rest." 

" It's nothing. I shall be right in a few days," mur- 
mured Carter. 

George noticed that he was pale, however, and that 
during the last half-hour or so he leaned more heavily 
on his arm. 

" Courage ; I know of just the place," he said. 

" We won't be left quietly here very long," responded 
Carter. " Howe has us on the hip, I fear me. Let mie 
sit down on this step a minute." 

" Mr. Frothingham ! Mr. Frothingham !" called a 
voice just at this juncture. 

George looked around. There stood Mrs. Mack. 

"Thank Dame Fortune," said George to his com- 
panion, " here's my old landlady ; she will look after us, 
I'll warrant." 

He stepped over to where the honest woman stood. 
She spoke before he had time to say a word. 

" Oh ! Mr. Frothingham ! I hev somethin* fer ye to 
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the house, su*," she said ; " and shure you lift a foine 
suit of clothes." 

George's heart bounded. He needed clothes badly 
enough, but had no recollection of having left anything 
but an old worn coat. 

" Won't yez be after comin' ter the house ?" continued 
the woman. " I kin git you a bite to ate, and you kin 
stay there. Shure ye look that tired." 

George easily got permission from his captain, and 
dropped out of the ranks. With the help of the widow 
he succeeded in getting Carter tucked away in a great 
soft bed, where he immediately went to sleep. The last 
thing he said was ; " George, this is the house they took 
me to, only I had the little room up-stairs." George 
stole away, intending to ask an explanation from the 
good Irishwoman, and solve the mystery at once. 

" Whisper," said Mrs. Mack, taking her old boarder 
by the arm, forestalling his questioning. " I was on the 
look fer ye. Here !" 

What was George's surprise, and even consternation, 
when Mrs. Mack handed him an envelope. He opened 
it. It was heavy with gold coin — English guineas, bright 
and clinking. 

" Where did they come from ? Where ? Where ?" he 
exclaimed. 

" Shure I don't know, sir," said Mrs. Mack. " They 
wus lift here by a little old man who wus deaf and 
dumb." 

George was puzzled. 

" They are shure fer you, sir," she said, " b^kase he 
described you." 

" And if he was deaf and dumb, how could he describe 
me?" 

The good woman appeared confused. " And shure, 
sir, wid signs," she answered. ** Oh, I will git the suit 
of clothes." 
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She disappeared, but came back immediately. Again 
was the young soldier almost frightened. He never 
owned a coat like that, and surely never possessed such 
a fine pair of buckskin breeches ; but there they were. 

" Some mistake," said George, looking at the yellow , 
facings, the large brass buttons, and the lieutenant's 
shoulder-knots. '* I won't take them until I know where 
they came from," said he, decidedly. 

Now may the recording angel forgive the good washer- 
woman, for he must have put down against her name that 
day a fib of the straightest, whitest kind. 

"I made thim fer ye," she said, unblushingly. "If 
all the army was dressed as foine as that, the ' Rid Coats' 
would take off their hats to ye." 

The fact was Mrs. Mack may have referred to the 
lace trimmings when she said that she had ^* made them," 
for that was all she had contributed. 

Aunt Clarissa must have relented ! At last it dawned 
on the young soldier. Why had he not written to her ? 
He resolved to do so at once. If he could only find 
some way of sending her the letter. 

In a few days Carter was able to move, and Colonel 
Hewes — who had been ordered to New Jersey to help 
his cousin mould cannon-balls — took him with him out 
to the estate. Mrs. Mack had acknowledged the fact 
that the wounded lad had been her guest before, under 
certain mysterious circumstances. But she could not 
or would not explain the method or means of his previ- 
ous arrival, insisting that he was brought to her by two 
" dark men " whose language she could not understand. 

Two days after Carter's departure George stood lean- 
ing against the side of a little brick guard-house — he was 
officer of the guard — his thoughts were far away, busy 
with the gbod old times, when he saw down the street 
some one crossing from a path that led along the com- 
mon. His heart beat quickly. He would know that 
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shufiQing gait, that was yet so strong, among a thou- 
sand. In half a minute his long young legs were strid- 
ing in the direction of the retreating figure, and in an- 
other he had grasped the man by both shoulders and 
swung him sharply against a tall board fence. 

" Cato, you old rascal !" he exclaimed. 

" Why, Mas'r George," came the answer, with a jerky 
emphasis. " How y-y-youse growed, and I done guess 
you pritty strong too, but you needn't try fer to p-prove 
it no more." 

It was not until this that George remembered that he 
must have changed somewhat, and that he did not know 
really how strong he had become, for it only seemed yes- 
terday that the old man had been able to lay him across 
his knee, or carry him by the slack of his little home- 
spun coat. 

" Cato," he said, " how are you all at home ?" 

" Dat's what I's come to tell you, young mas'r," said 
the old darky. " Dere's a peck of trubble over yander, 
and I's got a letter fer you from Mistis Grace." 

George took the crumpled paper and read it hastily. 
How she must have changed — his little sister — to write 
and think such thoughts as these ! For the letter told 
how she prayed every night that he would come back 
safe and sound, and that the great General Washington 
would whip the British and drive them from the country. 
"Aunt Clarissa would not let me write to you," con- 
cluded the letter, "and does not know that Cato has 
gone to look for you. Good-bye, dear, dear George. 

" From your little Rebel Sister, 

" Grace." 

"God bless her sweet heart !" said Lieutenant Froth- 
ingham, and he paused for a minute. Oh, it seemed so 
long ago, and William, his dear brother, was in England, 
and could not understand. 
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'* Cato," he said, suddenly, breaking away from his 
train of thought (the old darky had not spoken), "did 
you bring any money for me some time ago and leave it 
with Mrs. Mack ?" 

" No, sah, 'fo* de Lawd, I didn', Mas'r (jeorge, but Ts 
got some now," he said, hurriedly, diving into the capa- 
cious pockets of his flapping waistcoat. He brought out 
a worn leather wallet. It contained two gold pieces and 
a half-handful of silver. " It*s yours, sah," he said. 

George looked at him earnestly. " Did Mistress Froth- 
ingham send it to me ?" he asked. 

The old darky shifted uneasily. '' Yes, sah,^' he said, 
faintly. 

"Cato, you're telling me a lie," said George, once 
more laying his hand on the colored man's shoulder. 
'' I don't need the money, and you know that it is yours. 
I am rich now, Cato." He jingled the gold coins in hb 
own pocket. 

A tear rolled down the old darky's face. 

"T'ank God for dat, honey," he said. "Old Cato 
didn't know." Then, as if to change the subject, he 
went on more cheerfully. "Cunel Hewes's cousin is 
runnin' de big works, sah. Dey is moulding a big chain 
over dere — biggest you ever seed. Dey done goin' to 
tro it 'cross de Hudson Ribber to keep dem *Red Coat* 
boats from goin' up. He's makin' cannon-balls. I 
reckon he'd like to use yo' foundry." 

" Well, what's to prevent him ?" said George. 

"'Deed ol' miss' won't let 'im," responded Cato, seri- 
ously. " She'd fight 'em toof and nail." 

George smiled. " Have you heard her speak of me ?" 
he asked. 

" No, Mas'r George," said the old negro, shaking his 
head. " I heered her tell Mistis Grace dat— dat — " 

" Well ?" said George. 

" Dat you wus dead to her, you 'n' massa." 
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A drum rolled in the distance, and some ragged sol- 
diers came into the street leading some thin, unkempt 
horses from the stable across the way. Two non-com- 
missioned officers stepped from the door of the little 
house before which Cato and his young master had been 
standing. One was buckling on his heavy leather belt. 

" Orders to march, I reckon," he said to his compan- 
ion. George acknowledged the salute they gave him, 
and the old negro removed his hat and bowed. 

" Wus dat Gineral Washington ?" he asked, in an awed 
whisper, looking at the burly figure of the first speaker, 
who had a great lump of cheese in his hand, which he 
was endeavoring to wedge into the pocket of his coat 

" No, Cato," said George ; " that was a sergeant of 
artillery." 

He was scribbling a few lines, addressed to his sister, 
on a bit of rough paper. He thrust it into Cato's hand. 
"Good-bye, old friend," he said, and placed his arm about 
the faithful darky's shoulder and gave him a squeeze, as 
he bad often done in the good old days. 

"I's not goin* back," said Cato, shaking his head. 
" I's goin' wid you as yo' body-sarvant." 

"You can't," said George. "Prithee do you think 
that a lieutenant is allowed a servant ?" 

"I don't know," said the old darky. " I spec you'll 
be a gineral 'fore very long." 

"No, DO, Cato, you must go back," said his young 
master. " Good-bye — good-bye." 

He turned quickly and ran off towards the guard- 
house. Where could the gold have come from? It 
was puzzling. 

Cato looked after him, and, placing the note in the 
crown of his big hat, walked slowly away. 

An orderly met the young lieutenant at the door. 
" Your presence is requested at headquarters, sir," he 
said, and hurried off. 
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The city was going to be abandoned, and to Geoige 
Frothingham was given the important charge of con- 
ducting the precious powder-train through the lanes and 
by-ways of Manhattan Island to the new position Wash- 
ington had taken at Harlem Heights. 

At noon the caravan was ready to start. Besides the 
lumbering vans, two brass field-pieces trundled and jolt- 
ed along with the rear-guard. George knew well the 
best route to take, and gave the orders to push ahead 
up the * King's Highway ' — the old post-road to Boston. 

At a street corner as they passed were standing some 
soldiers of one of the commands that had not received 
marching orders. Running out into the street, one of 
the men touched a tall private on the elbow. It was 
Thomas, tlie former porter in Mr. Wyeth's office. He 
held in his hand a buckskin bag of bullets. 

" Brother Ralston," he said, " here are some leaden 
pills. Shoot straight with them." Then he noticed 
George, and saluted. Pouring something out in his 
hand, he came up close. " Slip them into your pocket 
for a keepsake, Mr. Frothingham," he said. " They are 
some of those that were moulded out of the statue of 
King George himself." 

George took them, and remembered the time when he 
and his brother had looked at this same statue. when 
they had that first unhappy parting with Carter Hewes 
three years before. How differently had things ter- 
minated. He smiled sadly as he thanked the porter, and 
slipped the new shining bullets into his pocket. 

As they trudged along through the hot sun and the 
dust, a young officer, scarcely nineteen, galloped up and 
down the line, hurrying on those in the rear, and keep^ 
ing the column well together to prevent straggling. He 
did not shout his orders, but talked in a low, intense 
voice ; his movements were quick and nervous, but his 
graceful figure sat erect on his horse, and he seemed to 
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take in everything with a rapid glance of his handsome, 
deep-set eyes. Geoige saw at once that it was his 
friend who had lent him his first lieutenant^s uniform, 
and whose name he had forgotten to ask. Chagrined, 
he thought that he could only explain that the wet had 
ruined everything, and the gay coat had been discarded 
after its short season on Long Island. 

** Who is he, that he should assume such airs ?" said 
one of the slouching rear-guard. The young ofBcer had 
hastened him on by giving him a sharp dig in the shoul- 
der with his foot as he rode up the line. 

" 'Tis young Aaron Burr," responded a straggler from 
one of the commands in advance. 

" Humph ! the young coxcomb I" exclaimed the first 
soldier. 

" Coxcomb, perhaps, but a game one, I'll warrant you," 
was the answer. 

The last time the young officer galloped down the 
line, his tired horse dotted and blotched with foam, he 
caught sight of George, and rode up to him. 

"Well met. Comrade Frothingham !" he said, with a 
smile. "Take charge of these lazybones. Stop their 
mouths, and make them use their legs." 

He cut with apparent playfulness at the shoulder of 
one of the belated ones nearest to him. 

The blow stung, nevertheless. But the man only 
cringed, and hastened on as a jaded horse might under 
a goading. George looked at his face carefully. It was 
the pale youth with the fishy eyes who had been a clerk 
in Mr. Wyeth's employ with him. They had cordially 
disliked each other. The pale youth had the name of 
being a tale-bearer and a coward. 

It was good that the rear-guard had hastened, for 
scarcely had they crossed to the heights at Harlem, 
where Washington was waiting, when the British ap- 
peared from east and west. A battery of Yankee 
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artillery — the two brass pieces — had taken possession 
of a little knoll, and they roared alternately and held 
the victors in check. George placed his force along the ! 
slope, and took command of the battery. At the sound 
of the guns and the smell of the white sulphurous smoke 
our young hero's heart once more began to beat with 
that strange unaccountable excitement. As he faced 
his men about, he noticed Private Ralston kneel down 
behind a stump, and soon the bullets moulded from 
King George's statue were singing across the meadow. 
The pursuit stopped at the bottom of the hill. 

That night George and his weary companions rested 
in the hay of a small bam on the hill-side that over- 
looked the beautiful village of Bloomingdale. 

He was too tired to sleep, and his thoughts ran ram- 
pant. What must William think of him? What was 
his brother doing? Why could not he see the right 
side ? Oh, the bitterness of it, and when would it end? 
Perhaps one of those bullets whose sound he now knew 
so well would settle things for good and all. If only 
William were here by him ! 

" Look back at the city ! — look I" said a voice from 
the hay. 

Far to the southward great red tongues of flame were 
leaping against the sky ; billows of smoke swept up and 
caught the reflection of the flames below, sparks filled the 
air and danced out over the river. The city was on fire. 

As George watched the conflagration from the win- 
dow of the bam, which was now crowded with excited 
soldiers, some men on horseback passed by on the road 
beneath. 

"There's a warm reception for them," said a short, 
thick-set man with a round, chubby face. His voice 
had a cheery, good-natured sound. 

"I don't think that it was fired by our directions, 
Greneral Putnam," came the answer. 
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"Probably it was done by the British themselves. 
adzooks, but it is a grand sight !" said the short man, 
and many a Tory heart is thumping with fear against 
s Tory ribs, Til warrant ye." There came a pause, 
id then the speaker added, suddenly, " What was the 
ime of the lad who saved the powder-train ?" 
" Aaron Burr," was the answer. 
" No, not he — the young lieutenant, I mean — the one 
10 brought the news from Staten Island ?" 
" His name has slipped me," replied the second officer, 
3Ut I heard the general himself speak well of him." 
George's heart gave a great leap. He murmured a 
ayer that he might never fail to deserve such com- 
mdation — well-earned praise is balm to wounds, is 
engthening to the soul and spirit of the soldier, be he 
ung or old, great general, or humble private in the 
iks. 
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Oh, the disheartening days that followed — the con- 
stant marching to and fro, the bitter defeats, and the 
hopeless feeling of being overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers ! Oh, the heart-aches and the weariness ! 

Once more, so to speak, George was on his native 
heath, for the discouraged and partly shattered army of 
Washington was in full retreat across the northern part 
of New Jersey. The men marched or, better, hurried 
along despondently. It was more like a rabble fleeing 
before the invaders than a body of fighting-men. The 
short enlistments were running out ; dissatisfaction was 
everywhere; and very early one morning they had 
been compelled to evacuate their camp, leaving behind 
blankets, tents, and even their breakfasts cooking at the 
fire, for the British had followed them across the Hud- 
son, and were close upon their heels. Fort Washington 
had been taken, and Fort Lee had been abandoned with 
everything it contained. 

And it was growing cold ; the ice had formed in the 
meadows, and a slight fall of snow covered the frozen 
roads. Clothing and shoes were scarce, but the inhab- 
itants of Newark and other towns came bravely to the 
rescue. Yet even here were many Tories who were 
praying for the advance of the British, and it was ru^ 
mored every day that orders would be received to re- 
sume the retreat ; recruiting had almost ceased. 
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rhese were trying times for all, but for none more so 
n for Lieutenant George Frothingham. By sickness 
1 desertion his company had dwindled to scarcely 
ty men. All of his gold had gone to help keep the 
laining few together. 

Lnd now began the weary, weary marching once more, 
couraged and foot-sore, ragged and hungry, the pa- 
t army retreated southward, the British so close upon 
X rear that oftentimes they would come in full sight, 
skirmishes were frequent. 

Few Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton successively 
into the hands of the enemy, and at last, on the 8th 
December, Washington crossed the Delaware, and, 
ng to every boat being in the hands of the Ameri- 
s on the southern shore, the pursuit was abandoned 
the time. 

oon, however, was a victory to be given to the shiver- 
army, and Washington was to astonish the eyes of 
military world. But this is casting ahead. 
George," said Carter, one snowy afternoon — Lieu- 
ant Hewes had recovered from his wound and has- 
sd to the front again — " George, to-morrow's Christ- 
;, and although we get no plum-pudding, in my opinion 
re's something afoot." 

Then I trust that it may be forward to meet them," 
lied George ; " this walking backward in order to face 
enemy tires out men's souls and courage." 
lie two friends were standing close to a small fire, 
ding out their hands to the welcome glow. In the 
>ds about them roughly-buiJt huts showed everywhere, 
I before each one huddled clusters of hungry-looking 
Q, soldiers of an army that had known nothing but 
eat 

* Colonel Roberts was called to attend a council at the 
leral's headquarters, and came back with a smile on 
face. That must mean cheering news of some sort. 
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eh?" went on Carter, warming to his subject "And 
haven't you marked the gathering and mending of the 
flat-boats ?" 

" Yes," answered George. " It means they will cross 
the river. I think that it is well known that the Hes- 
sians in Trenton stay much abed this weather. But tbe 
morrow will show. I'm off to my blanket." 

The boys bade each other good-night, and the fire 
burned low. 

At daybreak the next day along the American lines 
everything was m the bustle of preparation for some great 
movement. What it was no one but the leaders knew. 
Rations were being prepared, powder and balls distrib- 
uted, the strongest men were being picked out and formed 
into separate companies, and the weak and sickly were 
distributed up and down the line of earthworks. 

George awoke at the sun's first rays, and was buck- 
ling on his sword when Carter Hewes hurriedly entered 
the hut he shared with Captain Clarkson. 

"It is Trenton, surely," he whispered; "but there is a 
chance for us to volunteer for a service that will make 
the army grateful. I spoke for you as well as for myself. 
Was I right or not ?" 

" Of course you were," said George, smiling. 

" Here it is," was the reply. " On the way to Trenton 
is an English baggage-train, eight or ten big wagons filled 
with stores and plunder — powder, too, perhaps. A spy, 
a reliable man, has just brought in the news. He says 
that it is lightly guarded, and that a dozen men with good 
horses could cross the river up above, and by fast riding 
intercept and burn it. The general has given his per- 
mission." 

Somehow as Carter spoke he reminded George of his 
father. Colonel Hewes. 

" I will go," he said. '" But how about my captain, 
and how to cross the river ?" 
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'* Captain Clarkson will be told, and there is a big flat- 
boat five miles up-stream that we can use. We will start 
when it is dark this evening." He grasped George's 
hand. 

But it was not until midnight that everything was com- 
pleted ; men Jiad to be chosen, and horses that could 
travel fast were scarce. But at twelve o'clock ten men, 
mounted and armed, started west along the river. They 
found the great flat-boat, and, after some delay and much 
exertion, landed on the Jersey shore. It was not until 
dawn that they came across the road from Trenton to 
the north, as they had been forced to make a wide de- 
tour. The spy was with them ; objects were growing 
plainer, and after travelling some miles along a wood 
road, the guide halted. He pointed with his finger tow- 
ards the turnpike. 

" There lies Trenton, six miles away, and the Dutch- 
men all asleep," he said. " If pay judgment fails me not, 
our wagon-train is encamped in yonder hollow." 

The ten riders crossed a field, and entered a forest of 
small pine-trees; the snow deadened the sound of the 
horses' trampling. Suddenly they came to a clearing, 
and the guide raised his hand and turned. 

" There they are," he said, softly. Before a small 
frame building nine big wagons were halted in the road. 
The horses were blanketed and tethered to the wheels ; 
not a guard of any kind was to be seen. 

" Hark !" exclaimed one of the troopers. A loud boom 
sounded from the southward. 

"General Washington has crossed the river," said 
Carter to George, who, mounted on one of Colonel Rob- 
erts's horses, was at his elbow. 

Another cannon-shot, and then a roaring of them — a 
constant ripple and crash of sound. Heads appeared 
at the windows of the frame house, a few figures ran 
out. 
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" Charge !" ordered the captain of the little pan}. 

So sudden was the attack that not a shot was tmi 
Then and there twenty English soldiers and a score d 
teamsters surrendered to ten bold Americans. Tliey 
were disarmed, and penned in the frame house again. 

'* Don't let us bum the wagons ; let us take them iD,** 
suggested George. 

" Wait and see how it goes over there," said the guide. 
•* Here ! Hurry ! Harness up ! If they retreat, it will be 
along the highway. I know another blind wood road we 
can drive them into." 

In a few minutes the heavy wagons had been pulled 
up the hill and far into the pines. The prisoners were 
placed underneath and guarded. 

" Here comes a man on horseback," said some one 
from the edge of the thicket. 

A dragoon, helmetless and without a coat, tore by on 
the road below, lashing his horse. 

" Hush ! Don't cheer," said Carter, sternly. " Here 
comes another ; we have won the day at Trenton !" 

They went by on foot and horseback, Hessians and 
* Red Coats,' running and scrambling — their one idea to 
get to some place of safe^ They scattered arms and 
blankets behind them as'^tniran. 

Breathlessly the little pSty watched the fugitives 
make up the road towards Princeton, and, when the last 
had gone, light-hearted they took their prizes up the 
road towards Trenton. 

"There flies our flag!" said Carter, as the houses 
came in sight. " Three cheers now, men, and with a 
will !" 

Once more did George Frothingham shake hands with 
Washington. 

Five days flew by, and recruits swarmed in But the 
British were not idle. George was posting the guards 
outside of Washington's headquarters on New-year's 
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night, when the commander-in-chief accompanied by his 
staff came walking by. The relief saluted, and the young 
lieutenant caught the words, " Retreat is now impossi- 
: ble." 

[ The next day the British advanced on Trenton. They 

j did not force a battle — it was thought that the Americans 
"Would surrender ; but the latter retreated to the farther 
side of a little creek called the Assumpinck, and here 
again commenced the dreary work of digging into the 
frozen earth, and, strange to say, the order was, " Make 
all the noise you can." 

As soon as the darkness had settled down at night 
the watch-fires along the line blazed brightly in the 
"Woods. Quickly word was passed for the army, now 
swelled to five thousand men, to form into line. Wash- 
ington again was about to astonish military eyes. 

Under cover of the darkness he slipped across the 
creek, and marched silently northward by a road un- 
guarded by the British. The men, looking over their 
shoulders, could see their own camp-fires still burning 
brightly behind them, for a force of men had been left 
there to keep them going, and pick and shovel were 
ringing busily. 

Again the British slept on, unconscious of what was 
happening, and in the early morning an empty camp 
S confronted them. But at the same time his majesty's 
forces at Princeton were astonished to see well-formed 
bodies of troops swinging along the road towards their 
encampment on the hill about the college buildings. 

George's company had halted, and was waiting for the 
word. It was a very strange sight, indeed, for the com- 
mand was drawn up to one side of a little brook, just 
across an arched stone bridge. It did not look like war. 

As the light broadened they could see coming down 
the road in front of them a line of red standing out 
brightly against the bare meadows and patches of snow. 

8 
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They did not seem to be a&aid of the forces gather^ 
below them in the meadow ; they did not even form ^ 
line of battle. 

Everything was quiet. A rabbit jumped from a thick- 
et, darted out, and bobbed across the field. Some snow- 
birds twittered in the leafless branches overhead ; but 
soon was the stillness to be broken. 

" I declare, I don't think they see what they're about!'' 
exclaimed a soldier. 

The fact was, the regiment of British soldiers had tak- 
en the Americans at first for Hessians. Soon, however, 
they were to be undeceived, a volley from a company 
off to the right warned the officers, and the red line 
spread out across the hill-side. A body of Americans at 
this moment came out of a hollow and met them face to 
face. It was a mutual surprise, and the fighting began at 
once. Some horsemen galloped back in the direction of 
Princetbn, one and a half miles or so away. Reinforce- 
ments of the enemy were hurried down the road on a 
run. The detachment with which George had been 
standing charged up to join the hand-to-hand fighting at 
the front. 

The battle had opened. Most of the Americans near 
the stone bridge were raw militia. They could not be made 
to fire in volleys ; each man apparently fought for himself. 
They had had little drilling, not having been in the af- 
fair at Trenton, and this was their first sight of blood 
George saw that exhorting was of no avail. The men 
were full of fight, but they were not trained to listen. 
He sheathed his sword, and picked up a musket from 
the ground. 

The *Red Coats,' advancing in their well-dressed line, 
came steadily on. The ranks of the militia broke and 
retreated ; only a few stood their ground. A man on 
horseback rode to the front. He stood up in hb stir- 
rups, shouting, and waving his sword about his head. 
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•* Mark ye him there on the gray horse — 'tis General 
Mercer," a voice shouted, as the militia once more be- 
gan to rally. " Stand firm ! stand firm !'* the officer was 
crying. Suddenly his steed reared, and the rider leaped 
up in the saddle, and, leaning across the big gray's neck, 
slid to the ground. The horse stumbled and fell im- 
mediately, and the general was seen almost alone, par- 
rying the British bayonets with his sword. At last, down 
he went, before any one could reach him. 

As George, for the nonce a private, was reloading his 
piece, he saw two soldiers draw back their muskets and 
plunge their bayonets into the prostrate form. A fury 
seized him, and with a handful of young militiamen he 
rushed at the red bristling line. He swung his musket 
by the barrel, and struck to right and left. How he kept 
from being killed was a miracle, for men fell and shots 
rang all about him. 

Now was the time for help, and, luckily, it came. 
Washington, at the head of some hurrying troops, 
pushed forward from the eastward, and the tide turned. 
The British ran across the stone bridge, and many fled 
towards Princeton. 

The pursuit was now kept up in two directions. Part 
of the American forces chased after the retreating Brit- 
ish across the bridge towards Trenton, another detach- 
ment swept onward towards the town, whdre the *Red 
Coats * had taken refuge in the college buildings. The 
companies were mixed together by this time — Pennsyl- 
vanians, Virginians, New-Jerseymen, and New-Yorkers 
were fighting elbow to elbow. 

A strange sight that George had seen after the rein- 
forcements under General Washington had been hurried 
up kept recurring to his mind as he pressed forward. 
It was one of the small events that force themselves 
upon the mind in moments of great excitement. 

The leader upon whom the fortunes of the country 
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then depended had been regardless of all danger, and 
had been mixed almost with the hand-to-hand fighters^ a 
conspicuous object on his white horse, but as yet not a 
ball had touched him. 

Colonel Fitzgerald, one of the Irish officers attached I 
to the American service, had ridden up to Washington I 
as soon as the British ranks had broken. George re- 1| 
called how strange it seemed. The brave colonel's face f^ 
was contorting oddly, he was crying like a baby, the tears 
rolling down his cheeks, the sobs almost preventing him 
from speaking. 

" Thank God ! thank God !" he said, " your excellenq 
is safe." 

Washington had extended his hand, and replied, 
quietly, though he was touched by the congratulation, 
"The day is ours, Fitzgerald." 

The men about had cheered as they hurried on. The 
sleeve of George's coat was hanging in shreds and 
blackened with the stain of powder. He remembered 
how he had grasped the muzzle of a musket, and it had 
seemed to go ofiE almost in his hand. The flint of his 
own gun had become dislodged during its short use as a 
club, and was lost. He fruitlessly searched for another 
as he ran. 

The troops of the enemy that had retreated north- 
ward had taken refuge within the walls of the historic 
Nassau Hall. They had smashed in windows, cut loop- 
holes, and had tried to get some artillery into position. 

" Have you a spare flint ?" George inquired of a pant- 
ing figure at. his side as they climbed a fence at the back 
of a small farm-house. The man he addressed turned. 
It was his fellow-clerk at Mr. Wyeth's, the lad whom 
he had thought a chicken-heart. 

" Ah, Frothingham," he cried, his pale eyes alight with 
excitement, " I have, and you are welcome." 

George grasped the hand and the extended flint to- 
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[ether. " Bonsai l," he said, " you are a brave fellow, 
jid I have misjudged you. I must have been a nice 
urmudgeon in that old counting-house." 

"No, no," said the other; "we didn't understand 
ach other, and you thought I was a coward. Mayhap 
was. Have you any ball about you ?" 

George had still some of the king's statue mementos. 
le handed them to his companion, who placed two or 
bree of them in his mouth, much as a boy might mar- 
ties. The two young soldiers advanced and caught 
p with the line. Some scattering shots rang from the 
oUege campus. Bonsall, who was just taking aim, 
/hirled half around, clasped one hand to his breast, and 
xtended the other feebly before him. 

" I'm shot," he said, peering blindly into the young 
ieuten'ant's eyes. 

George leaped forward and caught the dying boy ; he 
)ent over him, and placed his head on his knee. 

The pale eyes opened. "Good-bye, Frothingham," 
ame the lad's voice in a weak whisper. " In my pock- 
;t, here — here." 

George thrust his hand inside the threadbare coat. 
There was an envelope addressed to Mrs. Lucius Bon- 
;all, New York. 

" Give it to her," the poor boy said, " with love, with 
ove. Tell her she — was — right — I — wish — " The 
vords stopped suddenly. 

George laid him down on the frozen earth, and now 
:rying himself, much as the Irish colonel had, he 
eaned against an elm, and aimed at the windows of 
Nassau Hall. A battery of artillery was playing at the 
>ottom of the hill, and the masonry shattered from the 
>ld brown building. It was too hot for the British, and 
hey fled across the green, down the turnpike towards 
^ew Brunswick and Rock Hill, the Americans at their 
leels. 
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"'Tis a fox-chase," said a starved-Iooklng soldier, 
with a grin on his unshaven face. " I beard the general 
say it himself. Hurrah !" Off he dashed, shouting and 
talking to himself. 

George did not join in the pursuit, but, finding his old 
friend Thomas and another soldier, they made their way 
back to the frozen garden, and there dug a grave, and 
marked the spot where poor Luke Bonsall fell. 

George looked into the college buildings an hour or 
so later. Scorched with fire and littered with the re- 
mains of a cavalry occupation, vandalism had been at 
work. Pictures were cut and slashed, books destroyed, 
and, strange to say, a cannon-ball had carried away 
the head of a handsome portrait of his majesty King 
George. 

The stay of the Continental forces here was short, for 
the astonished and chagrined Comwallis was coming up 
from Trenton. The next day all the Americans were on 
the move to the northward. 

George searched for his company, and helped sift the 
men into something of military shape. The regiment 
was in horrible confusion, and had suffered many a loss. 
During all this time he kept thinking of BonsalVs letter. 
It was not long before it was to play quite an impor- 
tant part in his personal history. 

Elated with victories, that had revived the flagging 
zeal of the citizens, the army marched to Morristown, 
and there sought winter-quarters. 

They had only been a few days in the shelter of the 
town, resting from the long marches and the conse- 
quences of freezing and fighting at the same time, when 
Carter Hewes met George upon the street. 

" Roberts told me to find you," he said. " There are 
important orders waiting for you at headquarters." 

What could it mean ? George furbished up the few 
brass buttons left on his faipous coat, and walked up to 
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e great house before which a flag was flying at the top 

a rough pole. 

Colonel Roberts met him and took him to one side 

soon as he had entered, and an aide gave him a written 
der, which George read hurriedly. There was no ex- 
anation; he had been detached from his company, 
d the whole thing was somewhat confusing. Carter 
ewes was waiting at the gate, and threw his arms about 
s friend's shoulder as soon as he came out on the road- 

" Is it an order for special duty or is it a promotion V* 
\ inquired, much excited. 

"It is the former — special duty," answered George, 
3ut what to do I know not." 

To his intense surprise he had been ordered to report 
Colonel Hewes, to whom he bore despatches. And 
lere might one suppose ? At Stan ham Mills ! A 
>rse was placed at his disposal, and he was to start at 
ice. 



CHAPTER XIII 



AMERICA AND ENGLAND 

How natural the valley looked as George came down 
the road that led across the bridge ! He could hear 
the brook roaring under its icy covering, and through 
the leafless trees he could make out the big manor- 
house. It was home again. What would they say? 
How would they receive him? There were no signs 
of activity about, no smoke coming from the foundry 
chimney. The place looked half deserted. 

George watched some crows waddling out in the field. 
Suddenly they took flight, 5ind the young lieutenant saw 
at once what had put them up. He reined in his 
horse. " Adam Bent-Knee," he ejaculated, and, placing 
his fingers to his lips, he gave the well -remembered 
whistle. 

The old Indian stopped, and then, striking into a gait, 
half run, half lope, he came across, the snow. 

" How ! how !" he said, grasping the lad's extended 
hand. 

Here was the first welcome. After the old Indian 
had answered a few questions about what was going on 
at the Hewes place, George pushed ahead. He had 
been sighted coming up the lane, and the few servants 
ran out to meet him. Old Cato danced about like a 
headless chicken, and Aunt Polly, the old negress, was 
almost as excited. 

Little Grace, now a tall, slender girl, wept for joy as 
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she kissed the bronzed young soldier over and over 
again. Aunt Clarissa was nowhere to be seen. 

"She's locked herself in the left wing," sai^ Grace. 
" She says she will not see you. Don't grieve ; perhaps 
she will change her mind." 

Then she had held her brother off at full arm's-length,* 
and looked at him from head to foot. 

" You are just like the portrait of father in the hall," 
she said. George placed his arm about her waist, and 
went inside the house. 

Aunt Clarissa did not put in an appearance, and that 
afternoon the young lieutenant rode over with the de- 
spatches to Colonel Hewes^s. What they contained he 
did not know. But they were evidently of importance, 
and this was soon to be proved. 

The very day that Washington had moved upon Tren- 
ton an interesting dinner was in progress thousands of 
miles away. 

It was in one of the oldest inns of the old town of 
London. The grill-room of the " Cheshire Cheese '* was 
filled with the aroma of steaming plum-pudding and the 
appetizing fumes of roast-beef. Even the mulled ale 
lent its accent to the general flavor. The waiters shuf- 
fled across the sanded floor, and from the compartments 
floated up clouds of smoke from the long church- warden 
pipes. The talk on all sides was upon the one absorb- 
ing subject — the rebellious colonies and the progress of 
the war in America. 

It all looked one way to most of the Londoners — New 
York had been taken, the Americans routed ; in a few 
weeks all would be over. This was the general senti- 
ment. 

The gathering was mixed. Tradesmen, country squires, 
well-to-do haberdashers and drapers, poets and political 
writers, barristers, and a sprinkling of soldiers composed 
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it mostly. Here and there might be seen a gay young 
nobleman, all frills and lace, who had strayed from his 
inner circle. 

The busy London street outside was crowded with 
merrymakers. 

In a snug corner of the grill-room a big, florid individ- 
ual with heavy hands was gesticulating with his thick, 
blunt fingers, and an officer in undress uniform sitting 
opposite was listening, and making rings with the bot- 
tom of his wineglass on the elbow-polished table. His 
white wig decorated the post at a comer of the seat 
In this same comer had sat Oliver Goldsmith, and 
it was Dr. Johnson's head that had made that dark spot 
on the wainscoting; in fact, the ponderous old gentle- 
man still drifted in occasionally. And David Garrick 
had held forth here not many years before this very 
day. 

But it is the figure now leaning back silently in the 
corner that most interests us. The high forehead and 
clear-cut features have changed somewhat, and the strong, 
slender hands and muscular young legs sprawled under 
the table have grown and lengthened ; but if you would 
take our young American patriot and do his hair in that 
neat London fashion, dress him in that embroidered 
waistcoat and fine glass -buttoned coat, there he would 
be for all the world. As George has changed, William has 
changed also in the same proportion and ratio. The 
younger, on this very night shivering in the cold of a 
New Jersey winter, was browner of skin and ruddier of 
cheek, but features, glance, and the quick graceful move- 
ment of the head were all the same. 

William Frothingham was listening listlessly to the 
conversation. By constant practice he had become ac- 
customed to the flow of Uncle Daniel's eloquence, and 
could stand to one side and allow it to pass on without 
disturbing him. Strange to say, at this very moment 
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he was thinking sadly of the far-off brother who was 
thinking more sadly still of him. 

He put his hand into the inside pocket of his hand- 
some coat and drew forth a sheet of closely written pa- 
per. It was a letter from Aunt Clarissa Not only a 
letter, but a tirade, an eloquent exhortation. It con- 
tained little news that could give comfort, for it told of 
George's wicked behavior, and base defection to the 
ranks of the enemy arrayed against the crown. "A 
Frothingham should be fighting for the king," the letter 
concluded, the lines heavily underscored. Poor Aunt 
Clarissa ! Her most tender point, her pride, had been 
injured deeply. 

" Mark my words, my dear sir, I have seen that coun- 
try, and know its people," said Daniel Frothingham, 
sententiously, *^ and as soldiers I hold them in contempt, 
sir. Who is this Mr. Washington on whom they pin 
their faith ? An arrant upstart who has had some prac- 
tice, I believe, in fighting the red Indians in the woods. 
Against a line of grenadiers he can do nothing. I wish 
I were young enough; I should like to take the field 
myself." 

William pricked up his ears at this, and thrust Aunt 
Clarissa's letter back into his pocket. Never had he 
known that Uncle Daniel had the slightest leaning tow- 
ards the life of a soldier. 

The military gentleman poured himself out another 
glass of port. He held it critically up to the light be- 
fore replying. 

"I don't hold them in contempt, Mr. Frothingham. 
It will take our bravest and our best, mark me. We 
can accomplish little by depending upon the Hessians, 
mere hirelings of a German prince. Nothing but the 
devotion of Englishmen themselves can save the colo- 
nies to England." 

"You have been influenced, colonel, by the Earl of 
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Chatham," said Daniel Frothingham, also pouring out 
a glass of wine. 

"I admire him/' said the other, calmly. ''Bat no 
half-way measures will suffice at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. We will need the best blood and the truest 
hearts in the country. If France joins in the struggle, 
it will come near to draining the resources of our tidy 
little island; but the French king wavers, I believe. 
The Americans, so far, have accomplished nothing. 
But they are determined." He turned to the young fig- 
ure at the head of the table. " Has this tall nephew of 
yours any predilection for the service.?" he inquired. 
" Methinks he would look well in red and white." 

William's eyes glistened brightly. 

" I know not," returned Uncle Daniel. " Wouldst 
care to be a soldier, son? Have you thought aught 
of it r 

William looked his uncle firmly in the eye and grasped 
the edge of the table. " Aye, many, many times. I 
doubt not I know the drill already, sir," he answered, 
eagerly. " I watch them at the castle every week." 

" Let's make a soldier of him, Mr. Frothingham," 
spoke up the officer. "There's a young cornet in my 
regiment who is poor in health and would sell out. Why 
not buy the red coat and the commission for the lad ? 
I could take him with me and have him under my eye. 
Would you fight in America, young sir ?" 

" Aye," said William ; " or anywhere." 

"We sail in the Minerva in a fortnight come next 
Thursday," went on the colonel. " It's bad weather on 
the Atlantic, but we wish to show them what a crack reg- 
iment can do. I have under me the pick of the service." 

" H — um," said Uncle Daniel, thoughtfully, looking at 
his nephew with something of pride and affection in his 
small, twinkling eyes. " Wouldst like to go, son ?" he 
inquired. 
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William's reserve broke down. His mind was crowded 
with many things, and his heart torn with conflicting emo- 
tions. How strange it would be to be arrayed upon the 
other side ; with George, his brother, who still held all his 
love and affection, against him ! Could he do it? And 
then the words that he had once penned George came 
up into his mind. "For the king,^r the king,^^ kept 
repeating themselves. "Uncle Daniel," he said, his 
under-lip quivering, "if you would let me go, I would 
try to do my duty." 

" Well spoken, well said, my young friend !" put in the 
colonel, leaning across the table and taking William's 
hand. "'Twould take no pains to make a soldier of 
such. Frothingham ! let him go with me." 

The expression on the red face had softened, and the 
old man for a moment paused. He followed a seam in 
the table with his forefinger thoughtfully. " He can go 
if he so wills. I will buy him the commission," he said 
at last 

William's heart bounded. Time and again, though his 
uncle had not known it, the sight of a marching regi- 
ment, the call of a bugle, and the steadily moving line 
had tempted him so strongly that he had almost felt like 
doing what many lads of his age had done under the 
same impulse — enlist and go into the ranks. Now was 
the chance offered to him to serve in a more legitimate 
and comfortable position. " I shall feel honored, sir," 
he said, in his dignified manner, " if you will accept my 
service, and take me with you." 

" Done," said Colonel Forsythe. " Come and see me 
to-morrow morning after review ; and you, sir," turning 
to Uncle Daniel, " will have done your part towards win- 
ning back the colonies when you have helped place a 
sword-belt around his waist. Come, also, to-morrow. 
Matters can be easily arranged. But we are pressed 
for time." 
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Colonel Forsythe arose — the compartment was hid- 
den from the view of the crowd that thronged the large 
room — and adjusted his wig skilfully over his thin, brown 
hair. He buckled on his sword, and, turning, spoke 
again. "I must hasten," he said, "and I wish to thank 
you for the pleasure of the dinner and the honor of your 
company. To-morrow, then, at nine o'clock." 

He bowed, and walked away. 

Uncle Daniel picked up his heavy gold-headed cane, and, 
slipping his arm through his nephew's, stepped out into 
the street. For some time as they walked along neither 
spoke. William was living over in his mind some of the 
old scenes out in the New Jersey home. He could hear 
the clatter of the mill and the roaring of the waters at 
the dam. He imagined he could hear George's laugh- 
ter, and feel the hand that had so often grasped his own 
as they climbed the hills or ran down the brook together. 
Oh, if his brother were only here beside him ! 

At this very moment the same thought that was up- 
permost in his mind was being echoed by another heart, 
beating bravely beneath a brass-buttoned coat in far-ofE 
New Jersey. 

"Your service may make some amends for the dis- 
grace your brother has brought upon the family," said 
Uncle Daniel at last. 

William's heart rebelled at the words his uncle used. 
" I'll warrant you," he said, " that George will not dis- 
grace the name. He has been influenced by bad counsel 
and wicked friends." 

" I would not give a shilling for his future," said Dan- 
iel Frothingham, " and I'm sorry I brought up this mat- 
ter. I told you once before that he was dead to me. 
I can never forgive him." 

" I have forgiven him," said William. " I know that 
he thinks he is in the right ; and, uncle, promise me " — 
he grasped the old man by the arm — **^that when the 
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war is over, and our standard is once more respected 
and honored in America, grant me this, that George and 
I will be able to stand once more together hand in hand 
in your estimation. He has been misled. Oh, if he 
could but see !" 

" William," said Daniel Frothingham, in his most pon- 
derous manner, "I have made you my son and heir. 
May you never forget who you are, and that your grand- 
father, aye, and his grandfather, and so on back, have 
bled and died on foreign soil for the same flag and coun- 
try that you are going to serve. Traitors have no place. 
Led or misled, your brother's hand has been raised 
against his and yours. Now say no more." 

They had reached Uncle Daniel's house. William 
had lived with him ever since his arrival in London, and 
Uncle Daniel's heart had opened to the worth of the 
frank, true nature that had grown so close to him ; he 
would have denied his nephew nothing; all the yearn- 
ings of paternity had come to the lonely old man. He 
was deeply affected by thinking that the only being he 
had ever loved was now about to leave him. 

"Good-night, good-night, son," he said, placing his 
heavy hand on William's head. " I will see you on the 
morrow. Sleep well, Lieutenant Frothingham." 

William went up the stairs slowly to his richly fur- 
nished room. He could not sleep, but tossed uneasily 
until the morning. If he could have only held George 
from the fatal step ! But young natures are hopeful, 
and he planned to suit his fancy. 

When the war was ended, their love would bring them 
once more together, and what was his would be his broth- 
er's, as it had always been. 

Three weeks later a bluff-bowed frigate was pounding 
her way through the heavy seas of the Atlantic. The 
wind boomed in the hollows of the great mainsail, and 
the icy spray dashed over the rail and clung to the rig 
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ging ; the decks were slippery with frozen sleet The dull 
sky seemed to meet the ocean, and shut down like a 
tent over the tossing gray-green water. 

A group of officers, with their long coats gathered 
tightly about them, were standing near the taffrail It 
was easy to recognize young Frothingham. He was 
listening to the talk about him, but taking no part in it 

" It promises to be a stormy passage," said one of the 
ship's officers. " In the twenty-six days, or such a mat- 
ter, that we may be out of sight of land, the war may be 
over." 

" I trust so," thought the young lieutenant to himself. 
" I'd rather fight the French." He looked down on the 
icy deck. 

They had now been three days out from Portsmouth. 
The watch and the lookout were pacing up and down 
the forecastle. A battery of five brass field-pieces was 
lashed firmly amidships, covered over with tarpaulin to 
keep them from the wet. Below, the 'tweendecks were 
crowded with lounging figures. So closely indeed were 
they packed that to make one^s way forward or aft one 
would have to step over the recumbent figures. The 
ports were closed, and the air was stifling. Racks of 
muskets shone on the sides and around the masts. 

A drummer was practising softly, with his back against 
a gun-carriage. A fifer picked up his instrument and 
joined in shrilly. 

" That's what we'll make 'em run to," he said, in de-. 
rision. " It's their own tune, and, by St. George ! it's a 
good tune for running !" 

" Yankee Doodle " was caught up by the recumbent 
groups, and the men thumped the time on the decks 
with their heels. 

" Mr. Washington's jig step," said a sailor, shifting his 
quid. " English feet cannot dance to it. It takes the 
Yankees to do that." 
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The group of officers had made their way to the ward- 
room. The steward had set the table ; dinner was wait- 
ing. 

" Here's confusion to the * rebels,' and health to King 
George 1" said one of the subalterns. William Froth- 
ingham drank it with the rest. 
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itHAPTER XIV 
BLIND VENTURES 

On the very day that the Minerva was being warped 
out into midstream at Portsmouth, to begin her voyage to 
America, Colonel Hewes received the young American 
lieutenant who had ridden over from Stanham Manor. 

George was surprised to find a company of well-clad 
soldiers encamped among the houses of the p§pple who 
worked at the Hewes foundry. Piles of cakoon-balls 
and some roughly moulded cannon were under a long 
shed. \ 

It wais necessary to have a guard for the protection of 
the works, as the northern part of New Jersey and the 
southern half of New York swarmed with marauding 
bands that claimed allegiance sometimes to one side 
and sometimes to another. * Cowboys ' and * Skinners* 
they were called. The first claimed to be patriots, and 
were attached to no command ; but the others were To- 
ries, under the leadership of a man named Skinner, 
whose name brought terror with it. They were as law- 
less and as merciless as Indians, and plundered travel- 
lers and the soldiers of either side with the indiscrimina- 
tion of highwaymen. 

In a few words Colonel Hewes explained the situation 
to George, and then, taking him into the big office, he 
closed the door behind him. 

"You remember your uncle's overseer, Cloud?" he 
asked. "Well, he has turned bandit; and if I catch 
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him he will get a swing at a tree-limb for a thieving 
rascal. He and his cutthroats have returned to the 
mountains here, I am informed. But it is not of this 
that I wish to talk with you." Colonel Hewes arose and 
threw a log on the fire. " Now, young man," he said, 
" I want you to listen until I have finished, and then — 
for I may talk at some length — you can do all the ques- 
tion-asking that you wish." He opened the despatch 
that George carried, read it carefully, and, leaning back 
in his chair, took a portfolio from a desk drawer and 
spread it across his knees. " Listen," he said. " You 
have a chance now to perform a signal service for your 
country. I asked them at Morristown to recommend a 
young man who might volunteer for love of it, and, to 
be frank, I suggested your name to them." 

George smiled at the peculiar wording of this state- 
ment. 

" It is known to you, of course, how important it is for 
us to be kept in touch with the movements and plans of 
the enemy," went on the colonel. " We obtain iirforma- 
tion from sources and in a way that might astonish you; 
it certainly would cause some consternation to the Brit- 
ish. Now in my mind there has been for some time an 
idea that I think can be successfully accomplished. I 
have broached it to no one high in authority in the army. 
There might be objections raised. It may be rash, but 
it is not impossible, and, if successful, would go in a 
great measure towards settling up affairs. 

" Follow me closely. There is in New York a society 
formed of a few men of brains and caution, who are serv- 
ing their country in a way that for the time being must 
make them suffer. They are placed in the people's esti- 
mation everywhere as being Royalists and Tories, but no 
truer American hearts beat than theirs. Risks are great, 
but the needs are quite as much so. They are known to 
one another, but cannot hold any meetings ; that would 
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excite suspicion. Each one's movement is reported to III 
the others in their own peculiar way. Nothing said, Ik 
nothing heard, you know. But opinions are discussed n 
among themselves, nevertheless. I cannot give their w 
names ; you will find them out for yourself, perhaps, if K 
you care to meet my views. c 

" Now you know that the British hold in captivity our 
General Lee, and they decline to consider him a subject 
for exchange. He was taken from a farm-house by a ' 
party of Tories in New Jersey. Don't let what I am 
going to propose seem wild or imaginary; but I believe 
that it is feasible to secure the person of either Lord 
Howe or his brother the general, and bring them from 
the heart of the city to become the guests of the people 
at large. To do this would require some plotting, much 
caution, fearlessness, and devotion. The details I can- 
not tell you, but you will be informed of them if ^u 
choose to assist in the venture." 

George did not interrupt. 

" Do you see these papers ?" went on Colonel Hewes. 
" They are despatches from the Tories of Albany to the 
British in New York. Here also are the credentials of 
the young man who carried them. He is about your 
height, but nineteen years of age, and has never been in 
New York before. He is strongly endorsed, however, 
to the British leaders. To make one's way into New 
York secretly is difficult. A stranger who cannot ac- 
count for his appearance is suspected, but it is my be- 
lief that the person armed with these papers can secure 
a position close to the seat of power. Intercepted de- 
spatches are better than destroyed. We know what 
these contain, but their contents will appear to be of 
great moment to the British, and upon them may deter- 
mine the disposition of much of the forces quartered in 
New York. This young man's name is Blount. I have 
found out enough of his family and of his personal his- 
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3ry to make it possible for any one who takes his place 
) appear to have the knowledge necessary to allay sus- 
icion. There is but one man there who has ever seen 
im. This is an uncle of his who is now absent in Con- 
ecticut, and who therefore need not be feared. Now, 
nd lastly, would you care to volunteer for an enterprise 

> hazardous ?" 

" But / am known," said George, " to people in New 
ork." 

" Think to whom," said Colonel Hewes. " Count over 
lose whom you might fear." 

" Mr. Wyeth," suggested George at once. 

" He's safe in Canada,'* said Colonel Hewes. 

George mentioned several other names, and, to his 
jrprise. Colonel Hewes could account for almost all of 
lem. 

"School-master Anderson," said George. 

Colonel Hewes smiled. " You need not fear him," he 
isponded. " He will not know you ; he is blind." 

George started. 

" But you will hear more of that anon, perhaps," con- 
nued the colonel. " The plan, in short, is this : I have 
ere a passport. 'Twill carry you through the Ameri- 
ein lines. You will be rowed across the river, and placed 

> you can make your way safely up to the British works. 
'hese papers will do the rest for you. You will be 
Lichard Blount, of Albany, will go at once to the * City 
jms,' wait for a day or so, and then receive instructions 
hat to do. You will be watched, of course, but act 
ith caution ; keep off the streets as much as possible ; 
:ay with the soldiers, and forget that you have ever 
een in New Jersey. It is necessary that the one who 
ndertakes this venturous trip should know New York 
Qd its by-ways. Therefore you have been chosen. The 
eople you will meet will be those with whom you have 
ever come into contact, and many of whom you have 
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never even heard. It will not be for long. If you start I • 
to-morrow, you can be in New York in three days." Il 
The colonel paused, then added : I 

*^ If you follow this story that I have written, you cao I 
explain how you came down from Albany." 

George was thinking deeply. It did look like a wild, ^j] 
impossible scheme, but still he trusted in Colonel 
Hewes's judgment. 

" Listen," again went on the older man. " Here is a L 
cipher. It is not hard to learn." He handed Geoige a 
slip of paper hardly larger than his thumb-nail. 

*' I cannot make much out of this," said the latter. ^ 

" Try it now," said Colonel Hewes, taking a magnif]^ I 
ing-glass out of his pocket Under the strong lens the I 
characters could be easily read. Above each one was 
the letter of the alphabet it represented. " With this at 
your elbow you can readily write anything you please/' 
said the colonel. " When you have arrived at the inn, 
pretend to be ill ; stay in your room, and write out in I 
this cipher a description, frankly stating who you are, I 
what you are doing, and who sent you. Add that you 
are waiting to receive your orders, and tell where you - 
are to be found." 1] 

" To whom shall I send it T inquired George. 

" You know that lane that leads by Edward Ripley's 
house at the upper turn of Broadway ?" 

" I do," said George. " There's a picket-fence at the f 
farther entrance of the field, and a path and turnstile 
lead through the orchard." 

"Aye," said Colonel Hewes, "that's it. Have you 
ever marked the old gnarled apple-tree — the third one 
to the left of this same path ?" 

" I have," said George. 

" On the farther side," went on the colonel, " is a hol- 
low limb. When you have written out your paper, 
place it in the hollpw ^s far back as you can reach. The 
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lext night go there, and you will find your answer. It 
rill direct you in what way to proceed. It will not do 
or you to be seen talking with any one at first, for you 
aust be a complete stranger. Now, there's a disguise — 
lot much, for disguises excite suspicion. Young Blount 
las Indian blood ; many good families up the Hudson 
tave. Your hair is brown." 

" Nearly red," put in George, laughing. 

" We'll soon remedy that," said Colonel Hewes. " And 
ou must change your walk, for Blount is slightly lame." 
Where is he ?" asked George. 
He is safe enough," said Colonel Hewes, " and even 
without these papers it would be impossible for him to 
ccomplish what you can with them. But I have for- 
i^tten to ask one thing." 

" What's that ?" inquired George. 

" Whether you will go or not," replied Colonel Hewes. 

" Of course I will," was the answer, spoken eagerly. 

" Money will be given you, and you will receive more 
i^hen you arrive in the city. Your companions in the 
cheme will make themselves known to you in their own 
\fay. I know not what it will be. They are clever peo- 
ile. Come over to-morrow early. You will start from 
tare." 

George jumped on his horse, and rode back on a run 
owards Stanham Mills. As he came up the lane, Aunt 
Dlarissa was watching him from her retreat in the left 
wing. Her stern old face was set, but her eyes were red 
Tom weeping. She did not know what fruits the letter 
ihe had written William had already borne, and that 
le, now dressed in the king's red, was tossing on the 
Dosom of the Atlantic. Nor did she have an inkling of 
what perils the renegade nephew was about to face in 
lis country's service. 



"RICHARD BLOUNT," OF ALBANY 

It was a dark, murky night when George reached tht 
leadquarters at West Point. He had been delayed 
(ften in the journey, once having been forced to hide in 
he woods to avoid meeting stragglers from the guerilli 
orces. Another time he saw a man ride to the top of s 
liil behind him and shadow his eyes with his hat. Fear- 
ng that he was followed, he had spurred on at top speed, 
nd his horse was almost worn out when he reached the 
imerican outposts. Here, however, there was no de- 
intion. He had passports that would take him acrosj 
ae river, where the forces that were making feints of 
ireatening the British defences above the city were sli 
oned. 
After leaving the protection of the American arms, it 
as his intention to proceed on foot and enter the Bril- 
h lines as bi 
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eral could be successful ; the plotting could not go on 
under the very eyes of the English ; they would surely 
suspect something, and he knew what the fate of a spy 
would be. He remembered the brave Nathan Hale. 
The question of right or wrong involved George did not 
weigh long in his mind ; to tell the truth, the mystery of 
the adventure had strongly tempted him from the first. 

No one would have recognized our young lieutenant 
as he stepped from the boat into the glare of a lantern 
on the eastern shore of the Hudson — he had been fer- 
ried across the river immediately upon his arrival at 
West Point. His brown hair was dyed black and strag- 
gled about his shoulders. Instead of his long blue coat, 
he wore a gray jacket and a short, plum-colored waist- 
coat buttoned tightly to the throat ; his legs were en- 
cased in heavy riding-breeches, and stiff leather gaiters 
came up to his knees. The big pouch in his pocket 
was filled with the precious English guineas, and sewed 
into the lining of his waistcoat were the despatches. 

The story of supposed hardships that he had faced in 
coming down from Albany George had learned by heart, 
but it was hard for him to change the soldierly carriage 
of his shoulders — he was stamped with the imprint of 
military service. However, by placing a button in the 
sole of his left boot, he reminded himself of the limp 
which Richard Blount was supposed to have. 

The next day at early dawn he began his trip south, 
and late in the afternoon he rested at a farm-house, 
keeping out of sight as much as possible. When dark- 
ness came on, under the guidance of Lieutenant Levi 
Peck, of a Connecticut regiment, he rode away once 
more down the high-road towards the city. 

It was almost four o'clock in the morning when Lieu- 
tenant Peck stopped. The latter, out of delicacy, had 
asked no questions, and George had felt in no mood for 
conversation. Their journey was made in silence. 
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" Here is the lone oak," said the lieutenant, " and here 
I am to leave you and take back the horses. This road 
will carry you to the British lines. I wish you all suc- 
cess in your dangerous enterprise, for I can guess, sir, 
what hardships and sacrifices you will have to make. 
God speed you !" ( 

George had dismounted. He shook the other's hand, 
thanked him, and hastened down the road. The papers 
that were sewed inside his clothes crinkled as he walked. 
He almost felt as if his courage would give out. What 
was he going to face ? Was he not being made the vic- 
tim of a wild, reckless enthusiast ? 

Nevertheless he would not back out. It was not in 
the Frothingham blood to turn from the straight ahead. 
The family motto was * Onward.' He would be true to it. 

As he walked on he kept making up his mind what 
he would say and how he would appear. He was sup- 
posed not to be a country bumpkin, but a youth of some 
education and appearance. He was not to go into hid* 
ing when he reached the city, but to live openly, and to 
spend money lavishly on the soldiers. He was not to 
talk overly much, but to listen carefully, and to await 
the orders that he would receive, and act, when the time 
came, with promptness and fearlessness. He had been 
going over for the hundredth time the tale of his imag- 
inary and wonderful passage through the American 
lines, and had traversed perhaps eight or ten miles from j| 
the spot where he had separated from Lieutenant Peck, " 
when he saw some men with guns on their shoulders 
crossing from the woods to the left of the road. 

It was growing light, and it was evident from their 
movements that they had detected him. Now a strange 
fear came into his mind. If they were English, all would 
be right and well ; but if they were Americans, it would 
be hard for him to explain his presence. It was good 
that this idea came to him, for it made him act as a f ugi- 
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tive naturally would. He walked on as if he had dis- 
covered nothing until he had placed the big trunk of a 
tree between himself and the strangers on the hill-side, 
two of whom were advancing towards him. Then he 
backed carefully away, still keeping the tree between 
him and the approaching figures, until he reached the 
stone-wall at the roadside. He cleared this at a bound, 
and, falling on his hands and knees, crawled along in the 
same direction he had been pursuing. At last he found 
a patch of underbrush, and worked his way into it as 
cautiously as might a skulking Iroquois. Peering out 
through the branches of a small pine, he could clearly 
see the men that were walking towards the tree behind 
which he apparently had taken shelter. He could see 
their surprised gestures when they found no one was 
there. He saw them searching the ground for foot- 
prints. Of course his having walked backward did 
not betray him at first glance. George hoped that the 
strangers were Englishmen, but could not tell, for their 
uniform was a nondescript one like the Americans'. Sud- 
denly, as he watched the slope beyond, he saw the flash 
of a red coat, and then another. The man near the 
road shouted something back to the top of the hill. It 
was evident to George that he had come across an Eng- 
lish outpost. It was now quite daylight, and he saw 
down the road a number of horses in a paddock near a 
weather-beaten gray barn. 

So Lieutenant Frothingham, now Richard Blount, 
of Albany, stepped from his hiding-place, and, walking 
boldly out to the roadside, seated himself on the stone- 
wall. 

For some reason the party which was searching the 
bushes farther up had not discerned him, but the man 
in the red coat had, and came swiftly down the hill. 
The other joined him also, and soon the two were with* 
in speaking distance. 
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''Stand and deliver!" said the first, with his hand 
upon the butt of a large pistol that he carried in his belt 

" If you will pardon me," returned George, affecting a 
careless air, '' I had just as lief sit for a while ; and as 
to delivering, I have come a long way to do it." 

" What mean you ?" said the man, stepping across the 
road and coming closer. The others had by this time 
approached also, and our young hero found himself con- 
frofjj 1 by a group of curious faces. The nondescripts 
had proved to be Tory irregulars. 

" I mean just this," said George : " you are English- 
John Bulls, are you not ? I am Richard Blount, of Al- 
bany. I have some letters for General Howe and his 
lordship ; I have crawled, walked, and stolen through 
the American lines, and it is my desire to reach New " 
York. An5rthing that you can do for me I am sure will 
be appreciated by my family and the gentlemen I wish 
to see." 

The officer laughed and advanced. " I am happy to 
meet you, sir," he said. " How did you do it ?" 

'' I kept to the woods, mostly, and used some Indian 
tactics, doubtless," answered George. 

" He knows them well," broke in a voice. " See how 
he escaped us up the road." ^ 

"I feared you were Yankees," was Mr. 'Blount's re- 
joinder. " I will be grateful to you, sir, if you will bring 
me to where I can get a Christian meal, for I am haO 
famished, and no dissembling." 

He descended from his perch on the stone-wall and 
approached the officer. 

" Here are my credentials, sir," he said, unbuttoning 
his coat and showing the letters sewed, into the lining. 
" If you can hasten me on my way to the city and rec- 
ommend me to a tailor, for I am a stranger there, I 
shall be greatly in your debt." 

'* 'Twill be a pleasure, sir," said the officer, glancing at 
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the first paper George had extended. " Will you give 
us the honor of breakfasting with our mess ? We are 
quartered in the farm-house yonder." 

George of course accepted, and the two young men 
walked down the road. 

To his surprise, George had sunk his own individual- 
ity. He had no idea that it would be so easy or so in- 
teresting. He seemed to feel that he was Richard 
Blount. He limped beside the officer down tl.^'^ad, 
and chatted freely about the difficulties of his tri^ ^rom 
Albany. There's a difference between lying and acting, 
and young Frothingham, although he did not know it, or 
perhaps had but discovered it, was an actor through and 
through. 

He had caution enough not to embroider his narrative 
too freely, but stuck closely to the main idea that he had 
memorized ; and he found that it was very easy to an- 
swer questions with questions — a common trick in 
America, the subtlety of which had not seemed to pene- 
trate the English mind. 

He found, also, to his surprise, that he entertained the 
others by his assumption of a dry vein of humor. 

"I might as well have Richard amuse them," he 
thought to himself, and made some remark about one of 
the thin horses which was being groomed in the front 
yard. 

The officer laughed, and ushered him into the little 
room. 

A handsome young man in his shirt sleeves was bend- 
ing over the open fireplace cooking something in a fry- 
ing-pan. He looked over his shoulder as George and 
the party entered. 

The young spy started. He recalled where he had 
seen him before ; he had dined with him at Mr. Wyeth's. 
He remembered, also, the meeting in the tavern, when 
this same young man had entered and called his com< 
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pan ions to their commands the night of the arrival d 
the news of Lexington. 

" What have we here ?" asked the officer, straightening 
up. He was not recognized. George^s heart beat once 
more quite freely. 

" A hungry man," he responded, before any one could 
speak, ** who would stand you a bottle of Madeira for 
your mess of pottage." 

The other laughed, and Richard Blount was introduced 
to all the group. They inquired over and over again 
concerning the strength of the American forces, and, to 
tell the truth, the numbers did not suffer curtailing at 
George*s hands. 

" Why, for three days," he said, " I appeared to be 
crawling through the midst of an army." 

" You did it well," responded one of the officers ; "but, 
by the Dragon, you look a little like an Indian." 

" *Tis no disgrace, sir," George answered, quickly, af- 
fecting to be angered at the flippant tone. " 'Tis an honor 
to be allied to the chiefs of our Northern tribes. Perhaps 
you did not know — " He stopped. 

" Pardon me," said the one who had last spoken. "I 
did not mean it as you have taken it. It was through 
my ignorance I spoke." 

After the meal, which gave some excuse for shorten- 
ing the conversation, George asked to be sent down to 
the city. 

" Can you not send me with a guard of honor ?" he 
asked. " I will pay well for it.'* • 

" I cannot spare the men," politely answered the first 
officer, who appeared to be in command of the picket, 
" but your neighbor on the right is going to town. He 
will accompany you, and save you the trouble of explain- 
ing and drawing out your papers at every cross-road." 

" Thank you for the offer," said George. " And can 
you recommend the best inn that has a good cellar and 
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table ? It seems to me tliat I have lived on parched 
com for the last twelvemonth.'* 

In a short time he was mounted on a spare horse, and 
was plying his conductor with questions as they traversed 
the streets of the town of Harlem, and passed over the 
undulating hills dotted with the handsome residences 
that adorned Manhattan Island. As they came into 
the city the ravages of the fire were visible to the west ; 
almost one-third of the town had suffered. 

There appeared to be soldiers, soldiers everywhere. 
They were quartered in every house, barracked in every 
large building. As the spy and his guide rode onward 
they passed a gloomy-looking structure that had once 
been " The City Farms." 

" For what do they use that ?" inquired George. 

" 'Tis jammed to the top with * rebel ' prisoners," re- 
plied the officer. Then he added. " I wish they could 
tow it out into the river and sink it there." 

George flushed hotly, but said nothing, and they made 
their way from the King's Road into one of the side 
streets. 

" You had best stop at the * City Arms,' " said the 
officer. ** I will come to-morrow myself to conduct you 
to General Howe, if you will allow me ?" 

" Thank you most kindly," said George. " But I must 
get some clothes first. I could not appear before the 
honorable gentleman in this costume." 

" Do you intend seeking an appointment ?" inquired 
his companion. 

" No," answered George ; " I am lame." 

The officer reddened, for he was a gentleman. "I 
hope I shall see you to-morrow, then," he said. " Good- 
luck to you." 

They had halted before the inn with the broad ve- 
randas. The whole scene looked very natural. Some 
church -bell struck the hour, and a finely emblazoned 
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coach came bowling down Broadway. Red and the 
mark of the crown were everywhere. George walked 
into the inn and called for the landlord. Taking the 
handsomest room in the house, he kept to it, feigning 
fatigue, the rest of that afternoon ; how odd it seemed 
to Mr. Richard Blount ! When he came down for his 
dinner he noticed that the landlord was unusually po- 
lite, and called him at once by name. He could not 
help but smile, for he remembered how he had watched 
this fat, palm-rubbing individual stand in his doorway 
when he and his brothej; William had gone on that welt 
remembered walk about the city only a few years before. 

" Ah ! Mr. Blount," said the landlord, " we are glad to 
have you here. I know your family in Albany well, and 
your father has often been a guest under my roof. My 
humble regards to him." 

" Indeed !" said George. " Have you seen any of my 
people lately ?" 

" Your uncle, of course," the landlord responded. 

George's heart almost stopped beating. What if this 
uncle were in New York at present ? ^ 

" Oh, yes, yes !" went on the landlord. " He told me 
you were coming." 

" I wish I could see him," said George — adding to him- 
self, " from a place where he could not see me." 

" He will be away for some time. He has gone to 
Connecticut," said his host. 

" Ah ! indeed !" quoth young Mr. Blount, with a sigh 
of relief. Then he added, below his breath, " I forgot 
that I had an uncle." But the humor of the situation 
struck him, and he smiled. 

Getting rid of the landlord, he seated himself near a 
window, and watched the groups passing up and down 
the street. How easy it had been I No danger had 
confronted him as yet. Everything seemed to fall into 
his hands. He began to whistle softly to himself ,• then 
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suddenly stopped, and fairly shivered. The air he had 
been whistling was * The White Cockade.' He remem- 
bered how that tune and * Yankee Doodle ' had stirred 
the half-starving soldiers on the banks of the Delaware. 
And this reminded him of something else. 

" Take care, Richard Blount, take care," he said, "or 
your Yankee blood will get the better of you." 

He wrinkled his forehead in a perplexed way for a 
minute, and then felt with his hand inside his coat. Yes, 
there it was, sewed up with the rest — the letter of poor 
Luke Bonsall to his mother. It would be a sad thing to 
break the news, but it was a trust. At last he went up- 
stairs to his room, and ripped the letters from his waist- 
coat lining. He had pasted the cipher alphabet on a 
stiff bit of leather which hung from a cord around his 
neck. Tacked over it, so as to hide it carefully, was a 
miniature of none other than Aunt Clarissa in her days 
of youth and beauty. It was the only one he could pro- 
cure, and a safe hiding-place it would have made ; surely 
no one would have thought of looking back of a lady's 
portrait, and especially Aunt Clarissa's, for an important 
Yankee cipher. The magnifying-glass was covered with 
snuff in his small, round snuff-box. Lighting a candle, 
George began to write, carefully and laboriously. It was 
late at night when he had finished. His chamber win- 
dow opened upon a sloping roof, which was bordered by 
a high stone-wall. This was exactly what he wished for, 
and it wa^ but the work of a moment to slip from the 
wall to the ground. He found himself in Waddell Lane. 
The despatch which he had written, with the aid of the 
hierogl)rphics, was safe in his pocket — and now for the 
post-box of the conspirators. 

A group of drunken soldiers reeled by him. One was 
singing at the top of his voice. From the light of a win- 
dow at his elbow George saw that it was Corporal Mc- 

Cune, whom he remembered as the tall soldier to whom 
10 
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he and his beloved brother had asserted their loyalty to 
the King when on their first trip to the dty. 

What surprised George the most as he walked along was 
the smoothness with which everything had worked. Per- 
haps Colonel Hewes's reputation for rashness was en- 
tirely undeserved he reasoned. Though he did not 
know exactly as yet what the project was in which he 
was to be a factor, yet, inflamed now by the excitement, 
he could not doubt its successful accomplishment 

What the morrow would bring forth it was hard to 
tell. In the letter which he had written, or, better, 
printed, he had told his name, who had sent him, what 
he had come for, where he was stopping — in fact, had 
given an accurate description of himself and his supposed 
individuality. The letter added that he was waiting for 
his course of action to be determined upon by any or- 
ders he might receive. 

It had commenced to snow, and the board sidewalk 
was already covered with the downy film of white. How 
well he remembered everything! He knew the little 
shop across the way with the tops and candy jars in the 
window. And here was the blacksmith^s, where he had 
stood in the doorway, with his arm around William's 
shoulder, and watched the sparky fly, and heard the an- 
vil sing and clang that afternoon. Oh, what good times 
they were! Would he ever have his arm around his 
brother's shoulder again, or would he ever feel the com- 
forting touch of William's arm about his own ? Thoughts 
began to rush through his mind, and the harder he 
thought the faster he walked. 

But here he was at the orchard ; here was the picket- 
fence. Now he recalled the signal, and, bending down, 
he picked up a branch. He broke it into three pieces, 
and placed the first piece behind the third picket, the 
second behind the sixth, and the third behind the ninth. 
Colonel Hewes had instructed him to do this as a signal 
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to the Others of his safe arrival. Then he walked to the 
turnstile and stopped for a minute, his heart beating 
fast. 

Even in the darkness, although objects at a distance 
were most indistinct, he could see that footprints had 
been lately made there in the snow. He stepped through 
the turnstile, keeping his eyes ahead of him. Now, 
strange to say, the tracks led directly to the trunk of the 
second tree, and instinctively George felt that whoever it 
was that made them he was not far off. Without appar- 
ently raising his head, he glanced up with his eyes, 
stumbling at the same time in a way that might account 
for the slight halt. Yes, he had seen it plainly. There 
was a figure sitting cross-legged on the lower branch, so 
close that he could have touched it with a stick. On an 
occasion like this thoughts must be quick, and George 
did the best thing that he could have done. He hast- 
ened across the orchard as if nothing had occurred. 
When he reached the other side and the little lane that 
ran from some farm-buildings, he turned about the cor- 
ner, where several people had trod before him, and made 
a long sidewise jump against a hay-stack. 

It was not hard for him to work himself a little way 
into the damp, yielding hay. He waited patiently, and 
his patience was rewarded, for, following the footprints 
that he had made, came a thick-set, muffled figure in a 
voluminous cape. How a man so large as that could 
ever hoist himself up on the branch of an apple-tree 
seven feet from the ground so noiselessly he could not 
see, nor could he make out the stranger's features. He 
was muffled to the eyes. 

When he had passed, the young spy drew himself cau- 
tiously out of the hay, and walked after him, bending 
over, and keeping well behind the piles of hay and fod- 
der. But the other's hearing must have been acute, for 
he paused. 
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" What's that, I say ?" came an intense voice. 

George thought he detected a sharp, metallic clicking. 

It was the cocking of the hammer of a pistol. 

The only answer to the man's hail, however, was the 
quick, half-frightened barking of a dog. 

" Get out, you beast !" said the voice, and a bit of 
stick struck the ground where George was crouching on 
all-fours. 

Farther down the street the man passed by a lighted « 
window. He turned down his collar, and if George had 
been there, he would have been most astounded. 

It was Rivington, the King's Printer 1 
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CHAPTER XVI 
HIGH LIVING 

The gift of mimicry had now served the young spy 
in good stead, and he lay hidden for some time, chuck- 
ling over having barked to such good purpose. Then, 
making sure that no one was looking, he retraced his 
steps, and at last he found the tree. No doubt the 
man he had seen there was one of the mysterious peo- 
ple he expected soon to meet. 

By leaning far out from one branch to the other, 
George could insert his hand into the hole of the project- 
ing limb. It was empty, and he dropped his letter into 
the hollow. Then he returned carefully through the 
town, and hastened to the inn. Without much difficulty 
he gained the top of the wall, the projecting roof, and 
once more the chamber window. The falling snow, he 
knew, would hide his footprints. 

The next morning he was awakened by a loud knock- 
ing. He had slept late, and the glaring sunlight, re- 
flected from the white expanse outside, was pouring 
into the room. He arose hastily and unlocked the 
door. One of the inn servants was standing there. He 
touched his finger to his forehead respectfully. 

"The landlord's compliments, sir, and your box is 
here. Shall I bring it up ?" he inquired. 

George had made up his mind to be surprised at 
nothing. " By all means," he answered. " Glad it has 
arrived." 
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" Oh, the master forgot it yesterday," returned tbe 
man. " It has been here this fortnight." 

" Of course," George laughed; " and longer, mayhap, 
eh ?" 

" I don't know, sir. Have you the key }*' 

The fictitious Mr. Blount did not know what to reply. 
"Mr. Gerry has it," he answered at last, mentioning 
the landlord's name at a venture. 

" I will ask him, sir," said the man, " and bring up ^ 
the box at once." 

He disappeared, and clattered down the stairway. 

" What did it all mean ?" thought George to himself. 

In a few minutes the servant reappeared with a large, 
leather-covered, nail-studded trunk. "And here's the 
key," he puffed. " Mr. Gerry had it, as you said, sir." 

George raised the lid. Silk stockings, plush and 
velvet coats, satin waistcoats, and frilled shirts ! — ^the 
wardrobe of a dandy — was exposed before his eyes. 
But instead of showing his astonishment, he merely 
closed the top, and said : 

" Is there naught else ?" * ^ 

" I think not sir," replied the servant, pocketing his 
tip. 

When he had gone, * Mr. Richard Blount ' took out 
the articles one by one. 

" This may be part of the scheme," he said. " I sup- 
pose that I shall have to wear them. What's next to 
do ?" He tried on the clothes. They fitted him as if 
made for him. He looked at himself in the greenish- 
yellow glass. " Whoever I look like," he said, chuckling, 
" I do not resemble George Frothingham of the Twelfi 
New Jersey Infantry, that's one thing certain." 

Looking for a closet or a place to hang up his finery, 
he espied a small door at the farther side of the room. 
It opened upon a narrow stairway, and the odor of 
cooking showed that it led probably to the kitchen. 
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The only thing the trunk contained that George did 
3t make use of was a white wig. The strong dye he 
id used had taken the curl out of his hair, and he 
rew it back from his forehead straight and glossy as 
1 Indian^s. 

He chose a rather quiet wine-colored coat, crimson 
aistcoat, and pearl breeches, and setting the lace- 
immed hat jauntily on his head, went down into the 
)ffee-room. 

** Ah, good-morning, Mr. Blount !" said the landlord, 
Dlitely. "There was an officer of his majesty's horse 
2re this morning, asking for you. But he requested 
lat you should not be disturbed." George bowed 
s thanks, and asked the landlord to hurry with his 
reakfast. 

As he turned about he could have fallen, for there, 
Liite close to him, was standing School-master Anderson ! 
[e was not blind at all 1 His keen, ferret-like eyes 
ad the same quick glance, and his thin lips that same 
phinx-like expression. But the beauty of George's dis- 
Liise was proved in an instant to his satisfaction, for Mr. 
.nderson looked at him curiously, and asked Mr. Gerry 
IS name in a voice that was quite audible. 

" Richard Blount," was the response. 

" Ah, indeed !" exclaimed the ex-school-master. " The 
ephew of our friend — eh ?" 

" The same," the landlord replied, as his young guest 
3ated himself at the table. 

George's hands were shaking so with excitement that 
e could hardly hold his knife and fork at first, but he 
uickly got over it, and a feeling of exultation came into 
is mind. If Mr. Anderson had not recognized him, no 
ne else would, surely. If no one who actually knew 
ie real Richard Blount turned up, he was safe enough. 

At this moment a loud, blustering voice was heard, and 
, great figure came from the hallway into the coffee-room. 
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It was Rivington, the King's Printer, the man the 
early patriots had wished to tar and feather for his utter- 
ances. He scarcely acknowledged Mr. Anderson^s nod, 
but turned to an officer who was following him. 

** How that little school-master does put on airs f he 
said. " Why he receives toleration I do not see." 

"He is rather clever, I fancy," replied the oflScer. 
" His imitation of General Washington is most amus- 
ing, they say." 

" Yes, he is amusing," responded Rivington. 

George looked at Mr. Anderson once more. His 
small head seemed to retreat into the folds of his neck- 
cloth, and the lace at his wristband hung below his fin- 
ger-tips. His clothes were as gorgeous as the pluriiage 
of a peacock, and he had a way of bringing his heels to- 
gether with a click like a dancing-master. But the keen 
eyes and that protruding chin would have told an accu- 
rate observer that a brain of no mean quality was hidden 
underneath the curled white wig. 

But Rivington and the gentleman in red were ap- 
proaching. 

"Ah, here's my friend of the other morning — young 
Blount of Albany." 

The speaker was the young cavalry captain who had 
met George on the hill-side two days before. " I see 
you have found your tailor," he went on. 

" No ; better luck — my wardrobe," answered George. 
" I feared me I had lost it." 

" Good ! Allow me to present our loyal friend, Mr. 
Rivington, long-time printer to his majesty," responded 
the officer. 

" At your service, sir," replied Mr. Rivington, looking 
at George thoughtfully. " You have not changed since 
I saw you last at Albany." 

Imagine the surprise of the fictitious Richard Blount ! 
Everything was certainly playing into his hands. But he 
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merely bowed, and asked the two gentlemen to break- 
Fast with him. They accepted, and seated themselves 
si^ith some show of ceremony. 

George once more had to recount the story of his sup- 
posed adventures on the way from the city up the river. 

Occasionally Rivington would interrupt with leading 
questions. " Ah, from there you turned to the left and 
:ook the Lime Kiln Road beyond Hudson — eh ? Then 
Jown into the valley by Cloverburgh ?" 

A fear welled into George's heart. Was this man try- 
ng to trip him ? So to all questions he replied in the 
legative, and told of another way ; to which Rivington 
igreed, generally speaking, thus : 

"Yes, 'tis the better route, I understand. A very 
:lever ruse, indeed. Think you not so, captain ?" 

" Quite wonderful," the other replied. " Mr. Blount 
should tell it to General Howe. The Yankees are not 
JO clever as he thinks." 

" Oh, by no odds !" Rivington had laughed. 

''You mentioned having despatches to his lordship 
ind his brother," said the young officer. " Do you not 
iiink it would be well to deliver them as soon as possi- 
ble ? Pardon my suggestion." 

"'Tis my intention to deliver them to-day. Can you 
secure an interview?" inquired George, eagerly. "I 
shall be most grateful." 

" Beyond all doubt / can," said Rivington, interrupt- 
ing. " They will be glad to see you. I am sure of it." 

An hour or so later George was waiting, with the flor- 
.d printer, in the polished hallway of a large private 
liouse that once belonged to New York's most wealthy 
ramily. It was here that General Howe and his brother, 
the noble lord, lived when on shore. They had quar- 
lersy also, on board the flag-ship in the bay. 

Something was going on ; aides and orderlies streamed 
n and out, and despatches were being taken to the vari- 
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ous commands ; secretaries, with their arms full of pa- 
pers and with pens behind their ears, hurried about fitted 
with importance. 

At last an orderly stepped up to where Greorge and 
Rivington were pleasantly chatting. '* General Howe 
will see you, gentlemen/' he said, saluting. 

George caught himself in the act of acknowledging tbe 
salute. That would never do at all. He was supposed 
to be ignorant of military tactics, and he trembled at bis 
narrow escape. 

General Howe glanced over the despatches lazily. 
He appeared to be an easy-going man oJE indolent hab- 
its, for he lounged in his chair. He had a heavy, good: 
natured face. 

''So the American General Schuyler is disgruntled, 
eh ?" he said. " 'Tis quite like opera-bouffe. And they 
say that Farmer Gates, from Massachusetts, may super- 
sede him. Well, well, the plot thickens. Burgoyne^s 
army is obstructed by broken roads and felled trees. I 
Let them take their time. They will encounter nothing I 
worse. Tis my opinion that we forced things too hard f 
in New Jersey. I thank you for the news these de- 
spatches contain, my dear young sir," he said, " and it 
is good news to hear of our friends up the river. Can 
I do anything for you ? You can most certainly com- 
mand me, and I trust I shall see you again." 

A splendid hound was sprawled out on the rug before 
the fireplace. George looked at him carefully. He 
knew the dog in an instant. It was one that had been 
raised by Mr. Wyeth. General Howe followed his 
glance. 

" I see you know a good dog when you see one," he 
said. "Twas a present to me from a soldier. He 
seems to have a right proper antipathy for Yankees, 
but likes a scarlet coat." 

The dog turned over on his back and lazily tapped 
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tiie floor with his tail. Seeing George, he arose and 
stretched himself ; but as he approached closer he sud- 
denly grew excited, and jumped up on the young man's 
breast, trying his best to lick his hands and face. 

" How strange !" said General Howe. " I have never 
seen him pay aught of attention to a stranger here be- 
fore. Down, down! you devil!" The dog slunk be- 
neath the table, and at last Rivington and Richard 
Blount stepped out in the hallway. 

"'Tis strange about dogs," the older man was say- 
ing. " They are both faithful and capricious." 

George went back to his hotel. On his way he had 
another proof that his disguise was quite impenetrable, 
for whom should he pass walking along the street but 
Abel Norton, the chief clerk. George held his breath. 
The old man, however, looked him in the face and 
passed on. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A DISAPPEARANCE 

All this lack of recognition gave George the necessary 
assurance to carry on his fictitious position. All day he 
listened to the talk of the soldiers in the grill-room at 
the City Arms. He made friends on every hand and spent 
his money freely, but gained little knowledge of the i 
plans even from the conversation of the officers. It was 
evident that the leaders of the British feared their divul- 
gence. It was not Lord Howe's intention to let Wash- 
ington know the destination of the fleet, which he could ' 
turn either northward to the assistance of Burgoyne, 
or southward into the Chesapeake and the Delaware. ^ 
While this uncertainty remained, both forces were at a i 
standstill. 

It had thawed during the day, and a drizzling rain had . 
set in. Late at night George opened the window, and 
once ,more stood upon the roof. The snow had melted, 
so the shingles were slippery, and it required great care 
to move ; but at last he reached the edge in safety. 
Then he dropped over the wall to the ground. He had 
again donned the old suit which he had worn as his first 
disguise, and with his collar drawn up to his ears he strode 
northward. Suddenly, for some reason, he imagined that 
he was being followed, and, turning into a narrow lane, 
he doubled on his tracks and started running. 

He had not gone far in this direction when he drew up 
to a halt. Coming from a near-by house he heard the 
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sound of some one screaming. Then a door burst open 
throwing a flood of light out into the darkness, and a 
female voice rose shrilly : 

" Thieves ! robbers ! help ! Watch ! help !" 

A man's figure was seen struggling in the doorway 
with a woman, who had grasped him firmly by the throat. 

George, animated by an impulse, jumped the fence 
and ran to the house. But before he reached there a 
man turned the corner at top speed and disappeared. 

George knew the little house well ; it was in a room in 
the second story that he had passed many a night think- 
ing of the past and planning for the future. It was Mrs. 
Mack's. 

"For the love of Heaven, Mr. Frothingham I" ex- 
claimed a voice. 

George had come within the ray of light, and it was 
none other than the good washer-woman who was stand- 
ing there. 

" The blackguard tried to rob me," she said. " He 
stole in the back way, and I found him in the pantry ; 
but he didn't get a thing," she added. '^ He might have 
murthered me intirely if you hadn't come up, sir." 

George stepped inside the house and closed the door. 
He listened carefully to ascertain if any one else had 
been startled by the outcry, and was searching for its 
whereabouts. Hearing nothing, he turned. " Would you 
have known me, Mrs. Mack ?" he asked. 

" Indade in a minute, sir," she said, " I think. No, 
but you have changed. Perhaps it was the way you 
leaped the fince. Your hair, sir — what has happened it ?" 

" Mrs. Mack," said George, " I must speak quickly. 
I am here on dangerous business. If you see me any- 
where you must not recognize me — until you see me in 
my uniform. Do you understand ?" 

" Shure," said the good woman. " Now I recall your 
fcw^e, you're a perfect stranger, sir." 
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George smiled. " Have you seen the deaf-and-dumb 
man who brought the money to me ?" 

*^ I do now and then. And shure he often asks fer ye." 

" And what do you tell him ?" asked George. 

"That I hope yeVe well," she responded. 

" Now, Mrs. Mack, how can you do it ?" 

''And indade and with signs, and why not?" she said, 
giving the same answer that she had once before. 
** P'r'aps I have promised not to tell." { 

" Well, I have to hasten. Remember, would you know 
me now ?" 

" I would not," replied the widow. " Good-bye, and 
may the Lord bless ye I" 

" It was strange that she recognized me and the oth- 
ers did not," George was thinking to himself as he ap- 
proached the lonely orchard, whose path was rarely 
used except by the occupants of the two farms that bor- 
dered it. " It may have been the walk," he added. 

The snow had gone, so that he could find no trace of 
any one having been there before him on this day ; but 
when he reached his hand back into the limb of the tree, 
he touched a paper. How it thrilled him ! Now he 
would find out what things meant. There was some- 
thing else there, also, and, stretching out his fingers, he 
grasped a leather bag, which clinked musically as he 
drew it forth. It was more gold. 

He hurried back to the inn without mishap and climbed 
to the top of the wall. But a great shock was in store 
for him. What was his dismay and horror when he saw 
a figure on the roof bending on its knees trying to look 
through the window of his room ! A light was burning 
brightly within. 

George lowered himself cautiously, and turned about 
the corner. What was he to do ? How was he to re- 
gain the second story? The papers must be read at 
once, and the cipher was up there under the pillow ! 
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George did not know that the man on the roof had 
caught sight of his head as he had drawn himself up to 
the top of the wall, and had called : " Hist ! Blount ! Oh, 
Blount !" in a low tone. 

Then the stranger had crawled to the edge of the roof, 
and whispered again: "Hist! Number Four! I am Num- 
ber Two." 

But he looked and listened in vain for an answer, 
for at this moment George had disappeared in the dark- 
ness. He had not heard the hail. 

With the agility of a sailor the small figure slid to the 
ground and walked away quickly. If the young spy had 
heard the footsteps he would have known that it was his 
old friend the school-master. 

When George reached the corner he leaned back 
against a buttress, puzzling what to do. 

Then he remembered with a start the door in his 
room that he had opened, thinking it would be a closet, 
but had discovered it to be a narrow stairway that led 
down into a sort of servants' hall off the kitchen. If he 
could gain it now he might be able to see within his 
apartment and find out what was going on. The man 
on the roof prevented him, of course, from getting back 
the way he left. 

The tap-room opened upon the alley. It was thick 
with the clouds of tobacco - smoke, and noisy with the 
conversation of the crowd. He knew that if he could 
once get beyond it to the kitchen he might be able to 
find the door that led to the stairway. And now an 
idea struck him. The walls were covered with rough 
cartoons and sheets of somewhat vulgar songs, which 
most of the crowd had learned by heart. He had seen 
the men often edging along, with their faces close to 
the wall, as if they had been bookworms searching for 
a mislaid volumie. He stepped inside the room, and 
followed the same tactics. No one paid the least atten- 
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tion to him, and with his back to those seated about the 
tables he made his way to the kitchen.. Here good 
luck also favored him. A fat man in a greasy apron 
snoring in the corner was the only occupant, and a door 
partly ajar disclosed to him the servants' stairway. 

George stole softly up, and reached a little landing, 
which he knew was surely the one he had looked at 
from his own room. Now he could hear the sound of 
voices ! One was loud and hearty, and the other he 
reQognized as Landlord Gerry's. 

" He is out on some escapade with the young officers, 
I promise you," said the landlord, '* or mayhap he has 
gone over to the fleet, though all below-stairs say tibat 
they did not see him go out. Why don't you wait until 
the morning, sir ? He appears a popular young gentle- 
man, and may possibly stay out late." 

"No, he is a sleepy-head, my nephew," responded 
the other. " And he will return soon if summat has 
not befallen him." 

" He is a handsome lad," put in the landlord. 

The other laughed. " Well, that depends where you 
look for beauty," he responded. "I never reckoned 
him as such." 

George saw it all now. It was the uncle from Con- 
necticut, who had returned, and, to use the expression, 
" the jig was up." 

But what meant the man on the roof } 

Seating himself on the stairway his courage almost 
left him. What was he to do ? A hiding-place must be 
found before morning. 

He thought at once of Mrs. Mack's. There lay his 
only hope. But there was now some movement in the 
kitchen. The fat man, who had been sleeping, was 
stirring a rasher of bacon over the fire. The talking 
had ceased in his room, and suddenly he remembered 
again, with a start of fright, that he had left the cipher 
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and locket under the pillow of the bed. It almost 
made him sick with fear. He moved from his hiding- 
place, and putting his eye to the key -hole, looked 
within. 

The candle was guttering, and a huge shadow wavered 
across the opposite wall. As his eye became accus- 
tomed to the light and the draught of air blowing 
through the key -hole, he made out the figure of the 
large man sitting in an easy- chair. His breast was 
rising and falling. He was asleep ! 

George tried the door. It moved, and in a moment 
he was standing in the room. Here he paused. In 
two steps more he would be in full view of the person 
looking through the window! He carefully measured 
the distance and the direction of objects about him; 
and, drawing a long breath, he blew with all his might at 
the candle on the dressing-case. It flickered and went 
out. Then be stepped across in the darkness and placed 
his hand beneath the pillow. 

The heavy man drew a long breath and moved his 
head. " Confound that light !" he muttered, and George 
heard him arise to his feet and fumble along the wall. 



CHAPTER XVin 
FORESTALLED 

George was so near that the heavy man could have 
touched him with his hand, but after scratching about 
the door, he found the latch at last, and stumbled 
sleepily out into the hall. Owing to the darkness with- 
in the room George could now see out of the curtainless 
window. There was no one on the roof I However, be 
could not tarry where he was ; he must take the chances ; 
and slipping the miniature and cipher into his pocket, 
he opened the window and slid over the wall to the 
alley. 

** Now for Mrs Mack's," he murmured to himself. 

It was turning freezing cold ; the ground crunched 
under his feet, and the little gate to the widow's dimin- 
utive front yard creaked shrilly. Hastening up the path 
the young spy knocked softly on the door. 

" Who's there ?" came a voice from the second story. 

" 'Tis I, George Frothingham," he answered. " Mrs. 
Mack, I pray you let me in." 

The old woman in a minute admitted him into the 
hallway. 

" What's happening, sur ?" she asked. 

"You will have to hide me somewhere, my good 
friend," he answered, " for I am in great danger." 

" The very place ! the little room that you used to 
have," was the whispered response. " No one would 
think of looking for ye there ; and if they did, there's a 
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small attic overhead. Why should they think of my 
house ?*' she added. 

Once more George found himself in the little room 
where he had passed so many lonely hours recalling 
pleasant scenes, and drawing bright pictures of what he 
hoped might be, before the great changes had arrived. 
Thinking that it might attract attention to have a light 
burning in the room at such an hour, although sorely 
tempted he refrained from trying to read the despatches, 
putting it off until morning. He tumbled into the little 
bed that he had slept in so often, and, despite the ex- 
citement of the night, fell fast asleep. When he awoke it 
was broad daylight — such a crisp, sparkling day ! Every 
twig on the trees shone like a branch of diamonds. 
The pools in the road were filled with white, brittle ice 
that broke and shivered noisily beneath the feet of some 
school-boys going down the road. 

" Oh, that I was only one of them !" thought George, 
gazing out of the window. A curtain was tacked 
across the panes, and he could look out without being 
seen. 

Suddenly he stopped, half dressed, although the room 
was intensely cold, and pulled out the despatch he had 
found in the hollow limb. There it was, neatly written 
in the Cipher, and that also was at hand in the locket. 
But where were the magnifying-glass and the snuif-box ? 
He could not find them, and strain his eyes to their 
utmost, he could not make out clearly the characters 
on the diminutive sheet of parchment. Hastily he fin- 
ished dressing, and called through the hallway for Mrs. 
Mack. There was no answer. Then he thought of a 
large, round glass bowl that used to hang by a chain in 
the window below-stairs. He remembered that when 
filled with water it magnified extremely well. Mrs. 
Mack had evidently gone out, the house seemed de- 
serted, so he slipped quietly down the steps, and found 
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the bowl in its accustomed place. But as he reached it 
from the hook he paused. Two persons were softly 
talking at the back of the hall. He could feel, from 
the draught of air, that the door was open. 

" 'Tis very strange," said a man's voice ; " but there's 
great excitement at the City Arms. I was there with ^ 
the milk this morning, and they say as how a young 
gentleman from up the river has disappeared — murdered, 
maybe, for all they know. They are looking in aU 
directions for him." 

" And what might be his name ?" 

George recognized Mrs. Mack's voice. 

" I have forgotten," said the man ; " but they say he 
was a handsome lad, and scattered his money as if to 
expected it to grow again." 

Then followed some conversation about the milk, and 
the door was closed. George stepped out into the hall 
with his finger to his lip. Mrs. Mack started as she 
saw him approaching. 

" You had better stay in your room, Mr. Frothingham,'* 
she said. ** That is my neighbor, the milkman, an in- 
quisitive blackguard." 

" Mrs. Mack," responded George, " I am the young 
man who is missing from the City Arms. They must 
not find me." 

"Shure you're safe here. But what are you doing 
with the bowl, sir ?" inquired the woman. 

" I am going to read with it," said George. " Will 
you fill it with water ?" 

Mrs. Mack looked at him as if she thought he had taken 
leave of his senses, but she complied, and brought the 
bowl up to his room. In a few minutes more George was 
easily able to decipher the despatch. It ran as follows : 

" To YOU, — Your number is four; initial B. Observe. 
We are glad to hear from our brother in New Jersey, 
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and that he approves of the plan. It can be done. We 
are not suspected, and your arrival is most opportune. 
You have been seen by us ^ you are the young man for 
our purpose. It must be done on Friday night. A din- 
ner will be given at a place to which you will receive an 
invitation. It is but a few steps from the river. After 
the dinner cards will be proposed. Tables will be ar- 
ranged in such a way that he whom we wish will be seated 
near the door. A note will arrive requesting his pres- 
ence with the fleet. There will be no moon. A man- 
of-war's boat will be waiting ; once in midstream, he will 
never reach the ships, for we know who mans the boat. 
The only difficulty will be to disarm suspicion of those 
who accompany him. They must be detained. You 
and another, who will be made known to you, will be 
playing at the farther table. You back the player 
heavily with go* i and lose your wager. This will keep 
the officers' attention. They will endeavor to stay after 
he is gone. When we have ten minutes' start pretend to 
be enraged, upset the table. There will be great con- 
fusion. The party will break up at once. Leave 
through the alley behind the house; go to Striker's 
Wharf. There you will find an able skiff. New Jersey 
is to the westward. We leave the rest to you. If we 
can keep enough of his friends from following him, it 
will be easy to accomplish our end of the undertaking. 
To-morrow at five o'clock be walking down the left' 
hand side pf Johnson's Lane. Some one will pass you 
who will knock three times on the lid of his snuff-box. 
Turn and follow him. We hold no meetings, but he will 
give you some instructions. Final orders at the limb. 
You are number Four of Seven. Remember this." 

George read the strange epistle through most care- 
fully. But it was of little use to him now; he could not 
show himself in his assumed character. Richard Blount 
and the manner of his disappearance must remain a 
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mystery. So far as he individually was concerned, he 
could lend no assistance in the proposed scheme. He 
tore the letter up, burning the scraps ; but, after con- 
sidering, however, he determined to keep the appoint- 
ment with the man with the snuff-box that evening. 



CHAPTER XIX 
A CHANGE OF FRONT 

At five o'clock, with a worsted shawl of Mrs. Mack's 
bound tightly about his throat, and a heavy fur cap 
drawn around his ears, George was stamping his heels 
like a butcher's apprentice, a basket on his arm, at 
the corner of Johnson's Lane. Three or four people 
passed him, but he saw no signs of a man with a ten- 
dency to tap on his snuff-box, and was about to give up 
in despair. At last, as he looked down the lane, he 
perceived a small figure walking towards him with a 
quick, nervous step. George did not know what to do, 
for to his consternation he recognized at once that it 
was Mr. Anderson ! Strange to say, as he was approach- 
ing, the school-master drew a snuff-box from his pocket. 
Then, as a flood of light, it dawned upon George that 
Mr. Anderson was one of the " Seven," and he under- 
stood why he had not been recognized, and also knew 
that there was an able hand directing matters. 

But as the little man approached, a tall figure also ap- 
peared about the corner, and strode after the school- 
master with long, swinging steps. Here was a predica- 
ment, George recognized the young officer who had 
breakfasted with him the day before. They would soon 
be within speaking distance. Taking a few hasty steps 
he darted about the corner, dropping his basket as he 
ran. The movement had been so quick that he was not 
in time to dodge a great, lanky man who was walking 
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swiftly from the opposite direction, and he ran right into 
his arms. So great was his impetus that the man fell 
back against the wall of a brick house, and his huge 
watch flew out of his pocket and dashed to pieces. 

" You thieving villain ! Stop thief — stop 1" exclaimed 
the stranger, making a grasp for George's shoidder. But 
now the lad's great strength once more served him in 
good stead. He struck down the other's arm, and as he 
did so gasped, for the person he had run into was none 
other than Abel Norton, his old chief clerk. Abel's 
other hand had firm hold upon the woollen comforter, 
and to break away George caught him by the ttiroat and 
twisted him backward across his knee. " Frothingfaam ! i 
Frothingham I" the old clerk tried to say. |: 

Here was an added danger. He was recognized! «^ 
The two men must now be almost at the comer. With 
a final effort George tore himself away, and started down 
the alley at a run. He knew that farther on there was a 
big lumber-yard that opened on the main street. If he 
could reach there ahead of the others he might manage 
to escape. 

AbeFs first cries, however, had brought a number of 
people from the public -houses, and the young officer 
and Mr. Anderson came about the comer of the lane. 
George's fleeing figure was in plain sight. 

" Stop thief !" the officer shouted, and leaped forward 
with the stride of a swift runner. 

" Stop thief 1" echoed Abel Norton, and, strange to say, 
the old man caught up with the younger easily, and, 
stranger still, appeared to slip and fall upon his heels. 
Down they both went. 

School-n^aster Anderson in the meantime was at the 
head of four or five other pursuers, who had mn from 
the tap-rooms. Before he reached the spot where the 
two leaders were gathering themselves together, he also 
tripped, and the three next fell over him. There was 
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a general laugh, and by this time George had turned 
through the gateway into the lumber-yard. Here again 
he had to adapt himself to circumstances, for at the far- 
ther entrance was standing a group of soldiers throwing 
horseshoes at a peg in the frozen ground. He could 
not go out of that opposite gate without exciting sus- 
picion. There were only two things left him to do : one 
to jump the fence to the left, or try to scale the high 
wall to the right. A glance at the latter decided mat- 
ters. There was a clumsy-looking ladder leaning against 
the wall. He hastened up, and threw himself over the 
top, kicking the ladder from beneath him as he leaped. 
He came down in a little garden. He had doubled on 
his tracks, and could hear the pursuit going down the 
road behind him. Suddenly he glanced up at the small 
house ; it bore a sign over the front door ; 

MADAME LUCILLA BONSALL, 

DRESSMAKER. 

ROBES £T MANTEAUX. 

He tried the door ; it was unlocked, and he stepped in 
without knocking. A strange - looking woman with a 
long, sallow face and pale blue eyes was sitting there. 
George knew her at a glance to be Luke Bonsall's mother. 
She looked up from her sewing. 

'' What means this ?" she asked, in a deep, hollow 
voice. 

" I am a friend of your son's in the army. I have a 
message — a message from him to you," said George, 
panting. " Take me where we can be alone, and I will 
tell you.'^ 

The woman got up and slipped the bolt into the 
door. 

" A message from my son ?" she repeated. " He is 
dead." 
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George started. There would be no necessity to 
break the news. " I have a letter here," he said, fum- 
bling in his pocket ''How did you know he died, 
might I ask, madam ? It b true, and I was sorry to bear 
the tidings.** 

'' I dreamed it," said the woman. '' See, I am in 
black." 

George handed her the letter wondering. She read it 
carefully, but did not weep or show that it had touched 
her. 

" It's good news you bear," she said. " I told him 
that I could not be the mother of a coward." 

" Indeed he was none such," answered George, quick- 
ly. " He died like a brave soldier, and would have made 
his mark." 

" It was not to be," responded the woman. " The 
Fates would not have it so." 

" What a strange creature is this !" thought George to 
himself. But had he known all it would have seemed 
stranger still, for Mrs. Bonsall was a believer in occult 
signs, and long ago she had had her son's horoscope 
cast. She had been informed that the sickly, pale- 
eyed youth was to die in battle. The idea then would 
have seemed most amusing to any one else, but to Mrs. 
Bonsall it had been a reality, and Luke himself had 
gone to the front with this cloud about him. He was 
brave indeed. 

George suddenly remembered his own position, and 
extended his hand. There had come a confused babble 
of voices out in the yard. 

" Do you hear that, Mrs. Bonsall ? They are after 
me ! See," he said, " you must assist me. I must hide 
until dark, for if I am found my life is not worth a pine- 
tree shilling. They think I am a thief. I am not." 

"Come," the woman said; "walk softly." jShe took 
him by the hand and led him back to a small stairway. 
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They went up two flights until they reached a large 
empty hall. George stumbled over a pair of heavy 
boots, and, looking through an open doorway on the 
right, he could see a sabre leaning against a chair. 

" 'Sh ! they have quartered them upon me," whispered 
Mrs. BonsalL '' But it's not for long ; despair and defeat 
await them. Ah yes ! I know, I know ! In here with 
you !" Mrs. Bonsall pushed the fugitive into a little room 
beyond, and locked the door behind him. 

George sat down on a chair near the window and 
looked out through the shutters. He could see over the 
top of the wall that he had scaled. There were some 
soldiers and a number of men rummaging about the 
heaps of lumber. Then he heard the thump of the 
knocker on the door below. A rumbling sound followed. 
The strain was frightful on George's nerves. 

" And think you I would shelter a pickpocket ?" cried* 
the woman, plainly. 

George could not make out the reply, for a loud voice 
in a rich brogue shouted: "Out, you fools! There's 
no one here. What do you take this spacious mansion 
for^ — a thieves' den ? By the powers !" 

" Don't let them in. Corporal Shaughnessy," pleaded 
the widow's voice. 

The loud voice was now rumbling from below again. 
Some one in the crowd laughed, and George breathed 
easily as he heard them go out into the road. 

It seemed to him now that it never would grow dark. 
He realized that he was very hungry, and he tried the 
door, but it was firmly locked. He was in Mrs. Bonsall's 
power, but he felt somehow that he could trust her. As 
he was deliberating whether to try the window or not he 
heard the sound of footsteps. 

"By the gun of Athlone!" said Corporal Shaugh- 
nessy's voice, " we will be moving soon, and sorry will I 
be, for though our landlady is the only female who ever 
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failed to smile upon me, our quarters here are comfor- 
table, and I would hate to be losing of them for a bed in 
the snows of the wilderness." 

" They do be saying," put in another voice, '* that it 
will be decided at the meeting to-night." 

"And Where's that to be held?" asked the first 
speaker. 

" At the Fraunce's House. They always hold them 
there. I have been upon guard there." 

" Come into me spacious apartment and have a pipe, 
McCune," said Shaughnessy. 

The tones of the two men talking were familiar to 
George, somehow. But when he heard the name " Mc- 
Cune" he recalled the whole thing to his memory. 
They were the two soldiers he and his brother had 
talked with years ago on that memorable day of parting, 
when they had both declared themselves as ^* loyal sub- 
jects of King George." 

The door closed behind the two soldiers, and it had 
hardly done so when a soft grating of the key in the 
lock was heard. Mrs. Bon sail opened the door. Once 
more she took him by the hand and led the way down 
the stairs. 

As they went through the front room the woman 
picked up a candle and looked intently at George's 
palm. 

"Tribulations," she said; "but do not despair; suc- 
cess awaits you." <- 

George did iiot smile, but gravely thanked her for all 
that she had done, and slipped out of the house. 

It was pitch-dark, and he remembered as he went along 
that he was far from accomplishing anything that he had 
made the perilous trip for. All his fine castles had tum- 
bled about his ears, the smooth pathway that appeared 
to stretch before him had vanished, and nothing but ob- 
stacles loomed before his eyes. However, if he could 
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not assist in the wild scheme of gaining possession of 
such a powerful hostage as Lord Howe or his brother, 
the general, any news that he could bring concerning 
the probable destination of the army would be of ines- 
timable value to General Washington at Morristown. 
Why not find out as much as he could and get away ? 

So intently was he thinking that he did not notice a 
figure that had stepped out of the doorway of a house 
and was walking close at his heels. 

"Oh, de ham fat it am good, an' de 'possum it am fine," 

hummed a voice. 

George turned. " Cato, you imp of darkness," he said, 
" where did you come from ?" 

" From de State of New Jarsey," responded the old 
man, his white teeth gleaming plainly in the darkness. 
"Well, Mas'r George, I's done followed you, and it 
took de best horse on de place. I tink you mought 
need me." 

" Then it was you that dodged over there in the road 
near West Point ?" 

"Yes, sah, I 'spect so. You come purty nigh gitting 
away from me once or twice, sah." 

" How did you cross the river ? How in the world ?" 
exclaimed George, his astonishment driving all other 
thoughts out of his head. 

"On a log raf, youn' masV, and it was purty col' 
work," answered the old negro. 

"Cato," said George, impressively, "you must keep 
away from me, and you must get back as soon as you 
can." 

" Can't I stay wid you, sah ?" answered the old darky. 
^' I'll be deaf, dumb, and blind. I knows you are here 
on some business dat — " 

George interrupted him. '' I hate to do it, Cato," he 
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said; "but do you see that comer? You get back 
and around it as soon as you can, and if you meet me 
again don't appear to know me, for, mark me, by doing 
so you may place a rope around my neck/' 

The old man did not say another word, but scuttled 
off. 

Now George determined upon a bold line of action. 
So well was he familiar with the ins and outs of' the 
town that he knew at once the room in which the offi- 
cers were to meet at Fraunce's Tavern. He knew that 
through a stable in the rear he might gain a position 
from which he could hear or see something of the pro< 
ceedings. But why not first go to the orchard ? There 
might be something there for him. He had no sooner 
determined upon this plan than he had walked quickly 
to the north, and taking several short-cuts reached the 
tree. 

In the last few hours he had memorized the cipher 
until it was almost perfectly imprinted on his mind. 
There was a paper in the limb addressed to ^* No. 4." 
He drew it out, and finding where a fire had smouldered 
in the street, he picked out an ember and blew it into a 
flame. He made out the words: "B., Number Four, 
make your escape. Use all caution. We do not know 
you. It is for the best that you should be a stranger to 
us. There is a boat at Striker's wharf." 



CHAPTER XX 
THE MYSTERIOUS PRISONER 

This short notice and warning was meant in the 
kindliest way. George knew that well, and read be- 
tween the lines. But it was plain to see that the plot 
was frustrated by the force of circumstance. He pushed 
the missive into the glowing coals of the fire ; it blazed 
up merrily, and disappeared into gray ashes. 

Now for flight ! It would certainly do him no good 
to stay longer within the camp of the enemy. He knew 
no method of communication with the outside, and it 
would be impossible for him to meet with the others 
who were supposed to be his fellow-conspirators. Al- 
though the furlough he had been granted had been for 
a month, he was all zeal to return and join his com- 
mand, but he decided not to do so empty-handed. If 
he could only find out the destination of the large anny 
that was ready to be embarked at a word's notice a 
great deal would be accomplished. Was it Albany, 
Boston, or Philadelphia that was Lord Howe's objec- 
tive point? If he could overhear the conversation at 
the meeting that he knew must now be going on at 
Fraunce's, he would have something that would make 
his trip far from worthless. 

'When doubting use caution' may be a good motto, 
but under some circumstances boldness will answer 
quite as well. In fact, it is often the only thing that 
will carry affairs to successful issues. 
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George determined to hear the result of that meeting 
if possible, and then put as many miles of land and 
water between himself and New York as he could ac- 
complish with the remaining hours of darkness. It 
would be hard to get across the river if there was much 
ice, but he was strong and handy with an oar. 

Back in the town once more, he approached Fraunce's 
Tavern by a circuitous way, and at last reached the 
stable, the shed of which was closely under the windows 
of the private dining-rooms where many a gay party 
had been given, and where years and years ago the old 
Dutch Mynheers had met and toasted their one-legged 
governor in fragrant schnapps. 

It had been better for George if he had started at 
once for the red soil of his native State. The tribula- 
tions which Mrs. Bonsall had predicted were about to 
cloud his horizon. 

Tall as he was, he was not able to look in at the 
window; but he could hear the murmur and flutter 
of conversation coming from within the brightly lighted 
room, and, placing his hands on the sill, and using all the 
strength of his muscular young arms, he managed to 
draw himself up until his head was level with the panes. 
It was a fine sight to behold. This was not a coun- 
cil of war, nor even a secret meeting. It was merely a 
gathering of officers to talk the situation over infor- 
mally. 

General Howe did not believe in hurrying. But often 
ideas and plans develop at meetings such as this that 
bear important results. 

The talk was so general that George could not at 
first make out a single connected sentence, and his 
arms were tired with holding himself in his constrained 
position ; besides, his face was forced so closely to 
the window that it seemed certain that some one would 
see him from the inside of the room. He lowered him- 
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self to the ground, and, searching the yard, found a tall 
barrel. Rolling it cautiously to the side of the house, he 
Stepped upon it. 

It was now plain sailing — at least, it appeared to be. 

Through the window-blind, which was partly closed, 
he could look in without being seen. The window was 
lowered a little at the top to admit the air, 

" 'Tis the strangest thing in the world," said the voice 
of a speaker, whom George could not see, as he was be- 
hind the angle of the wall. " He was a clever lad, well 
knit and straight ; they say the heir to a vast property 
up the great river. Search high or low, no trace can be 
found of him. 'Tis known that he went to his room at 
the City Arms, and that was the last seen of him." 

" So Rivington was telling me," spoke up a man fac- 
ing the window. " And I saw him when he called on 
General Howe. Those despatches were of great im- 
portance. But it's the general's intention to leave Bur- 
goyne to fight it out alone on the Hudson. Philadelphia 
must be taken ; I am sure that is the plan." 

George's nerves tingled. Here was something of im- 
portance to relate. 

A red-faced officer arose. " Here comes the punch, 
gentlemen," he said. " And I propose, as our first toast, 
confusion to Mr. Washington, and may Satan fly away 
with him." 

" On to Philadelphia I" some one cried. 

"Yes, and rout out their ratty Congress," said an- 
other. 

Suddenly it seemed to George as if the earth's surface 
had opened to receive him, and that he dropped from 
untold heights. The fact was that the head of the bar- 
rel had given way, and he was thrown backward on to the 
hard ground. He came down with a clatter. A side 
entrance to the tavern ran close to where he had been 

standing. In fact, he had been exposed to the view of 
12 
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any one who might approach along the walk. Just as 
he had fallen a party of five or six entered the yard from 
the outside, coming up the road by the stables. 

" Hullo ! What's that out there ?" shouted a voice. 
The window of the dining-room was thrown up, and a 
white-wigged head thrust out. " I say, who's there ?" 
was again repeated. 

George arose to his knees, half stunned. One of the 
party coming towards him stepped forward. " What is 
the matter here ?" he said, loudly. 

Now, if he was called to explain his presence it might 
lead to his detection, and with a sense of horror George 
saw that one of the party was the heavy man who had 
been in his room at the City Arms — the uncle of Richard 
Blount, of Albany, whose bona fide nephew was in con- 
finement in New Jersey. 

He jumped to his feet and made a leap for the wall, 
to get over it before the others could reach the gate. 

" Stop him there !" said the voice from the window. 
" See who it is ! Stop him I" 

As he reached the top, and was about to throw him- 
self on the other side, there was a flash, a report, and a 
strange pain ran through George's .right arm. He lost 
his balance and fell. 

When he came to, for he had landed full on his head, 
he saw that quite a crowd was gathered over him. 

" Does anybody know him ?" some one asked. 

" Yes, I do," was the answer. " It is the young man 
who tried to steal my timepiece the other day. Aha! 
we have the rascal !" The voice was Abel Norton's. 

" Aye, and he took mine, too, if it is the same," put in 
another. The last speaker was School-master Ander- 
son. • 

" Turn him over to the watch," said an officer. " We 
cannot afford to have suspicious characters about. Ah, 
here he comes, for once in the right place." 
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"What means this disturbance, good people, good 
people ? Oh, is any one badly hurt ?" As these words 
were spoken a caped figure with a lantern hurried up. 
He had a long pike in his hand, and a huge rattle hung 
by a leather thong about his neck. 

Two or three bystanders helped raise the young man 
to his feet. 

" He is wounded," said some one, noticing the useless 
left arm that, numbed with pain and bleeding, hung at 
his side. 

" The prison surgeon is good enough for the likes of 
him," said another. 

"Come with me, young man," said the watchman, 
putting his hand on George's shoulder. " You had bet- 
ter have that arm attended to. Oh 1 he's charged with 
crime, eh ? That's very different — that's very different." 

Followed by Abel Norton, School-master Anderson, 
and a few idlers, the party moved down the street. 

The " jig " was up now with a vengeance. 

** Courage," said a low voice at George's elbow. "Act 
well your part." It was like School-master Anderson to 
quote even under these circumstances. " Do not fear 
coming to trial. They are too busy to think of little 
things like this. W^ will take care of you as well as we 
can. Know no one," he whispered. 

The party had turned into Vine Street, and were head- 
ing for the old sugar -house on the corner, which, like 
many other gloomy buildings of that kind, had been 
turned for the nonce into a prison. 

While School-master Anderson had been talking he 
had shaken his fist threateningly under our hero's nose, 
and had interlarded his encouragement with some epi- 
thets such as ; " Y#u young villain ! Steal a watch, will 
you ? Rascal !" and the like. 

As they entered the narrow doorway of the sugar- 
house a portly man met them. He carried a large bunch 
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of keys on a huge ring. Roughly he pushed back the 
crowd of curiosity-seekers, and admitted only the watch- 
man, Abel Norton, Mr. Anderson, and the prisoner into the 
courtyard. A smoky lamp fiared from a bracket in the wall 

" What have you here ?'* he asked, gruffly. 

"Some one we wish you to look out for ^especially 
well and carefully," said Mr. Anderson. He'tookabit 
of paper from his pocket; on "it was scribbled "Sec- 
retary to the Governor." For some time/. however, the 
school-master had not held that important position. But 
this the jailer did not know, and his bearing changed. 

The watchman, who was a stupid fellow, h^re spokie up. 

" Tis naught but a thief, I take it," he growleid. 

" Say nothing. How do you know?" said Abel Norton, 
in a whisper. The heavy face pbove the cloak took on 
a wondrous-wise expression. > 

George had winced, but as he did so^elt a reassuring 
pull at the back of his coat. 

" He's wounded, eh ?" said the jailer, noticing that the 
lad was supporting one arm with the other. 

"We'll send a surgeon to him," said Abel Norton. 
"I may be a soft-hearted fellow; but I hate to see any 
one suffer, no matter what he is." 

" There's an empty cell on the second floor,'* put in 
the jailer. " I suppose you don't wish him to be placed 
in the main gallery with the others." 

" No," returned the school-master, " for the present we 
wish him kept alone." 

But Mr. Anderson managed to whisper, as George 
was led away : " Courage. Two of your friends are with 
you. We are Numbers Two and Three." 

Since his arrest the prisoner had not spoken 'a word 
He did not know how badly he was hurt, and had not 
recovered entirely from the shock of the fall. The pistol- 
ball had entered his arm below the elbow. As he weakly 
followed the jailer up the stairway he passed a sentry, 
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and, looking through an iron -barred door opposite, he 
caught a glimpse of a long room filled with a crowd of 
hungry-looking, half clothed wretches. They were po- 
litical prisoners mostly, but many of them had been 
soldiers who had so bravely defended Fort Washington 
a few months before. 

" Prepare to receive another guest," said a voice from 
within the reeking room. " Fresh herring here ! All ye 
salt mackerel arise !'' 

Several figures got up from the floor, but the party 
passed down the corridor and halted before a little cell 
scarcely six feet square. In one corner were a pile of 
straw and an old worn blanket. 

Faint from the loss of blood, George was only too glad 
to sink down with his back against the wall. 

So this was what it had come to, the expedition which 
had apparently promised so well. What would good Mrs. 
Mack think of her boarder's sudden disappearance? 
There was one comforting thought, however. He had 
friends who were placing themselves in a position of 
danger in order to assist him. He would rather die 
than betray them. But how odd : Anderson and Norton ! 
— men who were known as Tories. That they also pos- 
sessed considerable influence was soon to be proved, for 
in the course of an hour a surgeon appeared and care- 
fully dressed the wounded forearm. 

" It's not serious," he said. " I will be in to see you 
again." Then he turned and whispered to the jailer. 

One of the safest places to hide in is a prison, and 
probably the knowledge of this fact had influenced the 
actions of his supposed accusers, and in such a disturbed 
condition were the courts of the city that many prisoners 
arrested on suspicion were held without ever coming to 
trial, in fact, without any indictment being found against 
them, even the crime for which they had been committed 
having been forgotten. 



CHAPTER XXI 
IN THE OLD SUGAR-HOUSE 

As George tossed about uneasily that night in the 
straw, he dreamed now and then fitfully that he was 
back once more in camp drilling his company, and 
again that he was at Stanham Mills, setting traps with 
his brother along the banks of the roaring brook. Sud- 
denly awakening, he felt something hard beneath him in 
his pocket. It was the bag of gold! Prisoners who 
could pay lived in quite a different fashion from the im- 
poverished wretches who were compelled to take what 
was given them. 

He could not imagine why they had not searched 
him, but, owing to the manner of his commitment, most 
probably, the ceremony had been forgotten. Running 
his hand beneath the straw, he found that one of the 
boards of the floor was loose, leaving a crack that ran 
almost the entire length of the wall. He took the guin- 
eas from the pouch one by one, and placed them in the 
crack. 

When the under-jailer came to the iron grating of hb 
cell the next morning, with a stone jug of water in one 
hand and a loaf of mouldy bread in the other, George 
extended one of the gold pieces. 

" Take this, my man," he said. " You can have more 
chance to use it than I just now." The man grasped it 
in his dirty hand, and transferred it quickly to his 
pocket. At the same time he glanced cautiously over 
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his shoulder at the red- coated sentry on the stair- 
way. 

" Well, Mr. High - and - Mighty," he said, turning to 
the prisoner again and drawing back the loaf, "if this 
bread is not good enough for you, you can go hungry." 
He turned as if to walk away, but, walking back, he 
thrust it through the bars. 

" Let me hear no complaints," he went on, in a loud 
tone. " It is good enough fare for such as you." 

George could scarcely swallow the rough food, faint 
with hunger though he was. But what was his surprise, 
in the course of an hour or two, to see the beetle- 
browed jailer once more before his cell. 

" Ho, ho !" he said. " So you have come to your 
senses. Hand me that stone jug and hold your jaw." 
As the man extended his hand, George saw that he held 
a large piece of cold meat and a soft, warm biscuit. He 
took it eagerly, and with a parting growl the jailer shuf- 
fled away with the empty pitcher. 

It seemed to George that the day would never pass. 
Strange sounds echoed through the building — curses and 
.ribald songs, and now and then the clanking of heavy, 
iron-latched doors. He heard at times the voices of the 
guards as they exchanged their posts. The only light 
that entered his little cell came through the window in 
the corridor. There was no outlook, and his wounded 
arm throbbed with pain. Late in the evening the sur- 
geon came again, and the head jailer accompanied him, 
carrying in his hand a tin lantern. The dim light from 
the perforations danced in a hundred little spots along 
the gloomy walls. This time the jailer searched his 
pockets and found nothing but the locket, which, in jus- 
tice to him, he returned. 

After the surgeon had dressed the wound, which he 
did in silence, and the door had clanged again behind him, 
George heard him speak as he went down the corridor. 
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" Take care of that young man/' he said. *' He is a 
prisoner of great importance. Answer no questions con- 
cerning him, but treat him well. It is necessary that 
his health should be preserved." 

" I suspected quite as much," replied the head jailer. 
" I have brains. He is no common thief. They wish 
him for something else, hey ? I know my business." 

" Aye," said the doctor, " that is it. You will find it 
out in good time, but now I see that you are in the se- 
cret — keep it close." 

To his surprise, shortly after dark our prisoner heard 
a shuffling at the door of the cell. He had been shiver- 
ing in the straw in the thin, worn blanket that he had 
drawn tightly about him. 

" Who's there ?" he cried, his teeth rattling, and his ^ 
eyes straining to catch a glimpse of what was going on. 
There was no answer, but as he put out his hand he 
touched a bundle. He drew it towards him. It was a 
heavy, patch-work quilt. He drew it around him, grate- 
ful for the warmth, and thankful in his heart to his un- 
known benefactor. Immediately he fell asleep as soundly 
as ever he had in the great four-poster bed at Stanham 
Manor. 

The days passed quickly. At first it seemed as if 
George would go wild for the lack of some one to talk 
to ; and if it were not for the voices that he could hear 
at times, and for a few rays of sunlight that shot down 
the corridor, he would have gone mad. But the jailers 
treated him kindly; his food was good, and it was evi- 
dent that extra attention was being paid to him. 

When the man who had taken the gold piece appeared 
at the end of the first week, George held another tow- 
ards him. 

" Get me a book; something to read, for pity's sake!" ] 
he said. 

The man slipped the guinea into his cheek like a 
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monkey. "Aye, growl," he mumbled. "'Twill bring 
you lots of help. Where do you suspect you are — at 
an inn, my friend .?" 

He had returned, however, later in the day, and thrust 
a volume quickly through the bars. 

Latin and the classics had always appealed strongly 
to George Frothingham. In the short term at Mr. An- 
derson's he had made most wonderful progress. What, 
then, was his delight to see that the well-thumbed, dog- 
eared book was a Virgil ! Now, how he treasured those 
few hours of daylight when he could read ! 

But imagine his astonishment when he found thrust 
well forward through the iron bars one morning a heavy 
King James Bible. As he opened it his fingers came 
across something hard in the back of the binding. He 
pulled it out. Two thin files wrapped about with a bit 
of paper ! On the latter were the familiar characters of 
the cipher. The touch of the files made his heart leap 
as if some one had whispered, " Hope ! — ^freedom 1" in 
his ear. He had scarcely made this discovery when 
down the corridor he heard approaching many steps. 
He thrust the good book and its contents underneath 
the straw, and, looking up, his heart almost failed him 
as he caught a glimpse of red coats and gold lace. He 
threw himself on the blankets. 

" Who is this distinguished personage ?" said a strange 
voice, ironically. It was one of the officers speak- 
ing. 

"An important prisoner/' returned the jailer, in a 
whisper. 

George 'could see that the whole group had paused 
before the door. To his astonishment, he saw among 
them the face of School-master Anderson. He noticed 
that the latter plucked the jailer by the sleeve as if in 
warning. 

" He is here for some good cause. I know not 
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what," the latter continued, hurriedly. " 'Twill be di- 
vulged later, I suppose/' 

Two or three of the officers had glanced searchingly 
into the little den. One noticed the Virgil on the floor. 

^^ Ah, he has some learning, I perceive,** he said. 

When they had gone, to his chagrin George fouad 
that the light was too dim to read the cipher message. 
He must wait until noon of the next day, when the sun 
would beat through the window around the corner of 
his cell. 

Wearily he lay back and fell to thinking. What would 
William say if he knew that the brother he had loved so 
much was in an English prison-pen — in danger, maybe, 
of his life ? Oh, if William had never gone to England ! 
and if this had not happened, there was never a doubt 
in George^s mind but that his brother would at this mo- 
ment have been wearing the patriot blue-and-buff. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE REINFORCEMENTS 

On the very day this visit of inspection had been 
made to the sugar-house prison, his majesty's frigate 
Minerva was bowling along merrily off the southern 
shore of Long Island. Again a group of officers were 
on her quarter-deck. A short man in a cocked hat 
swept the horizon to the northward with his glass. 

" Ah, there it lies !" he said — " there's the new coun- 
try which, we hope, will soon be flying our flag through- 
out its length and breadth. A curse on the rebels; may 
they reap just punishment !" 

It was a brilliant, cloudless morning. Some near- 
shore gulls hovered overhead or dashed down in the 
frigate's wake. 

Lieutenant William Frothingham felt the invigorating 
land-breeze on his cheeks. He could make out now, 
without the glass, the low-lying hills. Home again ! It 
was his country and the king's that lay off there, and 
somewhere his brother, whom he loved more than any 
one else on earth, was wearing the uniform of the forces 
that he soon would be opposed to, maybe in battle. 
Little did he know that George's horizon was confined 
by four black walls. 

The Minerva^ with a bone in her teeth and the wind 
just right to bring her in, swept past Sandy Hook a^ 
last, and, blossoming out into some of her lighter canvas, 
she reached the quieter waters of the bay. Soon were 
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brought to view the forests of masts and the great dark 
hulls of the fleet that had preceded her. Signals sprang 
out, and the flags rattled stifHy in the wind. As she 
passed the Roebuck a sheet of flame and white smoke i 
burst from her side, and every frigate followed suit and I 
welcomed her with a roaring salvo. She swept up the ^ 
river, the bulwarks lined with the curious faces of the 
soldiery gazing at the crowded wharfs. At last anchor 
was dropped in the currents of the broad North River. 

Early the next morning boats were manned and the 
troops were disembarked. A huge band was there to 
meet them, and the new arrivals swept into Broadway 
between the lines of cheering soldiers and citizens. If 
disloyalty to the king was here it did not show. 

The blood surged through William's veins as he 
walked at the head of his stalwart company and ac- 
knowledged the salute of a group of officers standing 
at the street corner. To his wonder, as he went by a 
row of low brick houses, he heard a voice call his name : 

" Mr. Frothingham ! Is it you ? Is it you ? Is that 
the uniform ?" he beard distinctly. 

He turned, but could see no one whom he recog- 
nized ; it had seemed to him that it was a woman's voice, 
however. There was an odd figure standing there, a 
washer -woman, evidently; she had dropped a basket 
which she had been holding, and the ground at her feet 
was covered with frilled shirts. The crowd about her 
laughed. Her lips were moving, but the cheer that 
broke out drowned what she was saying. As the com- 
pany halted for a moment, a figure came out into the 
street. 

''Ah, Lieutenant Frothingham!'' said a voice that 
made William start " We have you here in the king's 
livery, I see." 

William turned. It was a small man, very gorgeous 
in a red waistcoat and a heavy, fur-lined coat. 
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" Pardon me for introducing myself. My name is An- 
derson. Your brother George was a pupil of mine. I 
knew who you were at a glance," he added. " You are 
alike as two pinfish." 

" Have you seen aught of my brother ?" was William's 
first exclamation. " Pardon my having forgotten. I 
remember meeting you the day I left America, and my 
brother often mentioned you in writing me. Tell me, 
pray, what is the news of him ?" William could not con- 
ceal his great anxiety. 

" I think I have heard a rumor somewhere," replied 
the school-master, with a frown, though his eyes twinkled 
in contradiction. " He was with Washington at Trenton 
and Princeton." 

Of course the news of these two affairs had greeted 
the Minerva when she first arrived in port. It had 
caused a thrill of great astonishment. 

" What did I tell you ?" had remarked Colonel For- 
sythe upon this occasion. "The only people that can 
beat Englishmen are Englishmen themselves — and what 
else are these Yankees ?" 

" Come and see me, Mr. Anderson," said William, as 
a bugle sounded up the street. 

" We'll meet again," answered the school-master. 

The regiment took up the march, and William, head- 
ing his company, once more turned into a lane, at the 
end of which were the new quarters. The town swarmed 
with the red-coated soldiery. 

As they had gone about the comer they had passed 
beneath the shadow of the sugar-house prison. 

George, from within, heard the loud rolling of the royal 
drums, and raised himself on his elbow to listen. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
A DISCOVERY 

The days passed swiftly by, and so fine a time were 
the English officers having in New York that they chafed 
very little beneath General Howe's protracted inaction. 
The only fighting that William had seen was oh one of 
Tryon's foraging expeditions into Connecticut, and, if 
the truth may be told, he was sickened and sorrowed in 
heart at the vandalism done by the forces of the king. 
What was the use of applying the torch to the houses of 
these poor misguided farmers ? and how bravely a little 
band of homespun coats had resisted the advance upon 
a quiet little village ! One thing was firmly in his mind 
when he returned to the city from this expedition of 
plunder: Colonel Forsythe was right — it would take 
England^s best blood and resources. In fact, the task 
of getting back the colonies was the greatest that any 
army of Great Britain ever had laid out before it. 

The fearless behavior of a farmer's lad, captured upon 
the raid near Danbury, struck William with admiration. 
This was no "rebel." It was a patriot type, and the 
Frothingham blood boiled at the brutality of a soldier 
who had insulted the young defenceless prisoner. 

There appeared little glory in this kind of warfare. 
Those hopes of the soul-stirring times he had expected 
faded dimmer with every sunset. Pillaging property and 
insulting prisoners was a poor way to gain laurels. Un- 
consciously he sickened over it. 
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Moreover, William had a dream one night which dis- 
turbed him not a little. It seemed to him that he was 
walking along the road through a very beautiful country. 
On either hand stretched green, undulating meadows, 
and neat white farm-houses were on the hillsides. The 
wind was softly waving the tassels of the com. It was 
just such a view as he had seen on his ride to New York 
with his two uncles and his brother after the first excite- 
ment at Stanham Mills. 

It appeared to him, however, as he walked along this 
dream road that was so real, that he saw a gathering 
ahead of him, and caught a glimpse of the uniforms of 
King George and the tall hats of the Hessians. As he 
approached to find out what was going on, he saw that 
there was great movement in their midst, and suddenly 
a beautiful woman dressed in white burst from the crowd. 
She was struggling to free her hands, which were tied 
behind her back. The soldiers and the Hessians were 
pelting her with mud and stones. 

" I am Liberty, Liberty !" she cried. 

To his chagrin, William saw himself in all his finery 
gather up a large stone and hurl it at the beautiful figure 
in white, and at that moment every little farm-house on 
the hill burst into flame, and the corn in the fields shriv- 
elled to the stalks, and a great voice resounded through 
the air — 

" Fair Liberty is dead — is dead I" 

He had disliked himself very much for having had 
such a dream and appearing in such a shameful charac- 
ter. It was some time before he could shake off the 
effect of it from his mind. 

One starlit evening, after the return of the expedition, 
he was walking quickly through the street to join a small 
party at the headquarters of another regiment. He had 
spent part of the afternoon with Mr. Anderson, who had 
been making most cruel ridicule of the claims of the 
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Yankees to any sort of freedom or consideration. Most 
of the officers present had laughed at the little school 
master and agreed, but William had grown angry at the 
injustice of the expressions he had hepxd, and all this 
had set him thinking. He was going over it :agajn in 
his mind as he followed along the narrow patii in the 
snow, when suddenly a woman stood to one side to: let 
him pass. . . . . . J ' ' . 

*' Where is the other uniform ?" she wailed, bea^edlT 
ingly. 

'^ Pardon me/' said William. '* I do not underatimd." 

" No more do I," was the answer. " But my h<ait is 
broke." 

William had smiled, but the woman had stepped fur- 
ther out into the snow as if to avoid him, and had hiir^ 
ried on. 

" Poor crazy creature !" said the young offioet to h|iih 
self. "She looked at me as if she knew me." AH at 
once he remembered the strange cry that he had heaid 
on the morning of the landing of the troops from the 
transport, the time he had fancied some one had called 
his name, and he could not rid himself altogether of the 
woman's reproachful look for some time. Another thing 
that puzzled him was the strange conduct of the landlord 
at the City Arms. 

" I had a guest at my house not long ago," said he, 
upon one occasion, "who favored you most wonderfully. 
His name was Blount, of Albany. Know you aught of 
him?" 

Two or three people had spoken of the same resem- 
blance, and told of the disappearance of the lad from up 
the river. 

A suspicion had entered William's mind, but he kept 
it to himself. Soon, however, was it to be confirmed 
beyond all doubt. 

A very good company it was that was gathered in one 
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of the large rooms at Fraunce's Tavern. There, for some 
reason, William's thoughts had again recurred to the dis- 
tasteful dream. 

"Lieutenant Frothingham, I have the honor to pre- 
sent to you Mr. Bolton Blount, of Albany," a voice inter- 
rupted his thoughts. " He is the uncle of the young 
man who disappeared so strangely some weeks ago. 
Every one who had the pleasure of meeting him has 
remarked the curious resemblance that you bear one 
another." 

" I cannot see it," said Mr. Blount, looking politely 
at William's face and figure. " 'Twould be quite a com- 
pliment to my poor unfortunate nephew; but they say 
that relationship can never see resemblances." 

" Oh, 'tis most remarkable !" interrupted a young cav- 
alry officer. " I had the honor of piloting your nephew 
to the town, and a most agreeable and well-spoken 
young gentleman he was." 

" Richard must have improved, then," said Mr. Blount. 
" Did you mark whether he was lame ?" 

"Yes, the left foot, but slightly," said the officer; 
" but he was quite graceful with it all , his hair was black 
and straight." 

" Like an Indian's ?" 

" Yes," was the answer, " very like." 

" 'Tis passing strange !" said the uncle, and sighed ; 
" it almost seems like witchcraft. No trace of him fo 
be found, although we have searched everywhere." 

As William was walking to his lodgings that night a 
brother officer joined him, and passed his arm through his. 

" Oh, Frothingham," he said, " I have something truly 
strange to tell you ! I was on a visit of inspection to 
the town prisons a week or so ago, and at an old sugar- 
house limbo on Rose or Vine Street I saw your very 
double. The resemblance has been haunting me, and I 

just have placed it." 
13 
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" I seem to have doubles everywhere," answered Will- 
iam, carelessly, though a great fear welled up in his 
heart. ** I had supposed you were going to tell me that 
I look like a Mr. Blount, of Albany." 

" I know him not," answered the officer, " but I do 
assure you that you bear a great resemblance to this 
prisoner." 

When William reached his room that night he rested 
for a long time, wide awake and thinking. It might be 
George who was held in prison ! 

All the next morning he was on duty at headquar- 
ters, and in the afternoon he hastened towards the old 
sugar-house, whose location he knew from the officer's 
description. With little trouble he succeeded in getting 
permission from the jailer to look through the cells and 
corridors. He had muffled part of his face in a wide 
silk neckerchief, and had pushed his hat well forward 
on his forehead. He advanced hastily into the large 
hall, and his eye ran around in a swift glance. With 
a sense of relief that there was no one there that re- 
sembled the description in the slightest way, he went 
on until he came to the cell next but one to the end of 
the corridor. He looked within. Though the light was 
quite dim, he could make out a figure lying on a patch- 
work quilt. He placed his face close to the bars. 
His heart was beating furiously. There could be no 
doubt about it. He grasped the iron closer for sup- 
port. It was George, his brother, fast asleep. The 
Virgil lay open on the floor, and one finger marked the 
place. 

With an effort William managed to compose himself. 
"What is this young man imprisoned for?" he asked, 
in a whisper, of the jailer at his side. 

** For stealing a watch," was the reply. " He tried 
to escape, and has been wounded slightly in the arm. 
He appears to have been a likely youth, and 'tis a shame 
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that he should have fallen so, for he has some learn- 
ing." The man shook his head pityingly. 

William did not hear the last words. It appeared to 
him that a bright flash came and went before his eyes, 
and again he grasped the bars of the doorway. His 
brother George a thief ! It could not be ! 

" Shall I wake him, sir ?" put in the jailer, not noticing 
William's perturbation. 

The latter recovered himself with difficulty. 

" Oh, by no means !" he said, trying to control his 
voice. " Pray do not disturb him." 

As he was about to release his hold from one of the 
iron bars, he perceived that it was filed almost in twain 
from the inside! He could feel it with his fingers. 
The sleeper moved slightly, and William stepped to 
one side out of sight. 

It was almost impossible for him to affect any inter- 
est in the rest of the prisoners, his brain was whirling 
so, and soon he thanked the jailer and left the gloomy 
shadow of the building. 

When he reached the outside air he drew down the 
mufRer, for he felt faint and sick. The tall soldier on 
guard at the gateway saluted him. William turned, and 
as he did so almost ran into the arms of the little 
school-master, who was bobbing quickly along. 

" Ho, ho, lieutenant !" was his greeting ; but a glance 
at the young man's face told the story. " You know it 
— you have seen him ?" asked Anderson in a low voice. 

" I have, and I am going to find out more. They 
say he stole, that my brother is a thief. I cannot — " 

"No, no, he is not," was the interruption. "On my 
honor, no — and try to find out nothing, for by doing so 
you may place a halter around his neck." Then, quite 
calmly, "Your brother is a spy." 

A sense of horror and yet of relief came over 
William. 
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"I have imperilled my own safety by befriending 
him/' said the school-master. " Surely you, his brother, 
will not betray him ?" 

" Tell me," inquired William, " is he Richard Blount, 
of Albany ?" 

" He took that young man^s place at the peril of his 
life, and for reasons of his own that he thought good, 
mayhap," answered Mr. Anderson. '^ Now say nothing 
more." 

" But he is about to escape !" 

It was the school-master's time to start. "He is?" 
he inquired, half faltering. "That makes a differ- 
ence." 

• "Aye," said William. "The iron bars are almost 
filed in two." 

"Well, well. That will never do. We will have to 
change that, sure enough. He must be moved, but his 
safety is the first thing to be thought of. You agree with 
me? The idea of my befriending a rebel. The idea 
of it !" 

" I am going to make myself known to him !" ex- 
claimed William, turning as if to retrace his steps tow- 
ards the prison. 

"I pray that you will do nothing of the kind!" broke 
in the school-master. " It is only by great good-fortune 
that his identity has not been established. Any atten- 
tion attracted to him might be the means of accomplish- 
ing just what we wish to avoid." 

" I will leave it all to you, then, Mr. Anderson. Only 
we cannot connive at the escape of a rebel spy, even if 
he is my brother." 

" Your family is not the only one that is divided on 
this sad subject," said the school-master, shaking his 
head. "Just look about you everywhere." 

After this there was but little said, and the two 
parted farther down the street, William depressed and 
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sorrowed by the discovery and the secret that bore upon 
his mind. 

His brother George here close to him! and they 
could not speak — it was a strange and cruel fate. " I 
must see him — I must see him," William kept repeating 
as he walked on towards his lodgings. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
A COUNTERPLOT 

But to return to the cell of the mysterious young pris- 
oner who read his Virgil so indefatigably. 

He had not been asleep at all upon the occasion of 
William's unexpected visit. In fact, a few minutes be- 
fore he had been working with the small file upon the 
iron bars. It had to be done very carefully and slowly 
indeed, by fits and starts, for a long-continued exertion 
might at any time bring upon him the attention of the 
guard. 

He had not recognized his brother in the dim light, 
and only thought him one of the inspecting officers. 
But he had shivered when the jailer spoke in such an 
off-hand manner of his being accused of theft. 

He had read his cipher note, of course, the very mo- 
ment it had grown light enough to make out the charac- 
ters. The welcome message had told him that on a 
certain night, if it were possible for him to file his bars 
in two, a boat with two rowers would be waiting beneath 
a wharf of the North River. If everything worked 
smoothly on both sides, signals would be exchanged 
according to a plan proposed by the writer ; one that 
by the way, could not excite the least suspicion. 

The note was signed by * Number Two.' George, of 
course, knew this to be friend Anderson. It stated that 
* Number Three ' was unfortunately ill, and George knew 
also that * Number Three ' was Abel Norton. 
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He had destroyed the epistle, and had immediately 
begun the tedious work of filing away the bars. 

Despite Mr. Anderson's warning, for three days Will- 
iam could hardly restrain his strong desire to visit the 
sugar-house and have a long talk with his brother, but 
at last he saw that the consequences might be most dis- 
astrous, and he passed sleepless nights. However, there 
was one thing he could do — help George's material com- 
fort ; he would claim this privilege at least. 

Meeting Mr. Anderson on the fourth day after their 
interview, he asked him if George needed anything that 
he could procure. To his surprise, the little school- 
master refused to discuss the question, or anything per- 
taining to it, and William took the hint that he was not 
supposed to know that his brother was in New York at 
all. So, pained and chagrined, he dropped the subject ; 
he could not insist, as he had left the matter in Mr. 
Anderson's hands. 

He was, however, soon to undergo a great surprise. 

Huddled up in his long gray cloak, he was facing a 
small snow-storm that whirled the drifts around the cor- 
ners of the houses, and as he emerged into Waddell 
Lane a tall man who was approaching glanced at him 
most curiously. Just as William was passing, the other 
extended his arm and grasped him by the shoulder. 

" Hold 1 I would not go in that direction," he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. " Don't be rash. Be cautious, Froth- 
ingham, I do beseech you. Step to one side in the alley 
here ; no one will see us, and I would have a word with 
you." 

William, to his best knowledge and belief, had never 
before seen the person who addressed him so readily by 
name. 

Something told him at once that here was one of the 
persons concerned in his brother George's intended 
escape. It behooved^ him well to listen. 
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" You have chosen a good night," said Mr. Abel Nor- 
ton, drawing the young lieutenant into the shelter oi 
the doorway of an empty house, " a splendid night. It 
has worked well ; but, heavens ! a full uniform ! How 
did you procure it, in the name of mercy ?" 

*' It was easier than you think, I suspect," said William, 
now speaking for the first time. 

" I wish I could say it were becoming," went on the 
older man. " It must itch you like a hair shirt — eh ?" 

William said nothing, and Abel continued. 

" I met yoiu: colored servant two days ago. I remem- 
bered having seen him with your uncle, years gone by. 
He has returned to New Jersey with tidings of you, and 
the news that you have been slightly wounded, and that 
you will follow him. By this time those at Stanham 
have learned of your intention to escape. I have been 
ill," went on the old man, coughing. " This is the first 
day that I have been out, and I was on my way to the 
prison to see if in some way I could learn tidings of you." 

"There is no necessity of going now," said William. 

" So I see, my dear boy. You never liked me when 
we worked together in Mr. Wyeth's office. What a 
proud young limb you were, and as solitary as an owl ! 
But this is no time for reminiscing. Is the boat pre- 
pared ?" 

" That's just the question," put in William, at a vent- 
ure. " Everything has worked well^ but fAaf I do not 
know." 

" It must be arranged then at once to-night. I will 
see to it myself. I know the ferrymen and where to reach 
them. Shall I do it ?" 

" You had better," was the answer. " Tell me where 
I can find them." 

" At Striker's wharf, then, at eleven o'clock to-night 
It will be pitch-dark and a rough passage. Where are 
you bound to now ?" 
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"To a safe hiding-place," answered William. 

" Take care — take care— don't be too bold," said the 
mysterious one, cautiously. " Well, if you will, may good 
luck wait on you. To-night, then, at eleven." 

Abel Norton did not know what loyal British hands 
grasped his, but the pressure was firm and hearty, for 
William's heart went out to this friend of his brother's. 

** School-master Anderson has frustrated the attempt 
at escape, no fear on that head," he thought to him- 
self, " and the boatmen will wait in vain. I could not 
find it in my heart to tell the old fellow who I was. 
He might have died from sheer astonishment." But it 
seemed quite natural to be taken for George again. 
The resemblance was not lost. 

Abel Norton would have been astounded had he known 
where the *safe hiding-place* was towards which the 
supposed fugitive was hastening. He walked on down 
the lane until he came to the corner, and went straight 
through the main entrance into the City Arms. As he 
stamped the snow from his heels he was hailed by a 
group of officers, who made room for him at the table. 
He returned the greeting' and took a seat ; but only 
half listened to the conversation, until some one slapped 
his shoulder. 

" Come, come, recall your wandering thoughts !" cried 
an officer of a regiment that had been long in the coun- 
try. 

William gathered his wits together with an effort. 

" We have just discovered," said the speaker, " that 
despatches of the greatest moment are passing between 
New England and General Washington's army. We 
are quite as anxious to find out what his move will be as 
he is to ascertain ours. You know something of the 
country over yonder ?" 

" Yes," replied William, " I was born and reared there." 

A stranger in an ill-fitting uniform had been listening 
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to the talk. He now leaned across the table and ad- 
dressed a question eagerly. 

" Your name is Frothingham, I believe, sir ?" 

" Yes, sir," answered William. 

" Are you a relation of that family at Stanham Man' 
or ? I am a New Jersey man in the king's service," 

" I am," was the reply. 

" Have you not a brother ?" 

" I have," said William, laconically, " he has been con- 
nected with the American service." 

"Think nothing of that," was the response. "My 
own father and two brothers hold positions of some im- 
portance under Washington. In fact, my own wife sides 
with the rebels." The Tory officer said this as if he were 
stating something quite ordinary. " This post-route of 
which we were speaking when you entered, and through 
which all the despatches go, runs through your country ; 
General Greene has cut a road, I take it, almost through 
your land. The * Cowboys ' and ' Skinners ' keep things 
lively not far to the northward, but methinks it would 
be easy to obtain advices near Stanham Mills or at the 
Hewes estates. They have turned your uncle's foundry 
into rebel gun-shops." 

" Have they, indeed ? I have heard no news for a 
long time from there." 

William again relapsed into silence. 

The inaction and the constant recurrence of the dis- 
agreeable dream of poor persecuted Liberty had begun 
to tell on him. Insidious, horrible thoughts now and 
then flitted through his mind. Could he be doubtful 
of his own loyalty? No, no! but he must do some- 
thing to prove it and put it to the test, if only for him- 
self. 

Then an idea came over him. with such force as al- 
most caused him to exclaim aloud. " Eureka !" he said 
to himself, " I have it. * For the king — ^for the king !' " 
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He pushed himself back from the table, made some 
hasty excuse, and hurried out of doors. He fairly ran 
down- he street to the corner on which stood the hand- 
some r.^sidence of General Howe. 

" I wiuld see the general on important business," he 
said to the sentry. " Tell him that it is most urgent." 

The orderly, after some delay, brought back a mes- 
sage of admittance, and William followed him into the 
presence of the commander-in-chief. 

He was lolling back in his chair, with a half -finished 
decanter on the table beside him. 

" Well, my young sir, what is this ' important busi- 
ness ?' " 

" Merely a request, your excellency, that I may be de- 
tailed to obtain information of the movements of the 
American forces. I have an opportunity to penetrate 
into their lines with the best chance of my commission 
being undiscovered. I think I can obtain important 
news." 

"Your request is granted. And when would you 
leave ?" spoke up the general, lazily. 

"To-night, at eleven o'clock," was the reply William 
made, remembering that that was the time the strange 
tall man had mentioned the boat would be waiting. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
A CONFUSION OF IDENTITIES 

After Abel Norton had left the young man whom he 
supposed to be his friend George Frothingham, the spy, 
he hurried over to the westward towards the rocky shore 
of the Hudson. Abel had never seen the * other half/ 
and did not know that George had a twin brother who 
might pass for his reflection in a mirror, even to the 
curve of his little finger-tip. 

The scheme for the capture of General Howe or his 
brother had fallen through completely, and the two gen- 
tlemen, for some reason, had been more wary than usual 
about accepting promiscuous invitations. Abel's only 
wish at present was to assist in relieving George (now 
that his wound enabled him some freedom) from the 
danger of being a * mysterious prisoner.' He knew that 
if the latter's identity were disclosed he would get short 
shrift and no favor. 

" Was it not lucky I met him ? He looked fit for 
fighting. They must fare well at the sugar -house," 
Abel said to himself, as he plunged down a steep bank 
into a rocky hollow. 

Here there was a cluster of huts nestling against the 
opposite cliff. Wooden screens, from which in the 
spring and fall the fish-nets were hung to dry, surrounded 
them. A few boats hauled bottom upward were half 
hidden by the snow, and the icy water of the Hudson 
lapped the shore of a small inlet only a stoneVthrow 
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distant. As he reached the door of one of the larger 
hovels he was seized with a violent attack of coughing, 
and in the midst of it the door was opened, and there 
stood a rough, bearded man, holding a flickering candle, 
which he was shielding with his knotty fingers. 

" What in the name of glory have we here ?" he 
asked. 

"Jonas, my good friend, it is I," spluttered Abel. 
"There's work for you and Roger to-night, and money 
in it." 

"Well," replied the man, speaking in a deep, drawl- 
ing tone, " come inside." 

He held the door open, and Mr. Norton essayed to 
pass him. A coughing- fit more violent than the first 
struck him like an internal hurricane, and, being close 
to the candle, the blast from his lips extinguished the 
light in an instant. 

" You must have swallowed the north wind," said the 
fisherman. " Roger, lad, get a light." 

There was a movement in the farther corner, and a 
young man was seen raking together the embers of the 
fire in the large stone fireplace. A blaze broke out, and 
the candle was soon relit, throwing dancing shadows 
over the beams strung with gill and seine nets. Piles 
of floats were littered about, a sheaf of oars and a few 
sturgeon lances stood in the corner. The floor was cov- 
ered with shavings. 

"And what is the business on a night like this?" 
spoke up the one whom the other addressed as *Roger.' 

" You are to row a silent man across the river," Abel 
returned. 

" It's a bad night to cross," growled the first fisher- 
man, looking out through the little window at the snow- 
flakes sifting through the ray of light. 

" There's gold for you in the venture," coughed Abel, 
who had regained his composure partly, but was wheez- 
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ing badly. He shook the water from the shoulders of 
his great-coat, and dove into a capacious pocket. " This 
will be doubled if you succeed/' he said, putting two 
gold pieces on the edge of a sawhorse. 

** What time and where, Mr. Norton ?" This time the 
tone was more respectful. 

"Be at Striker's wharf at eleven o'clock. A tall 
young man will hail you. Ask no questions, but put 
him on the other side. He may add something to this 
himself." 

" Will we try it, lad ?" put in the older fishennan. 

" Aye," was the response ; " we have butted the tide 
at a worse hour for good reason." 

A minute more Abel was outside and climbing the 
bank ; he skirted through the vacant fields, and again 
was amid the houses. The effect of his illness was now 
apparent, his steps were rather faltering, and it was ten 
o'clock when he reached Broadway. He turned down 
the lane, and stopped before the brick house in which 
Mr. Anderson had once held his school. He knocked 
on the door, and a lanky servant-girl admitted him. "I 
would see your master at once," said Abel, as he passed 
on into the study. 

Mr. Anderson was seated at the end of the long table; 
he looked up, his great horn spectacles giving him an 
expression of constant surprise. A green shade shielded 
his eyes from the glare of a bright lamp. " Gadzooks !" 
he exclaimed. "Are you not taking risks, out on such a 
night as this ?" 

" There are larger risks often taken," responded the 
older man, throwing himself back in a chair and pulling 
at his neckerchief. " I am going to break a rule, for the 
matter is urgent. We must talk — despite the embargo 
laid on certain subjects of conversation. Listen. Our 
young friend has escaped. Number Four has broken 
out." 
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" Great Jones ! I did not know it was to be to-night," 
cried Mr. Anderson. " Are you sure } I was at the prison 
this afternoon, and saw no signal. You remember, if 
everything was ready, he was to place two crusts of 
bread outside the door of his cell. Only one was there. 
That meant to-morrow." 

" Nevertheless, I saw him and talked with him not 
two hours agone," answered Abel. 

" The boat—" began the school-master, excitedly. 

"They will meet him at Striker's wharf at eleven 
o'clock. The last patrol goes down at half-past ten. He 
understands." 

" You have done good work ; but one more question, 
and then we will resume the rules. How was he 
dressed ?' ' 

" In the uniform of a British officer," answered Abel. 

" Whew !" whistled Mr. Anderson. " There may be 
some mistake." 

" No chance of it," said Abel. " I talked with him." 

The school-master had arisen and taken off his spec- 
tacles. He reached down from a hook a fine fur-lined 
coat, and was stretching it across his shoulders. " You 
had best home and to bed, good friend," he said. " We'll 
say no more upon the subject. It's a fine night." 

" Aye, for indoors," coughed Abel Norton ; and both 
conspirators passed out into the cold air. They parted 
on the door-step. It had stopped snowing. 

A wise plan for plotters to follow is that of never 
referring, even among themselves, by word of mouth 
to the matter they wish kept secret. If each receives 
his instructions from one source, and acts accordingly, 
there is a better chance for success and less danger of 
detection provided they are ably directed. 

The friends of American liberty that had remained, 
banded together, in the city for the purpose of supply- 
ing Washington with information had adopted this wise 
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plan. Their orders were received from Number One, 
who was none other than that trusted servant of the 
king, Rivington, printer by special appointment to his 
majesty. This worthy had come to the patriot cause 
early in the fall. But he was the last man to suspect of 
such a thing. 

The conspirators were seldom or never seen in one 
another's company, and some were not even thought to 
have acquaintance with the others. The action and dis- 
coveries of each, however, were made known and under- 
stood by their system of cipher correspondence. As 
an instance of the relation, the captain and lieutenant 
(Rivington and Anderson) were supposed to be on terms 
of bitter enmity. 

The latter was now making all haste to gain the lower 
part of town. A suspicion had seized him that perhaps 
everything was not right. When he came to the City 
Arms he hurried into the coffee-room. 

A young officer with a deep bass voice was singing a 
song full of sighs and apostrophes to some distant fair 
one. 

Mr. Anderson slid into an empty chair and joined in 
the noise and applause that followed the musical effort. 
He then turned to his neighbor. 

"Ah, Captain Markham," he said, "have you seen 
our handsome young friend. Lieutenant Frothingham, 
to-night ?" 

" I was talking to him less than an hour ago," replied 
the captain, who, strange to say, was not in his cups. 
" He was to return, I take it, from what he said." 

Hardly had he spoken the words when the subject of 
them entered. William's face wore a preoccupied ex- 
pression, and seeing one of the. inn servants, he beck- 
oned him to one side. Mr. Anderson caught the gesture, 
and noticed that the servant had followed the lieutenant 
into the hallway. 
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If by chance he could have seen what occurred he 
would have been surprised, for, after a short conversa- 
tion, the servant departed with three gold pieces clink- 
ing in his palm. He had then made his way to the 
stables and aroused one of the tall young grooms. 
From the stables he had walked to William's lodgings 
with a complete suit of the groom's clothing over his 
arm. It comprised a short jacket and leather gaiters 
like those worn by the young prisoner at the sugar-house 
— a good costume for facing the snow and weather. 

William entered the room a second time, and, seeing 
Mr. Anderson, dragged a chair across and sat down 
close to him. Despite the small man's caustic speech 
he liked him. 

The little school-master drew a secret from a simple 
nature with as much delight as a keen terrier would draw 
a badger from his hiding-place. 

" What do you think has happened ?" he inquired, to 
see how much the young man knew. 

" Concerning what or whom ?" answered William, on 
his guard. 

" Concerning the person uppermost in your mind," re- 
turned the school-master. 

" I hope nothing ill," was William's anxious interrup- 
tion. 

"No, no, perhaps not ill. 'Twas good you warned 
me." 

" It has caused me many sleepless hours," said Will- 
iam. " Let us draw apart, for I must talk freely with 
you." 

They pushed back their chairs, and sought a deserted 
corner by the open fireplace. 

" As a lad," remarked Mr. Anderson, " your brother 
was not prone to waste words. You are like him. Talk 
quickly." 

" I am betwixt two fires," said the young man — " my 
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duty and my affections, Mr. Anderson. You know 
me. I love my brother as I love my life, but I serve 
my—" 

" King," suggested the school-master. 

"King," repeated William, wondering why he had 
found it so difficult to say country, as he had intended 
" I would die to save my brother^s life, I think most 
honestly," went on the young lieutenant. *' I would that 
he were free, but I cannot, any more than you, connive 
at the escape of a prisoner who might bear important 
news to the enemy. There is nothing wrong in feigning 
to know naught of his existence, but to aid in his escape 
I could not. Therefore I told you, and left the matter 
in your hands, knowing your interest. You think not 
harshly of me ? Pray think how you would feel were 
you in ray position. I feel sometimes as if I were not 
young at all, as if the separation from the brother who is 
in my heart had aged me far beyond my years, so deeply 
do I feel it." 

" You said that you could trust me with his welfare. 
Now, prithee, what has brought the subject up in this 
new light ?" asked School-master Anderson. " Remem- 
ber that should it be known who he was, and the author- 
ities should find out what a dangerous person had been 
among them, his life would not be worth the dregs in 
that wineglass." 

William shuddered. " There's a plot to aid in his es- 
cape." 

" That I know well," returned the school-master. " If 
it were frustrated and he kept safe, you would rejoice — 
hey ?" 

" 'Twould be my duty," returned William. 

" Have you aught against the calling of a spy ?" in- 
quired School-master Anderson. 

William reflected. " If it were base to be one,", he re- 
plied, " my brother George would have been far from it, 
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that I promise you. A spy risks his life to serve his 
king — " 

" Or country," put in Mr. Anderson. " Aye, he is usu- 
ally a brave, fearless man, and should not be condemned. 
He can harm no one but his enemy." 

" The stake he plays for is his life," continued Will- 
iam. 

" Now the one who spoke to you to-night — " said Mr. 
Anderson, as if carrying on a train of thought of his 
own. 

" Spoke to me, sir ? I said naught concerning that," 
answered the young man, hastily. 

" If he had knowledge who you were — " 

" But he mistook me," again interrupted William, 
trapped. " What are you driving at ? To whom do you 
refer ?" 

" His name has slipped me," replied the school-mas- 
ter. " You may be able to jog my memory. I saw you 
talking with* him a. short while ago. I can find out 
easily." 

" No ; listen," broke in William. And then he told 
of his meeting with Abel Norton, and the conversation 
in the doorway, omitting, however, entirely the reference 
to the boat. 

When he had finished Mr. Anderson replied. " This 
is interesting news to me," he said ; " but it was not to 
this strange person that I referred. It was to your 
neighbor at the table, captain — what's his name ? — over 
there, who had been talking to you before you left. 
Well, well, that was an adventure on the street ! What 
are you going to do ? Are you going to be here in the 
city long?" 

William saw that he had better, perhaps, have kept 
quiet. "I have been ordered to the forces at the 
north," he said, confused. 

" Indeed ?" replied School-master Anderson. " Sue- 
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cess to you. I judged that you were not of a kind to idle 
in tavern parlors, or your regiment one to grow stale in 
scurvy barracks." 

"But I am going alone/' said William, entrapped 
again. 

"Ah!" said the school-master, "much better, may- 
hap ; changes are oft for the best." A roar of laughter 
from the table attracted his attention. " Come, we are 
missing all the gayety," he said. And slipping his arm 
through William's, he strolled up and joined the group, 
who were listening to a red -faced adjutant relating a 
story of being lost in an Irish bog. 

When William looked around a moment or so later 
the school-master had disappeared. 

He had slipped away unnoticed, and his nimble feet 
were flying up the road. He swung about the comer 
into Vine Street. The sentry at the door of the prison 
was fast asleep, his heavy head resting on his folded 
arms. The school-master ducked adroitly underneath 
him, and, opening the door, he crossed the courtyard to 
the prison entrance, and pulled the bell. There was a 
stirring within, and the jailer stood there unsteadily, 
half asleep, with a blanket thrown about his shoulders. 
The fumes of dead liquor were heavy upon him. 

" What want you now }" he asked. 

" The prisoner on the second floor," said School-mas- 
ter Anderson. "His lordship would have him exam- 
ined. Know you whether he has a birth-mark on his 
cheek ?" 

" I don't know or care," answered the jailer. 

" 'Tis to decide a wager," said the little man, clicking 
his heels together, " and if he has not one, half of the 
winning is for yourself. You remember the inspection 
the other day ?" 

"Aye," said the jailer. "Is the bet for a large 
amount }" 
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"Wait until you hear," laughed the school-master. 
" I saw it plainly. Come, let us up, I say." 

But now the jailer took a sudden turn. " I would not 
have him disturbed. I have a kindly feeling for the 
lad," he muttered. 

" What, turning soft-hearted ?" answered the school- 
master, who had already pushed half up the stairway. 
He picked up a lantern from the wall. 

" Leave the poor lad alone," said the jailer, gruffly. 

By this time the sound of Mr. Anderson's heels was 
echoing down the corridor. He held the lantern above 
his h^ad, and a look of astonishment spread over his 
features. 

He retraced his steps to where the jailer stood, lean- 
ing against the wall, his hands outstretched for support. 

"You may save your pity and your solicitude," said 
Mr. Anderson, hanging up the lantern. " There will be 
some reckoning made for this condition of affairs to- 
night." 

" What ? What ?" stammered the jailer. 

" Mark what I say," went on the school-master, look- 
ing the other squarely in the face with his twinkling, 
ferret-like eyes. "Your prisoner has escaped. You 
careless sluggard !" 



CHAPTER XXVI 
FREEDOM 

It had been a momentous day for the captive in the 
little cell. The signal, as agreed upon when every- 
thing was ready, was this : If the bars were about to be 
removed he would put two crusts of bread outside the 
doorway of his cell, and the escape would be made that ^ 
night; if for any reason the time should be postponed 1 
twenty -four hours only one would be placed on the 
flagging. Some one on an ostensible visit to another 
part of the jail would be on the lookout for this simple 
sign. It happened that just before the visit was paid, 
the under-jailer, unseen, swept away one of the crusts 
of bread, so the signal appeared to read for the follow- 
ing night. 

The bars, however, would stand no more filing, it 
would take but a slight exertion to make a hole large 
enough for him to draw his body through. But how to 
escape from the door below or to pass the sentry at the 
gateway ? 

When the second jailer appeared early in the even- 
ing, George had stopped him and handed him five 
golden guineas. "Have a feast at my expense," he 
said. " Share it with the people here who have been 
so good to me ; to-day is my birthday." (This was a 
fact, and, for that reason, William's as well.) " Listen, 
also ; go you to Fraunce's Tavern and buy foiu: bottles 
of the best Lone Star Madeira. Present them to the 
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head prison-keeper with the compliments of an officer. 
Pretend you do not know from whom they come. He 
might not accept them from a prisoner in his care." 

Probably the man had never held so much gold in 
the grasp of his dirty fingers before. He fairly grov- 
elled. " Lord bless you, sir, leave me to do the lying," 
he chuckled. 

George's* last generous offer had almost proved his 
undoing, for shortly after dark he had heard the sounds 
of carousing and much merriment from the jailer's quar- 
ters. The sentry at the head of the stairs had disappeared, 
and the sound of the file biting away the last remain- 
ing bits of steel would have been audible were it not for 
the clamor below. He was about to push the loosened 
iron out when a wheezy voice humming a snatch of a 
song was heard coming down the corridor. It was the 
head jailer. 

** Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage," 

he chanted thickly. "I can be generous as well as 
other folk. I am not a hard man. My guest of honor 
must drink with me." In an instant he was before the 
doorway. " Here's a good health to you, my unknown 
friend. Long live the king!" With that the jailer 
wavered unsteadily and tossed off a glass of Madeira. 

George feared that he was about to be discovered, 
and pretended sleep ; but this was all the visit amount- 
ed to, and soon he heard the heavy footsteps lumber 
down the stairway, the man still protesting that he was 
not " a flint heart." 

Now was the time. George waited a few moments, 
then he pushed the bars gently, and they came off with- 
out much trouble. He laid them on the quilt, drew 
himself through the aperture, and tiptoed carefully down 
the steps. 

A ray pf light from a room to the right showed that 
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the door was partly ajar. He looked inside. The jailer 
was fast asleep. Before him on the table were three 
empty bottles of Madeira. A heavy military cloak hung 
from a peg at one side, and i huge three-cornered hat 
above it. George threw the cloak about i his shoulders 
and placed the hat upon his head. . It came down over 
his ears. He drew the bolt of the big front door and 
stepped out under the stars — it had ceased snowing— 
and into the courtyard. The only entrance -was guarded 
by a man leaning on his musket. 

How to pass him was the question. But as the young 
fugitive drew nearer he perceived that the tall soldier 
was fast asleep. He was leaning on one side of the 
door with his foot propped against a post on the other. 

Making his body as small as possible, George essayed 
to stoop under the outstretched leg; but his shoulder 
jostled the man, and he awoke in a flash. Ceorge rec- 
ognized the ex-corporal. 

' " WeJl, well, McCune," he said, shaking him roughly; 
" asleep at your post, sirrah ! It will never do !" 

The sentry drew himself up as best he could, and his 
musket snapped to a present. '* Pardon me, lieuten- 
ant,'' he cried. " Do not report me, or I will get the 
lash.'' The poor fellow trembled as he spoke. 

" Let it not occur again," said George, " and I will see." 

"May the saints bless you, sir !" said the sentry, thick- 
ly, as he watched the figure of his supposed officer dis- \ 
appearing about the comer. 

It was at this very moment that Anderson and William 
were holding their talk at the tavern. 

At eleven o'clock a small boat was jumpiqg about 
under the rafters at the end of Striker^s wharf. A man 
with a boat-hook held it against the pier head. 

" 'Tis time he were coming," he said to a figure in 

the stern. 
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At that moment a low hail was heard, and a young 
man bent over the edge of the timbers. In an instant 
he had lowered himself, the oars were manned, and the 
boat swept out into the swirling tide of the river. 

Hardly had it disappeared when a figure of the same 
size and general appearance as the first came on a quick 
walk to the water's edge. It was another young man in 
a heavy cloak. Looking under the pier, he hailed softly. 

There was no answer, or no boat in sight. For an 
instant he stood there as if puzzled, then he turned 
about and hurried back to the eastward. 

Had something gone amiss ? 



CHAPTER XXVII 
THE TWO LIEUTENANTS 

As the little boat, with the two fishermen rowing and 
the silent figure sitting in the stern-sheets, dipped and 
tossed through the racing tide, which was at the flood, 
the wind began to blow up cold and nipping from the 
north. The spray froze as it plashed now and then over 
the gunwales. 

It was quite midnight before they reached the New 
Jersey shore and pulled in beneath the shelter of a point 
of rocks that rose steeply out of the water. Here for 
the first time words were spoken. 

" You have done well, my men, and here is a * bright 
yellow * for each of you," said the young man in the 
cloak, pulling down the mufRer that half hid his face. 

As he extended his hand, Roger, the younger, grasped 
it in a friendly way. 

" I remember you, sir. I was one of the boatmen 
who rowed you across after the battle of Long Island 
We are both good patriots." 

The older man at this allusion respectfully touched 
his worsted cap. Then the boat was shoved out once 
more into the current. 

The young man on the shore watched until it had dis- 
appeared. 

" Now for a horse !" he exclaimed, aloud. 

Climbing up the rocks he reached the level, and fol- 
lowing closely a road which ran through a wide meadow, 
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he saw a farm-house to the right A light in one of the 
windows had first attracted his attention. He walked 
up the little lane, and stopped for a moment before 
knocking at the door. 

" Tory or patriot, I wonder ?" he queried. He had 
hesitated before pronouncing the last word. 

In response to the tapping of his cold knuckles, the 
door was opened. 

Before him stood a tall woman, and at her side a boy 
of thirteen or fourteen. The latter had a large bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss in the hollow of his arm. 

" What is it at this time of night ?" the woman in- 
quired, in a deep voice like a man's. 

" A word of direction," was the answer. " Could you 
tell me where I might find a horse ? I will pay well for 
him." 

" Where are you from ?" asked the woman. 

" From New York, but I would go on to the westward, 
and must hurry or I will be caught." 

" Oh !" said the woman. " Come in by the fire. You 
are alone ?" 

" Yes," was the response. 

The boy, who at first had looked suspiciously from the 
stranger to the tall figure of his mother, placed the 
blunderbuss in the corner, and the three walked into the 
kitchen. 

" Are you going to join the army ?" inquired the wom- 
an, at length. 

"I am in the army," was the reply; "but I must 
hasten. I have just been jowed across the river, and 
should I be captured it might go hard with me." 

" I understand," said the woman, " and I will assist 
you if I can." 

" You will be well paid," rejoined the young officer. 

" Do not think of it," answered the woman. " I have 
given one son ; and my husband and brother are with 
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'Washington. We must give our all. I can see what 
you have been afraid to tell. You have escaped. One 
has to be careful. Might I ask you your name ?" 

" Frothingham." 

" I know that name well/' said she. " I have heard 
my brother speak of a yoimg Mr. Frothingham who was 
employed with him. He was a porter at Mr. Wyeth's 
the merchant's." 

" Ah, indeed !" was the answer. 

The young soldier drew forth a bag of gold. As he 
did so the light from the fireplace shone clearly upon 
his left hand. Across the back of it ran a scar. 

" Eugene," said the woman, turning to the boy, *^ make 
haste to the stable and put the saddle on the colt. Tis 
all we have left, sir, but you are welcome. When you 
reach Morristown you may be able to send him back 
again. Perhaps you know my husband. My name is 
Ralston, and my brother's name is Samuel Thomas. 
You must remember him. My son was killed on Long 
Island. Were you there ?" 

" No, madam," was the thoughtful answer ; '' I was 
not." 

The woman left the room, and the young man gazed 
into the fire. 

He had had no idea of the devotion of these people 
to this cause. In far-away England he had suspected 
nothing of the intensity of feeling or the self-sacrifice 
and patriotism that animated the country. 

A qualm of misgiving came over him. Was it not 
rather an uncomfortable part to play — taking his broth- 
er's place, as it were, and accepting the help and hospi- 
tality of these brave folk, who would give " their all," as 
the woman had said, for what they considered their 
rights and liberties ? A feeling akin to pride had swept 
over him when the woman had spoken of his brother 
George ; it could have been no other. 
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He Struck his knee a blow with his closed fist. 

" It is for the king," he said, beneath his breath. 

At this moment the trampling of hoofs on the crisp 
earth outside attracted his attention. 

The woman came to the door. "We are ready, sir," 
she said. 

The lad was holding a small horse at the stone step. 

" You have done me a great service, and I pray you 
will accept — " began the supposed fugitive. 

Mrs. Ralston interrupted him. 

"Think you, sir, that I would take one penny? 
'Twould bum my fingers. It is for our cpuntry." 

"Thank you, good friend, then," he said, and the 
tears came to his eyes despite himself. 

The boy gave him a leg up into the saddle. " I wish 
I were old enough to fight, sir," he said. " Good-bye. 
Take the first road to the left and you are on the high- 
way." 

William mumbled a confused sentence of thanks and 
rode away. 

This endeavor of his to prove his loyalty did not ap- 
pear so glorious an undertaking as he had at first sup- 
posed. His thoughts ran back to his brother George 
in that cramped prison-cell, where he supposed him still 
to be. 

But the latter, a free man again, was at this moment 
seated before the fireplace of a great wainscoted room 
in a large house not far from Fraunce's Tavern. 

On the opposite side w^s the burly figure of Rivingtonl 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
A TORY PATRIOT 

When George had found that no boat was waiting 
for him at Striker's wharf, he had bethought himself at 
once of two places where he might hide — Mrs. Mack's 
and School-master Anderson's. How stupid he had 
been that he had not discovered the latter's character 
before ! Putting the incidents together, he could read 
all plainly enough. 

Anderson was the one to see ! He hurried back into 
the desert ctl I r' :its. 

As he was . iwund the knocker gently on the 

school-master's door, some one spoke to him and called 
softly : 

" Number Four, I say !" 

There was a touch on his elbow (he still carried his 
right arm in a sling), and Rivington was standing beside 
him. George started. 

" Do not fear, my son," said the printer ; " I am one 
of the seven.*' There was the sound of laughing coming 
from within the house.' ''Some of our friends from across 
the water are in there," he went on. " It was lucky I 
was in time to stop you. We must entertain them, you 
know. I have been following you for some time to make 
sure. Come with me." 

He piloted George to the street, walking ahead in 
silence for some minutes. Then he turned suddenly and 
opened the door of his own house with a huge key, ush- 
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ering George through the hallway into the large front 
room. 

It was odd, George kept thinking to himself, and hard 
to believe, that Rivington, the hated Tory, had turned 
patriot. 

" Now, young Froth ingham," said Rivington, after a 
pause, during which he had drawn the blinds and stirred 
the fire, "this is an extraordinary occasion. You are 
the first one with whom I have held conversation upon 
any such dangerous subject. But you must know two 
or three things that I believe most thoroughly. I have 
no faith in hopeless ventures ; but, mark me, though this 
war lasts six months or six years, America will never 
again belong to England. I am so fully convinced of this 
that I have risked my safety to help end the struggle. 
Peace will come sooner or later, but the sooner the bet- 
ter, of course. Some day when my fellow-citizens learn 
what I have done they will not hang me in effigy or sink 
my presses in the bay. But enough of that. I have for- 
gfiven them. To something of greater moment. You 
cannot remain another day in this city. I doubt your 
being able to cross the river to-night. To-morrow morn- 
ing early I go to Paulus Hook, and will take you with 
me as my servant. *Tis a risk, perhaps, but it is the 
safest thing I can think of. I am supposed to go there 
on some business for General Howe. I am afraid that 
I shall muddle it, but I may learn something. Sleep 
here on the couch behind this heavy screen. We start 
early." Without another word he left the room. 

At daybreak the next morning Rivington and George, 
in a small sail-boat manned by two sailors, were making 
for the New Jersey shore. 

George was dressed in a groom's livery, and carried a 
large despatch-box on his knees. 

. Almost all the dwellers in the country surrounding 
the Hook had found it to their best interests to hide 
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any desire that they might have to show their leaning 
towards patriotism, and, to tell the truth, most of them 
were Tories out and out. 

It was to visit one of these men, a dealer in live-stock, 
that Mr. Rivington was making the trip. 

They had ridden but a short distance in the lurching 
one-horse chaise that had met them at the ferry when 
Rivington pulled up. 

" Here I say good-bye," he said. " At the fifth house 
from here along this path stop and ask for the owner. 
He is a very aged man. His name has slipped me ; but 
tell him frankly who you are, and that you have escaped 
from a British prison, and he will do his best to send 
you on your way. Do not fear that he will betray you. 
He hates me well, and would rejoice to see me hanged, 
but some day he may think better thoughts. Of course, 
do not mention my name to him. Good-bye, lad. There 
is one person to whom you can present my best respects 
— General Washington — success to him !" 

George shook his benefactor's enormous hand, and 
took the path through a thicket of scrub-oaks. 

Rivington had driven on but a short distance when 
he thumped the bottom of the chaise with both feet. 
" You may shoot me for a lunkhead," he exclaimed, " if 
I did not forget to tell him of his brother's being in' this 
country. I wonder if he's heard } He made no mention. 
It would have been best for him to knowtt." 

But it was too late to call George's notice noW, and he 
cut the nag he was driving a sharp flick with the whip. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
MISGIVINGS 

It was two days later ; a small brown horse crunched 
his way through the deep fall of snow that lay upon the 
hills to the westward of the Passaic River. 

His rider drew up at the foot of a hill, and slapped 
his thigh to start the circulation in his half-frozen fin- 
gers. " I know the country hereabouts," he said to him- 
self. "Seven miles farther on lies the Hewes estate, 
and beyond that Stanham Manor. From the crest of 
yonder slope I can look down upon the dear old place. 
And what if they should recognize me ? What foolish- 
ness it was to undertake a trip like this ! All the in- 
formation I have obtained so far I could put into a 
thimble.'' He was sickening of the adventure. If it 
were not for the Frothingham stamina he would have 
backed owt and tried his best to retrace his steps. " I 
will be surely able to pick up something worth hear- 
ing near the Hewes place," he went on, half aloud. " If 
I could only find out the number of the American 
forces at Princeton or Morristown it would pay me well 
for my trouble." 

The horse, with its flanks steaming, had halted knee- 
deep in the snow during this soliloquy. William drew 
his cloak about him and dug his heels into the poor 
beast^s ribs. After plunging for half an hour through 
the heavy, unbroken road he reached the top of the hill. 
Below him stretched the land that had belonged to the 

«5 
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old rival company. His eye first sought the country 
farther on. Above the rising ground he could see the 
tall chimney that his own father had built in the old 
colony days. The smoke was pouring upward, and 
floated out in the higher air in a thin cloud much in the 
shape of an open mushroom ; not a breeze was stirring; 
and farther to the south another column of smoke 
marked the position of the Hewes foimdries in the hol- 
low. But he turned to the old Stanham place again. 

Yes, and there it was, the old Manor-house! He 
could see the dark patches of the pines about it, and 
almost imagine he could hear the roar of the waterfall. 
His eyes traversed the woods and the hillside nearer. 
To the right should be the large mansion of Colonel 
Hewes; a tree interfered with the view, and he rode 
ahead. The panting horse was again reined in sudden- 
ly. There was nothing there where the Hewes house 
had stood but blackened walls and some stark timbers, 
whose outlines were softened by the new-fallen snow ! 

William felt a sense of sorrow besides one of fear and 
astonishment. He had intended to make his first vent- 
ure of obtaining news in the neighborhood of Colonel 
Hewes's house. Now there was nothing to do but to 
press on and make a bold stroke. He would have to go 
to Stanham Mills. It would be impossible, weary as he 
was, to turn back. It would soon be dusk, and he was 
weak for lack of food. 

Once more he struck the colt with his heels, and de- 
scended the hillside. At the bottom a small stream had 
to be forded. The tired horse plunged in, and had 
p:one but a little way through the shallow when he stum- 
bled and pitched forward. William flew over his head 
among the rocks and ice. Angry and stunned, he rose 
to his feet. There was a numb feeling at the elbow- 
joint of his right arm, and his head spun from a bruise 
on his temple. 
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** Fortune is not smiling on me," he said, grimly, feel- 
ing the joint with his fingers. " Here is a nice mess if 
I have broken an)rthing." 

It was merely a serious dislocation ; but by placing 
his hand between his knees he pulled the joint back 
into place. It caused him great agony, and if he had 
not been above the average in strength it would have 
been impossible for him to straighten it. His head be- 
gan to hurt him, also, and he felt sore and miserable as 
he managed to clamber back into the saddle. He had 
ridden but a little way when the increasing pain in his 
arm necessitated another stop. With his handkerchief 
he made a sling, and hooked it about his neck. 

" I would give a great deal for some of Aunt Clarissa's 
liniment," he murmured, faintly. 

Just as he came across the well-travelled road that led 
to the Hewes foundries a man on horseback came 
towards him from out of the hollow. The snow flew 
from his horse^s heels, and as soon as he caught sight of 
William he waved his hand. 

" Hullo f he shouted. "Welcome back!" It was 
Colonel Hewes's cousin, the renowned rifle shot. When 
he was quite near he pulled his horse down to a walk. 
" George, dear boy," he cried, " Lord knows I am glad 
to see you safe." 

There was nothing else for him to do, although Will- 
iam's face flushed hotly at the idea of the deception he 
would have to practise. 

" Are they all well ?" he asked, his voice sounding far 
away. 

"Yes, marvellously so," was the rejoinder; "and 
there is much to tell about." 

William could hardly control his nervous lips. " Tell 
me all," he said, at last. 

" Well, did you notice that our house was burned ?" Mr. 
Hewes went on. " It caught fire at night — we narrow- 
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ly escaped with our lives. Now we are guests at Stan- 
ham Manor, and are having very pleasant times. What 
a royal welcome you will have ! But tell me, how did 
you escape ? What news do you bring ? What is Howe 
going to do with his army, and do our good friends in 
the city prosper ?" 

William smiled. "You are asking more questions 
than I can answer all at once. Now, one at a time. I 
escaped with little difficulty — " 

"But you are wounded! Dear boy, you look like 
death." 

" It is nothing. I will be all right in a few days, and 
there is little news, for I was placed in a position to 
gather little worth relating, as you may know. What 
Howe is going to do with his army is more than I can 
conjecture. In fact, I do not think he has made up his 
mind. There are comfortable quarters in New York." 

" They are living on the fat of the land, I hear," said 
Mr. Hewes. 

" Yes, and our friends are prospering." William fal- 
tered. 

" Well, it is good to have you home again," said the 
tall man. " My cousin, the colonel, is away at Morris- 
town, but we will have as a guest to-night — ^your guest, I 
might better say — a young officer, who is on his way 
from the army of the North to General Washington. He 
is carrying despatches of great moment, I take it." 

William's heart leaped. Luck might be changing. 
Here at last would be an opportunity to gain reliable in- 
formation that might help the royal forces — ^if he could 
get away without discovery. 

" You are looking tired and worn, my boy, and I will 
promise to ask no more until you have had a rest and 
something cheering," said Mr. Hewes. "That nag of 
yours is about done for, I should say." 

" The roads are very bad," returned William, who, to 
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tell the truth, was feeling the effects of his fall so seri- 
ously that he could hardly keep the saddle. " You are 
hard at work, I see," he added, turning the subject, and 
nodding in the direction of the smoking furnaces. 

" Yes, yes, indeed," was the rejoinder. " Making.good 
Yankee cannon-balls, and even your own foundry has 
been turning them out every day. We have pleased the 
commander-in-chief mightily, I can tell you." 

They had entered the familiar lane. The water was 
roaring under the ice at the edge of the dam. A group 
of workmen caught sight of the two riders from the door- 
way of the mill, and set up a cheer. They had been 
sighted from the house also, and a cluster of figures was 
waiting at the foot of the big, white wooden pillars. 
Aunt Clarissa was there, leaning on Grace^s arm» and a 
broad-shouldered young man in a uniform of blue and 
buff was talking to them. The servants ran out from 
the big wing and gathered about the rquidway. Old 
Cato, hatless, came running down the road. When he . 
approached within a few feet he stopped and faltered^ 
William had held out his left hand. 

" Wy, Mas'r William 1 you, you — " 

" Cato," said Mr. Hewes, " what's the matter ?" 

" Wy, it's Mas'r George, ob course ; dis ol* nigger's 
goin' plumb crazy." Cato laughed. 

Still, something had happened to dampen the old col- 
ored man's effusion, and he grasped the extended hand 
with an assumption of being too much overcome for 
words. 

As William slid from the saddle his dizziness had in- 
creased. His knees shook under his weight. The sight 
of his little sister Grace, grown to this tall, beautiful 
young creature, unnerved him, and when she turned her 
face to his and put her arms around his neck, tears 
came into his eyes and he sobbed weakly. 

*' Poor boy !" said Aunt Clarissa, coming up, as he 
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rested his head on Grace's shoulder and walked towards I ^^ 
the door. " He has suffered much — oh, those pris- j ^^ 
ons ! The stories I have heard. Dear George, forgive 
me. I have been both hard and wrong." 

It was evident that Aunt Clarissa had suffered also; 
her face had softened in a wonderful degree. William "^ 
was almost tempted to make a clean breast of every- 
thing there and then, when the horror of his real posi- 
tion struck him forcibly. Words would not come ; he felt 
a strange sinking at his heart ; everything went dark, he 
stumbled, and would have fallen but for Mr. Hewes^s ex- 
tended arm. For the first time in his life he fainted. 

He awoke, he knew not how long afterwards, feeling 
warm and comfortable, in a great high bed in what had 
been his uncle Nathan^s room. At first he could not 
gather his thoughts, but at last it all came to him. Here 
was home ! a candle was burning dimly at his side, and 
faithful Aunt Polly was sitting fast asleep in a great 
rocking-chair — well he knew how soundly Aunt Polly 
slept. Again he almost sickened at his false position. 
He could not stand it. What meant Aunt Clarissa's ^ 
welcome? How things had changed I One chance 
was left to him, and but one — flight ! Anything rather 
than to sail under wrong colors, and to deceive those , 
who loved and trusted his brother, and might yet have 
kindly thoughts for him. 

He arose, and, taking his clothes from the chair, 
stepped softly into the hallway and dressed quickly. 
Then he staggered down the stairs. The moonlight 
from the outside flooded the wide hall. With a fright- 
ening start he saw hanging over the back of a great chair 
a pair of heavy saddle-bags. They belonged to the 
transient guest — the young American officer, most proba- 
bly. He lifted the flap. Heavy papers tied and sealed 
with great blotches of red wax were there. 

Was it dishonest ? His hands fairly trembled. " Tis 
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for the king/' he said, beneath his breath; but he 
stopped suddenly, and slipped the papers back into the 
pouch. " I could not touch them if they contained se- 
crets worth all kingdoms," he muttered. "I will go 
back empty-handed. I had rather fail !" 

There was a stir over in the direction of the fireplace, 
and to his surprise he saw old Cato shuffling noiselessly 
towards him. The old man picked up the saddle - bags 
without a word. 

" Where are you going with those, Cato ?" asked Will- 
iam, astonished that the latter had not spoken. 

" Jes goin' to take care ob dem, sah," was the reply. 

" Leave them here. They are safe enough." William 
felt half ashamed of himself as he spoke the words. 

" No, sah ; 'scuse me," the old man whispered. " If 
Mas'r William Frothingham asks dis oV nigger fur his 
head he ken have it, but old Cato ain't goin' to give dese 
'spatches to no British officer." 

William leaned back against the mantelpiece. Had 
the others found out also ? 



CHAPTER XXX 

I 

WHAT LED TO IT ^ 

When George had left Rivington seated in his chaise 
on the Paulus Hook Turnpike, he walked on down the 
lane to which the narrow path had led him. At last he 
came to a clearing in which a number of small houses 
stood huddled close together. 

An old man was chopping wood in the backyard of the 
fifth house. Although it was cold, he was in his shirt 
sleeves, and the blows of his axe were sharp and lusty. 

George, coming along the fence, observed him for some 
time without being seen. Then he cleared the rails with 
a left-handed vault, and came nearer. The old man, who 
had stopped his chopping, looked up, and George saw 
that he had but one leg. 

"Good -morning," he said, quietly. "God save our 
country !" 

" Amen !" was the answer. 

It was the patriot greeting. 

" Will you help me ?" Went on George. " I have es- 
caped from prison in New York." 

"You are blunt in the telling of it," responded the 
kindly voice — there was a twinkle in the sharp black eyes 
— " and I will be blunt in my answer. IwiU. But come 
into the house — the dooryard is no place for the dis- 
cussion of state secrets." 

When the door had closed behind them, the old man 
looked at George's clothes with interest. 
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" Were you in the hulks ?" he asked. " I should judge 
not." 

" No, I was in the sugar-house prison, on Vine Street, 
and was treated fairly well." 

" Friends at court, eh ?" suggested the old man, bob- 
bing quickly over to a window and letting the light into 
the room. *■* 

" Aye," said George, " and they helped me to escape. 
I will talk bluntly again — I am a lieutenant in the Thir- 
teenth New Jersey Infantry, and was despatched to New 
York on special business. I was captured, held pris- 
oner, and would now return to my command at Morris- 
town." 

" What's the news in town ?" asked the old man. 

" You hear little in prison, but there are rumors that 
General Howe is lazy," George answered. 

** 'Tis a frightful scandal," chuckled his host, who had 
now bobbed to the other side of the room, and was tak- 
ing. down some cold meat and a loaf of bread from the 
cupboard. 

A door opened, and a young girl came from an inner 
room. She gave a little exclamation when she saw that 
her grandfather had some one with him. 

"Another defender to assist," spoke up the old man, 
briskly. 

" Oh !" returned the girl, smiling. "And what can we 
do for him ?" 

"Send him on his way rejoicing," was the answer. 
"Come, sir," he added; "break bread with us, and I 
will drive you out of the Debatable District and start 
you on your journey." 

George murmured his thanks. 

" No need of that," said the old man ; "you are giving 
us a privilege. Harness the old mare, Minnie, lass," 
he said. " No, don't move. She's as handy as a whip 
about a stable," he added, as George had arisen. 
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The young girl flushed, and patted her grandfather on 
the shoulder as she passed. 

" It will be ready in a jiffy," she said, glancing at ' 
George out of the comer of her eye. 

" Put her to the sledge and toss some hay in the bot- 
tom of it," called the old gaffer after her. " I am afraid • 
I shall have to take you part of the way as cargo," he 
added, turnin|f, and at the same time filling a pewter mug 
full of cool, -fresh milk. "There's the drink that keeps * 
one young," pouring out another for himself. 

In ten minutes the sledge was waiting in the wood- 
shed. 

"We have some suspicious neighbors hereabouts," 
said the girl, as she lightly tossed the covering so as to 
conceal the young; officer's form. "Good-bye, and an . 
easy journey to you." 

" Good-bye, and a thousand thanks," came the answer 
from the depths of the hay. 

"G'long, Molly," said the old man, and the sledge 
slipped over the shavings into the snowy road. 

They jogged along for an hour or so, when it became 
evident to George that they had left the beaten track and 
were going through deeper snow. 

" Whoa up, old sweetheart ! Back, back ! 'Sh, 'sh !" 
called the driver, reining in. "Jump out," he said. 
" Here's where we change." 

They were drawn up alongside of an old log barn in 
the midst of a clearing in the woods. 

George struggled from his hiding-place. 

Seturching in the hay, his benefactor drew forth a 
saddle. 

" It is impossible for you to walk, and you must take 
old Molly and jog along as best you can. You will have 
to accept a loan of her, Mr. Lieutenant. Fifteen miles 
from here you will find Lyons Farms. Ask for the 
house of Pastor HincHley. You can be as blunt with 
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him as you were with me. Leave the old mare there. 
Mr. Hinchley wiU set you on your way, and you can 
proceed on foot. If I am not mistaken, there are some 
of our gallant lads not many miles to the westward of . 
Short Hills." 

" To whom should I be thankful ?" inquired George, 
quite overcome. 

" To the Lord Almighty and His humble servant Peter 
Wissinck, much at your service. My ancestor it was 
who settled the island of Manhattan." 

The old man had said this proudly. 

" That is an honor indeed," replied George, lifting his 
hat. 

" Yes, by Hendrick Hudson ! I am as Dutch as a 
blue china plate. Dutch backbone and Yankee heart — 
that's a good combination for you !" 

" Good indeed," said George. " But pray tell me how 
you are going to return ?" he continued, loath at first to 
accept the offer of the horse. 

" Dot and go one," was the answer. " Hop, skip, and 
a jump ! There's no one can beat me at it. Gome, lad, 
into the saddle." 

As George settled himself and reached forward for 
the reins old Peter struck the mare a slap on the flank. 

" G'long, Molly," he said. " Take good care of him." 

Then he turned and started back at a furious pace 
along the drifted road — it would have taken a good 
walker to have covered equal ground. 

If George had known the adventures that weje soon 
to befall him his heart might well have quickened ; but 
prospects looked bright, and, rejoicing in his liberty, he 
almost broke out singing. It was a glorious day of daz- 
zling white and blue ; at a cross-road a lone horseman 
had gone ahead of him and then turned off to the west- 
ward, leaving a fresh trail in tlie snow — if he had known 
who the i-ider w^s he would liave dropped from old 
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Molly's back ; but it was slow work ploughing through 
the drifts, and he had ridden on for some hours, when 
he drew up and listened attentively, thinking he lieard 
the sound of distant shots. It was past noonday when 
he came in sight of Lyons Farms — smoke hung about 
the buildings. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
A FORCED OPPORTUNITY 

We left Lieutenant Frothingham of his Majesty's Foot 
standing in the hallway at Stanham Manor. When Cato 
had gone with the heavy saddle-bags, he closed the door 
that led to the north wing softly behind him. 

William smiled sadly ; he sighed, and, resting his el- 
bow on the back of a tall chair, gazed into the red 
embers on the hearth. For a long time he remained 
motionless, and when he looked up again and out of the 
window he saw that a black cloud had obscured the 
moon. But there was a small circle of light moving 
down the lane. Long black shadows wavered across 
the snow on the meadow. 

He stepped to the window-sill, and at last he made 
out that the light was from a lantern, and that the shad- 
ows were those of the man's legs who carried it ; there 
were dark objects behind him, and now the figures turned 
about the corner and came straight towards the house. 
He heard the slamming of a side door, and saw Cato 
step out into the roadway and start to meet the new- 
comers. 

Suddenly he stopped, and, turning, sped like a deer 
back to the veranda, and dodged in through the side en- 
trance again. How noiselessly the old man could move ! 
William did not know that he had entered the hall until 
there was a soft touch on the elbow that was in the 
sling. 
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" Jasper Gates !" exclaimed Cato, whispering, with his 
face close to William's ear, "hide yo'self ! Don't go 
outside. Some folks is bringin' some one up here on a 
litter, and, 'fo' de Lawd, I do believe it's yo' brudder 
Mas'r George ! Come quick ! Hide in de big garret at 
de head ob de stairs. I'll help you git 'way 'fore morn- 
in' — Don't stop to talk now, chile, but come 'long." 

He led the way up the stairway two steps at a time. 
In a minute or so there was great confusion through the 
house. 

Two men, carrying a rough litter made of boughs, 
tramped into the hall. They were preceded by the 
slouching figure of Adam Bent -Knee, the old Indian, 
carrying a lantern. The men laid their burden on the 
floor before the fire. 

Aunt Clarissa, in a quilted dressing-gown, hurried 
down the stairs. The light from the candle showed red 
through her fingers. " Oh ! what has happened !" she 
cried. 

" Ugh ! most froze," said the old Indian, pointing. 

" It's Master George, ma'am," explained one of the 
men who had carried the litter. " Old Adam found him 
in the snow a short way down the road. He's got a bad 
touch, surely." 

The other man tapped his forehead significantly. 

It was evident that something serious was amiss ; the 
poor figure on the litter murmured incoherently. 

Aunt Polly, scared almost gray, had been awakened 
at last. She had given one look at the empty bed that 
William had left, and, like a frightened, squawking hen, 
flew down the corridor. " Lawd fo'gib me, I done fall 
'sleep," she said, "an' he must git 'way den. What's he 
don wiv dose close ?" 

"His imprisonment was too much for him," said 
Aunt Clarissa. "We should bave watched him more 
closely." 
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A delirious moan showed that some immediate action 
must be taken. 

" Here, you, lift him up and take him to his room — 
poor boy ! How did he get out ?*' said Aunt Clarissa, 
noticing that the black silk neckerchief was missing. 

In a few minutes George, moaning feebly, was en- 
sconced in the pillows not long ago left vacant by his 
brother. It was evident that he was suffering from ex- 
posure — he was in a raging fever. 

A man was despatched at once for the doctor, but it 
would be some hours before he could return. 

" Now, all of you, off to bed," said Aunt Clarissa. " I 
will watch him." 

" Won't you let me stay, Mistis ?" murmured Aunt 
Polly, tearfully. " I'll promise not to go to sleep." 

"Out of my sight!" said Aunt Clarissa. "I would 
not trust you to watch a boiling kettle. Out of my sight, 
you viper !" 

Mrs. Frothingham's solicitude for her nephew was 
something new and strange ; the servants slunk away. 

Aunt Clarissa, however, had not forgotten to thank 
Adam Bent-Knee or the men whom he had called from 
the foundry settlement to assist him in carrying the lit- 
ter. The old Indian had related none of the circum- 
stances, merely stating he had found George in the 
snow. 

When she was alone the stern nature broke down, 
and Aunt Clarissa approached the bedside. She knelt 
down and hid her face in her hands. 

"I am punished for my stubborn pride," she said. 
"Lord, O Lord, forgive me!" Then in prayer she 
poured forth all the contrition of her heart. At last her 
whispering ceased, and nothing was heard but the moan- 
ing from the figure on the bed. 

Sleep is a curious phenomenon in many ways. Things 
that might be expected to awaken seem to coincide with 
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dreaming thoughts and pass one by, while a soft noise or 
an unexpected presence awakens as if a cold hand had 
been laid upon the forehead. 

Grace had not been awakened by the trampling of the 
many feet or the commotion caused by carrying George 
up the stairway. She had dreamed that a body of troops 
had taken possession of the house, and that she was 
endeavoring to hide ; a voice had seemed to say, " The 
British are hefe !'' 

Afterwards the dream had changed, as all dreams do, 
and she was again a little girl playing on the bank of 
the brook with her two beloved brothers — one now lying 
ill in the big room down the hall, and the other, for 
aught she knew, far away in the distant city of London— 
for William's letter to Aunt Clarissa announcing his ar- 
rival in America had not yet reached Stanham Mills. 

As she dreamed once more of the old days, she had 
awakened. The moon had come out from hiding, and 
was about to sink behind the range of western hills, the 
cold light flooding the room. 

All at once Grace started and sat up. Yes ! There 
was no doubt about it. There were footsteps going 
down the hall ! She stole to the door and opened it 
cautiously, her heart beating fast. 

She was not mistaken ; there was the figure of her 
brother George, dressed exactly as when he had arrived 
on horseback, stepping carefully down the broad stair- 
case. 

She hastened back into the room, and, slipping her 
little feet into a pair of soft slippers, threw a heavy 
cloak about her, and picked up the candle that was 
burning dimly behind its paper shade. 

When she reached the hallway below she gasped. 
There was her brother endeavoring with his left hand 
to open the heavy front door. " George !" she called, 
" is it you !" 
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" Go back. Don't come near me," came the answer. 
" I pray you let me go !" 

It seemed to Grace that she must yet be dreaming ; 
but, despite the warning, she approached closer, holding 
the candle high above her head. " Where are you go- 
ing ? Stop ! stop !*' she said. 

"Good-bye, good-bye, dear sister," was the only an- 
swer. 

With an effort the door had been thrown open, and a 
gust of cold wind blowing in extinguished the candle 
she was holding. 

The door closed softly. Grace stumbled forward. 
The last thing that was pictured in her mind was that 
strong left hand reaching and tugging at the massive 
bolt. Across the back of it she had seen a scar ! 

It was so black around her that her eyes at first could 
not find the direction of familiar objects. At last, how- 
ever, she made out the stairway, and turned towards it, 
filled with fright at what she had seen. 

What did it mean ! It was William's hand I And 
now something was moving, she was sure, over to the 
left against the wainscoting, and she could hear it scrape ; 
and then she felt as if she heard a breath. It was too 
much for her tense nerves, and she shrieked aloud — the 
terrifying woman's scream of fear and horror that starts 
the strongest nerves. 

** 'S — 'sh ! it's only Cato !" said a voice close to her. 

Grace controlled herself. But the one scream had 
rung through the house, and lights and footsteps came 
hurrying along the corridors. " Oh, Cato, I'm so fright- 
ened !" she said. " You don't know what I have seen." 

" You's been walkin' in yo' sleep, missy," said the old 
negro. "Come, here's Aunt Polly; jes' go 'long wid 
her." 

" It's nuffin, it's nuffin at all," he shouted to th^ group 

that had assembled at the head of the stairway. Aunt 
16 
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Clarissa and the guest, the young officer, among them. I 
The latter had wound, toga fashion, about him a patd)- ^ 
work quilt, and carried his drawn sword in his hand. I 
" Jes ^Iiss Grace been walkin* in her sleep and got little | 
skeercd, I reckin," continued the old servant^ with a j 
throaty laugh. 

" No, Cato, I was not walking in my sleep. I saw^-^" 

"Now come, Miss Grace," interrupted Aunt Polly, 
"jes don' t'ink ob dat no more. Come oflE to bed, an' 
let yo' or mammy tuck yo* in." 

Aunt Clarissa accompanied her niece into het bed- 
room, but would not let the old negress follow. 

The young officer had disappeared as soon as he had 
seen there was no use for his eager steel. 

"Grace," said Aunt Clarissa, "what was it?" 

" It was William," said the girl ; "I saw him plainly. 
He said, * Good-bye.' Oh, auntie, what does it mean? 
You remember the scar across his hand ?" 

"It means that something has happened," said Aunt 
Clarissa, at first, sententiously. Then, after a pause: 
"Come, come, now; it may onlybe a dream, after all. 
Go to sleep, dear; I must go back to your brother 
George." 

Aunt Clarissa was worried, nevertheless; and when she 
reached the bedroom where George lay she once more 
sank down upon her knees. O Inconsistency ! Aunt 
Clarissa was praying for the confusion of the forces of 
the king ! 

The figure on the bed moaned uneasily. 

" What is it, dearie .?" said Aunt Clarissa, lifting her 
head from the counterpane. 

If George could have heard this term of endearmfent 
it would have almost convinced him that he must have 
lost his wits ; but Aunt Clarissa had undergone a great 
reconstruction, 

" Oh, it is you, Cloud, is it ?" exclaimed George, dis- 
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tinctly. " You black-hearted villain ! you dare not harm 
me." Again he sank back and mumbled incoherently. 

Aunt Clarissa had listened. "Cloud — Cloud — why, 
that's the name of our old overseer ! What could he 
have been doing around here V^ she whispered. 

At this minute there was a clatter at the front door ; 
the doctor had arrived. 

" Where under the sun has this young man been ?" he 
asked, as he stood at the bedside. 

" In a few words I will tell you," said Aunt Clarissa, 
who never wasted her breath at the best. " He has 
escaped from an English prison in New York, where 
they treat men so horribly that it is enough to turn one's 
hair to listen to it, let alone one's heart ! He arrived yes- 
terday afternoon on horseback, looking tired and worn. 
He fainted, and I put him to bed, where soon he went 
to sleep. I left that worthless colored wench Polly to 
keep her eye on him, and she fell to snoring. He got 
out somehow, and the Lord only knows where he has 
been, for his clothes were torn . and smothered in mud 
and ooze when they found him up the road. He prob- 
ably had been gone two hours." 

"He's been through some great strain," said the doc- 
tor; "and see the marks around his neck." 

There was a welt the breadth of one's finger showing 
plainly on the white skin of George's throat. 

"Rest is what he needs. The trouble is with his 
brain. The wound in his arm is old and healing." The 
doctor spoke slowly, and placed his ear on George's 
chest. " He will recover," he concluded. 

After he had made this examination the surgeon had 
left a sleeping-potion, and had ridden home in the early 
morning light. He had arrived at the Manor-house by 
the Valley Road,, but determined to make his way back 
across the Ridge. 

But he had gone only a short distance along the road 
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that led up the hill when his nag stopped and began 
to blow, much in the manner of a startled deer, his ears 
pricked forward, and his haunches lowered and quiver- 
ing. 

The doctor looked ahead, and saw something in the 
bushes to the left. But not a step nearer could he urge 
the trembling horse. So he slipped from the saddle, 
and, dragging the reins over his head, he took a stride 
to one side of the road. 

There lay the body of a man with arms outstretched 
and face turned upward — he had on a pair of fringed 
buckskin leggings and an old soldier coat, green with 
red facings. He was dead. 

The doctor stooped closer to examine, and an exclama- 
tion broke from his lips. The man had been scalped 
skilfully ! 

It was years since such a thing had occurred in that 
part of the country. 

There was something familiar in the drawn features, 
and the doctor^ twisting himself so as to obtain a better 
look, uttered something beneath his breath. 

" By Homer's beard 1" he said, " it's Cloud, the rene- 
gade !" 

There were signs of a struggle in the bushes and the 
prints of moccasined feet in the snow. Farther on it 
was evident from footprints that a number of men and 
horses had crossed the road. 






CHAPTER XXXII 
WHEREIN SOME THINGS ARE EXPLAINED 

Propped up by pillows before a roaring fire in the 
great fireplace, George Frothingham was relating to a 
group of listeners the story of his adventures on the 
way from New York. 

His sister Grace, seated on the arm of the chair, was 
softly stroking his hand. Aunt Clarissa, who had dis- 
carded her tatting-frames, was busily clicking her nee- 
dles at the toe of a woollen stocking. 

" What I don't see," said George, " is where I got that 
little chopped-down horse that you say I rode upon. I 
do not know where he came from." 

" But you are anticipating," said Aunt Clarissa ; " you 
had only gone as far in your story as sighting Lyons 
Farms." 

" Oh, that's so I" said George. " Now comes the part 
that I hate most to tell. When I came down the hill, it 
was evident that something was wrong in the collection 
of little houses. No one was stirring about, and the ru- 
ins of a small building were smoking to the left of the 
road. What do you suppose had happened ? The firing 
that I had heard two or three hours before had taken 
place here; there had been a skirmish. A body of 
English troops and a company of Hessians on a ma- 
rauding excursion had been met at the cross-roads by a 
handful of militia. It makes my blood boil to tell the 
rest, but the Lord will punish them ! All this had hap- 
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pened only a few hours before I arrived. They had shot 
Mr. Hinchley, and a brute of a Hessian had rested his gun 
on the window-sill and killed his wife as she bent over 
her baby's cradle. Then, like redskins, they had hur- 
ried off ! I found no one among the dwellings but some 
frightened children huddling in a cellar. The houses 
were robbed and empty." 

Aunt Clarissa had dropped her stocking suddenly 
and rushed into the next room. "God forgive me!" 
she exclaimed, when she was alone, and she had reached 
her long arms up above her head. '* Curse them and 
their tyrants to t}\e bottom of the sea ! How could I 
have been so blind — so stubborn .?" 

She came back, however, in a moment and kissed her 
nephew softly on the forehead. 

The remembrance of the scene he had witnessed, and 
the picture of it that was going through his mind, had 
caused George to pause and sink back weakly among 
the cushions. " I think I will rest a little," he said. 

No one disturbed him, and for some time there was 
silence. 

Suddenly Grace jumped to her feet. A loud, hearty 
voice was heard ringing through the hallway. 

George smiled. "Colonel Hewes,'* he said. "Do 
ask him in." 

The colonel greeted his young friend with a subdued 
effusion, and, with the gentleness of a woman, spread 
out George's fingers 'in his palm. 

" Just back from headquarters," he said. " Lad, lad, 
I have had you on my mind, and when I heard of your 
escape I grew quite young again. The commander-in- 
chief himself rejoiced to hear of it. You see, the officer 
with despatches from the north brought the news of 
your arrival. But when his excellency heard for what 
you had gone to New York he grew very angry. He 
has laid aside my request for active service, though, for 
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some reason or other — too bad the plan fell through! 
It was my idea ; I wrote and proposed it to the printer." 

George smiled to himself. Perhaps Colonel Hewes's 
next venture would be an attempt to capture the King 
of England. 

" Did you come along by the Tumble Ridge Road ?" 
inquired the colonel. He did not catch Aunt Clarissa's 
warning glance. 

George wrinkled his forehead. " Now let me think ; 
yes — there's where it occurred !" he murmured. " But 
wait ; I have got to think how it all happened." 

" Don't try, brother George," said Grace. "Wait until 
another day." 

" No, I must tell it now. Where was I ?" 

" You were speaking about Lyons Farms," said his 
sister. 

"Oh yes! Well, there I found an old sledge in a 
shed much like the one that my good friend Wissinck 
had driven me in from Paulus Hook. Although Molly 
was very tired, I harnessed her up and put the children 
— there were four of them — in a feather-bed, and drove 
over the hill. I stopped at the first house that I came 
across, and found two old women there alone — poor 
creatures. Well, I left the children with the old wom- 
en, and pushed along as best I could three or four miles 
farther. Here I came upon the remains of a camp-fire 
by the roadside, and was glad, enough to find the rem- 
* nants of a meal in the kettle that hung over the smoul- 
dering fire. It had been left hurriedly, and horses' and 
men's footprints ran off in all directions. 

" That night I slept in a deserted farm-house in the 
mountains. The poor old mare was so tired by this 
time that I determined to make the rest of the trip on 
foot, and left her in the care of an old farmer, who prom- 
ised to return her to the Hook. I shall never forget how 
X suffered all that day. If it had not been for two rough 
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snow-shoes that I had made out of the staves of a mo- 
lasses hogshead, I could not have travelled through the 
snow at all." George paused. " Now comes the part 
that leads up to my forgetting." 

He had seemed to gather strength as he went on with 
the recital. He now sat up straighter, and the color 
came to his cheeks. 

" I had almost feared I had lost my way," he contin- 
ued, " when I saw the trunk of a shattered pine — the 
one that was struck by lightning last fall, you remem- 
ber — then I knew that I was only six miles from home. 
I was weak and faint, for I had had nothing to eat but 
a frozen potato all day. I soon came to the cross-roads 
where the path winds across the ridge. It was a short 
cyt, and I took it. The bushes interfered with my rough 
snow-shoes, and I discarded them and plunged through 
the drifts. When I came to the hollow by the old Camel 
rock I smelt smoke very distinctly. It is here, you 
know, that the path joins the road again. As I pushed 
through the short pines the smoke became stronger, and 
all at once I found myself face to face with a group of 
men seated about a fire. Two or three horses were 
tethered to the trees, and the men were all armed. 

" * God save our country T I exclaimed — for the idea 
that there were English so close about seemed impos- 
sible. 

"*God save ourselves!' answered one of the men, 
with a laugh. 

" At that moment I recognized a man in the circle who 
was slowly rising to his feet. It was that rascal Cloud; 
the man who had robbed Uncle Nathan unknown for so 
many years, you remember." 

" Well," cried Colonel Hewes. " He's got his dues. 
I — ". The colonel stopped and dug his fingers into his 
palm. 

George had not noticed the interruption. " I knew, 
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of course," he went on, " that some mischief was afoot, 
for that wretch never had an honest thought. I backed 
away, and was going to make a break for the road near 
by, when I tripped and fell. 

** ^ Seize him !' said Cloud, and in another moment I 
was bound hand and foot. They took my purse, which 
yet contained some gold pieces — they were as murder- 
ing a lot of pirates as you ever saw !" 

"We know of them," the colonel broke in, excitedly. 
" There's a price on all their heads, for they acknowledge 
no law or party — ^but go on." 

" * What are you going to do with me ?' I asked, after 
they had searched every pocket. No one paid the least 
attention. 

" They had drawn apart and were whispering togeth- 
er, and I could see that Cloud was talking angrily. 
How long they conversed I do not know, but it was at 
some length. When Cloud had finished, there was some 
dissent about what he said, and the rest — all but two — 
took their bundles, and, heading about, struck off through 
the woods. Cloud was left sitting opposite to me, his 
horse was tied to a tree a short distance off. I shall 
never forget the look in that man's eyes. It was the 
look of Satan himself — " 

" Go on," said Colonel Hewes, breathlessly. 

Aunt Clarissa and Grace gathered closer. 

" ' Do you remember me ?' asked Cloud. 

" * I do for a thieving villain,' I replied. 

" * Do you know that your uncle had me tied and 
thrashed like a low black nigger?' he exclaimed, his 
teeth coming over under-lip. 

'* ' And well deserved,' said I. Perhaps it was foolish, 
but I so detest the man that I could reply naught else. 

" * I swore that I would be revenged on him and his,' 
snarled Cloud. 

"^What are you going to do?' I inquired. I was 
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wound about lengthwise with a rope, and could move no 
more than my thumbs. 

« < I am going to hang you/ he replied. At this the 
two men that had been left behind approached us as if 
to interfere, but he drew a pistol and repulsed them and 
they hurried into the woods. 

" I was frightened now. The idea that he really in- 
tended to do it had never entered my mind. But I judge 
that he must be a maniac and nothing less. 

*' ' You villain,' I said, ' you dare not lay hands on 
me !' " 

Aunt Clarissa started. She remembered this was the 
expression that George had used in his delirium. 

"Do you know what that, Ma/" — George paused for 
an expression — " what he did ?" he said at last, quite 
calmly. " He put a rope around my neck, and threw the 
end over the branch of a tree — I shall never forget the 
horror with which I felt it tighten about my throat ! As 
he was no heavier than I, he could not lift me entirely 
from the ground. I could still almost stand upon my 
toes." 

Aunt Clarissa and Grace both grew faint The colonel 
dashed his riding-whip to the ground. 

George panted as he went on with his story. ***I can 
remember no more than seeing that fiend standing there 
cross-legged, looking up at me. Then it seemed to me 
there was a noise of some sort ; I fell from some fright- 
ful height." 

**You must have come home after that on horse- 
back," said Aunt Clarissa, "for you arrived here shortly 
after dusk." 

"Yes," George, answered, "that is the odd thing 
about it." 

Aunt Clarissa made up her mind that she would not 
say anything about the latter escapade and his supposed 
escape from the house, and as George did not wish to 
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talk on further, Colonel Hewes also concluded to say 
nothing about the doctor's discovery, which the latter 
had related to him. 

" After I fell I remember nothing for two days, you 
know," George added, wearily. 

" Never mind," said Aunt Clarissa, smoothing back 
his hair. " You must rest, dear boy." 

He closed his eyes, and appeared to drop asleep. 

Colonel Hewes took his leave at once. As he went 
across the meadow towards the foundry a thought struck 
him. " Jove ! I have the solution !" he said. " It was 
Adam Bent-Knee's revenge ! Indian blood will show 
out; I havoi always held it so. He has settled scores 
for good and all with his old enemy Cloud." t 

There was one thing that puzzled every one — the 
presence of the strange horse that it was supposed 
George must have picked up somewhere on the Tumble 
Ridge Road, while still under the influence of his disor- 
dered mind. Burned into the saddle was the name 
" Ralston, Hoboken." If the colt could have talked, 
it could have added some astonishing information that 
would have cleared away the fog of uncertainty ; it was 
thought, however, that the little horse might have es- 
caped from the band of marauders, that the young man 
had found him after he had fallen, and had managed to 
free himself from his bonds. Colonel Hewes's cousin 
could have solved a great deal of this mystery, but he 
had gone to Morristown, and had been ordered thence 
to General Putnam's forces in the southern part of the 
State. Adam Bent- Knee could have told something and 
so could Cato, but they held their peace. 

There was some confusion, also, about the time of day 
at which things had occurred. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
AN UNSOUGHT LEADERSHIP 

But we must return and follow the doings of the 
young royalist lieutenant after he had closed the door 
of his old home behind him, and bade that mysterious 
adieu to his white -robed sister in the hallway. Her 
exclamation and her calling him by his brother's name 
had proved again that the resemblance must be as mar- 
vellous as ever. 

As soon as he had left the house he started on a run 
towards the old bridge, and, taking a lumber path, he 
waded through the snow, intending to make for the 
hut of Adam Bent-Knee in the hollow on the ridge. He 
knew that the old Indian would give him shelter, and 
would help him on his way, no matter to what party he 
belonged. 

He reached the hut at last. It was built against a 
bank, and was roofed with bark and slabs of pine. 
Something had happened here, however. The interior 
was torn to pieces ! The furs that hung upon the wall 
were cut and slashed, and a half-barrel of apples had 
been thrown across the floor. All this had been done 
quite recently, for there were signs before the door of 
footprints and horses' hoofs. They led along the lum- 
ber path from the summit, and a short distance far- 
ther on the same tracks were seen going in the opposite 
direction, as if the party had doubled. The latter trail 
was much the fresher, William followed it 
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As the party had broken a way through the snow, he 
travelled for three or four miles more easily. The trail 
led him through the woods until he descried the other 
side of the mountain. Far below him William made out 
a fire's light shimmering through the trees. Broad 
streaks had appeared in the east, and the edge of the 
red sun was showing through the horizon clouds. It 
was a grand sight ! So still was the air that a twig that 
he stepped on in the snow seemed to him to crack like 
the report of a pistol. A belated owl in its sturdy driv- 
ing flight swept across the clearing. Such a feeling of 
loneliness came over him that his heart sank again. 
What had his career as an officer of the crown brought 
to him ? There was nothing of the coward in his dis- 
position, and his sense of duty, as we know, was de- 
veloped to the limit, but he hoped with all his soul that 
should he arrive safely in the city again, he and all 
the gleaming bayonets there might be bundled into the 
ships and sent back to England. He prayed that he 
might never be compelled to draw his sword against this 
people — ^his own people ! who were " rebels " no longer 
in his mind or estimation ! 

The sight of the fire in the woods reminded him that 
he was hungry, and must push ahead that he might 
reconnoitre. He half slid down the sharp declivity, and 
forced his way through the bushes. 

There was a group of rough-looking men seated about 
a bivouac at the right of a great oak ; some leaning for- 
ward wrapped in heavy blankets, appeared asleep, two of 
the party were munching at baked ears of corn. Three 
horses were nibbling at the twigs of the stunted under- 
growth ; one had strayed to quite a distance, and was 
standing mournfully leg-deep in the snow. As William 
came down the hill he found himself at the top of a 
great rock even with the branches of the oak and over- 
looking the small fire. He was in full sight when one 
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of the party looked up and saw him. The man's jaw 
dropped, and he caught his breath with an exclamation 
that aroused the sleepy ones about him. A little snub- 
nosed fellow in a red knit cap rolled backward with a 
howl, and with his blanket trailing behind him tore down 
the hill. 

" Greeting, good friends,^' said William. 

The effect of this short speech astounded him. Two 
of the men sprang up and jumped astride the nearest 
horses, and the others took to their heels like the first, 
and soon the whole party was crashing down the hill- 
side like a herd of startled deer. 

William did not move. He was too astonished to call 
after them, and from his post on the rock saw them 
come out into the meadow some distance below, where 
they stopped and talked. They appeared to come to one 
decision, and, after looking back, they pushed on hastily, 
and entered the woods on the other side of the valley. 

Swinging himself down by the branches of the oak, 
William found himself in possession of the very things 
that he most needed. In their unaccountable flight the 
strange party had left behind them a rough blanket, 
a blue woollen comforter, and a huge flint-lock pistol, 
whose dark butt protruded from the snow, where it had 
been dropped, like some new growth of the forest; an ear 
of corn and an apple were roasting in the ashes. 

A short distance away was the placid-looking horse, 
who had commenced again to gnaw' the trunk of a white 
birch. 

" Refuse not the gifts the gods provide," quoted Will- 
iam — " that is, when they provide them ! What did they 
take me for? I must look like an army or a constable. 
A lot of thieves, most likely." 

He extricated the horse with some difficulty, and, pick- 
ing up the blanket and the pistol, he retraced his steps 
to the top of the ridge, and made his way along the sum- 
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mit towards the travelled road to the southward. By 
noon he had only covered some fifteen miles, as he 
could hardly urge the sorry beast out of a walk. 

He met no one on the road, and the sun glowered di- 
rectly above his head. Already had he passed several 
houses, but he deemed it safer to go on as far as he 
could before he stopped and asked the direction. He 
made up his mind at last, however, to speak to the first 
person he saw, and as he made his way through a bit of 
swampy land he perceived ahead of him a strange-look- 
ing object. It was a man carrying a heavy burden on 
his back ; what it was William at first could not make 
' out, but as he approached nearer he saw that it was the 
body of a freshly slaughtered hog. He was almost at 
the strange figure's heels before the man turned. The 
broad, honest face, with a cheek closely pressed against 
the dead pig's open-mouthed visage, presented such a 
comical picture that William, to save himself, coiild not 
but smile. 

" Greeting, good friend," he said. " Good-morrow." 

The other did not answer, but, walking closely up to 
William's side, he almost thrust his own face and the 
pig's into the saddle. 

"What sayest thou?" he cried. "I am deaf as a 
ploughshare." 

" Can you tell me the direction of Plainfield ?" shouted 
William, bending over. 

"Yea, friend," was the answer, "but thou art too far 
north." 

William had surmised as much. 

"Where are you going with your burden?" he in- 
quired. 

"Oh, the shoat.^" the man answered, rubbing his 
cheek against the pig's fat jowl to steady him on his 
shoulder. " It's a gift I am making to a righteous cause. 
I am not a man of war," he added. " It is against my 
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creed, but they who fight need flesh to strengthen them. 
I am taking this to some good people who are camped 
below us. Thou art a soldier ?" 

" I am," said William. 

" I would shake hands with thee, but I should drop 
my load." The broad face wrinkled into a smile. 

"Come, put it upon my horse," said William, dis- 
mounting. 

As they were placing the pink body across the sad- 
dle, and William was marvelling at the man's great 
strength, there came a hail from a clump of alders to the 
left. 

" Ah, Brother Whitehead, what have we here ?" 

A tall, black-bearded man came through the bushes. 
Behind him followed three or four stalwart youths, with 
long-barrelled rifles over their shoulders. But before 
another word was spoken the first man leaped across a 
ditch and came towards William, saluting as he did so. 
Then it was seen that he wore a ragged Continental 
uniform. 

"Well met, indeed, and God bless you, Lieutenant 
Frothingham ! Methinks you are in time to aid us," the 
man said, eagerly. The youths who were with him also 
came to an awkward salute. " We have the green-coated 
women-slayers cornered," he continued. " Not one of 
them will escape. There were some 'Lobster Backs ^ 
with them. They will suffer for the doings at Lyons 
Farms, Til warrant you." 

"Are the English near us?" inquired William, his 
heart beating fast. 

" Aye, and the Hessians too ! They were driven back 
in their efforts to reach Elizabethtown, and we have been 
gathering our forces for an attack this afternoon. Cap^ 
tain Littel is below in the valley. But you rank me, sir,^* 
he continued. ** I am Sergeant Ralston, and my elbow 
touched yours at Princeton and Harlem, you may re- 
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member. Come now, sir, will you take command ? We 
have some brave hearts with us." 

William faltered. " How many men have you ?" he 
inquired, as he accompanied the black-bearded man 
down the road. 

" About one hundred," he answered, " but there are 
about twice as many good lads gathering to the south- 
ward who will be up in time to assise us. The English 
have taken possession of a brick hous** with a stone 
wall, and are afraid to leave it. They are waiting for 
reinforcements." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
Tki; CLUTCH OF CIRCUMSTANCE 

Lieutenant Frothingham was in a quandary over 
the position in which he was placed by force of circum- 
stances. To his astonishment, he saw that the company 
was composed, with the exception of the men who had met 
him in the road, of few whom he would consider fit to 
fight in the ranks — boys of fourteen and old gray-headed 
men that had been left at home, for the flower of New 
Jersey manhood was in the army. 

The Quaker with the pig had been greeted with the 
cry of " Fresh pork I Fresh pork !" and a rail fence was 
soon converted into fuel. 

Ralston called a score or so of the old men about 
hira, as they halted at some pasture bars. " Friends," 
he said, ''this is an old comrade, now a lieutenant in 
the army. Let us hold counsel. It is right that he 
should take command. We are quite well drilled but 
not equipped, except with courage, sir," he said, turn- 
ing to William. 

The latter looked about. Some of the farmers were 
armed only with pitchforks or rough pikes made from 
scythes ! 

'' I am on special duty," William said, after a thought. 
" I should not tarry long." 

If he refused point-blank to accede to their wishes he 
would place himself in a dangerous position, and not 
only that, but would probably hurt most seriously the 
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brother whom he was supposed to be. What would he 
not give for some news about George's condition ? He 
had only gathered, from what Cato had told him, that 
his younger brother was not seriously wounded. 

" Let's adjourn to the barn," suggested the sergeant, 
" and talk matters over." 

All followed him to a rough log building and seated 
themselves on the edge of a large bin. With ears of 
com Ralston marked out the position that the English 
and Hessians held in the valley below. To save him- 
self, William could not help but be interested. 

"Keep them talking," he thought. "That's it'; but 
propose great caution. It may give the others time to 
get away." 

A freckle -faced, red-eyed boy, with a narrow-stocked 
rifle much taller than himself, looked into the door. 

" What is it, Tommy ?" said one of the men, as the 
boy pulled off his coonskin cap. 

" Are we going to fight, sir ?" asked the youth. 

" Aye, you'll get your chance," was the answer. 

The boy shouldered his musket and walked away. 

" Did you mark the lad, Mr. Froth ingham ?" said 
Ralston, glancing up from his plans. "The Hessians 
two days ago killed his old grandfather and burned his 
sick mother's house down about her head." 

This recital started another of the group, and William 
listened in horror and amazement. In common with 
many other officers in the English service, he had dep- 
recated the use of the German hirelings. His anger 
at their outrages overcame every other feeling in his 
breast. 

"You say the Hessians are here," he said, pointing 
with his finger at a bunch of corn-cobs, " and that the 
hill is off here to the right ?" 

"Yes," answered Ralston, "and the swamp guards 
their retreat to the eastward." 
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Before he knew it, William found himself offering a 
plan of attack. The others listened with great atten- 
tion. 

'^ A true military eye," observed one old man, leaning 
over his neighbor's shoulder. "It is a young David 
come to lead us against the Philistines.*' 

Suddenly William caught his breath. What was he 
doing? This was nice work for an officer in the service 
of the king ! 

" How far off is this brick house you speak of?" he 
asked, hoping that even now he might escape the conse- 
quences of his impetuosity. 

'^ Maybe a mile or so," was the response from the old 
man. 

*' Had we not better divide our forces, as you suggest, 
and prepare for an attack ?" said Ralston. 

" Ves, I have a thirsty sword." The old man tapped 
a rusty Scotch claymore that hung by his side. 

"Well said, McPherson," put in another. "Let's 
move on and get at them." William followed as they 
went out through the bam door. 

" Draw up in line comrades, the older men to the top 
of the hill, and the younger take position at the edge of 
the swamp," Ralston spoke again. 

It seemed impossible that such a mob could do any- 
thing against an organized resistance, but a surge of 
mingled admiration and pride swept over William. A 
great lump came into his throat. He glanced at the 
eager boys and the bent forms of the old men. Ye 
gods ! These were his countrymen ! Some one, he did 
not know who, shouted, " Forward !" and he found hin*- 
self at the head of a shuffling, swaying company that 
straggled out across the road. He was leading as they 
silently went through the meadow and came to the crest 
of a hill where the stubble of the corn-stalks just showed 
above the snow. Below him he saw a large brick houses 
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and about it a strong stone wall. Even from this dis- 
tance he could make out the green uniforms of the Hes- 
sians and a few red coats dotted ^mong them. 

The weak point of the defence William observed at 
once. From behind the rocks on the hillside the in- 
terior of the yard could be commanded ! There were 
few windows in the house facing the westward, and a 
large haystack stretched up almost to the second story. 

He could not help it ! The tales he had heard made 
him hate the mercenary green coats that had brought 
disgrace upon warfare, if such could be. He was in 
command — he could not back out, but yet he hesitated 
to give the word. Another mind, however, had seen the 
same opportunity that had struck William so forcibly. 
As the men stopped on the hillside there was a rattling 
volley below them, and a body of ragged men in home- 
spun, much like those grouped about him, appeared on 
the edge of the alders in the swamp. Others swarmed 
out from the woods. 

The party from the southward had decided to wait 
no longer for assistance from the forces under Ralston. 
Captain Littel, of New Jersey, was in command of this 
attack. So well feared and hated had he been that the 
English had put a reward upon his head. 

William was surprised at the intrepid charge that 
these farmer-soldiers made upon the wall. A handful 
ran out across the meadow, and despite the fact that 
three fell before they had gone one hundred yards, they 
reached the side of the house. One of the men was 
carrying a blazing torch. In an instant the haystack 
roared up in flames, and now the men about him could 
stand it no longer, but with a shout they dashed down 
the hillside with no more order than a herd of charging 
cattle. Spurts of smoke sprang from the windows of 
the farm-house. The Waldeckers and the British were 
driven from behind the wall. But the house itself had 
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now caught fire from the burning hay. The Americans 
swarmed about it. A man with an axe burst the door. 
There were more shots, but soon a white flag was ex- 
tended from one of the windows. This recalled William 
to his senses, and then he noticed that he was not alone. 
Ralston stood beside him. 

" Hasten I" he said. ** They have surrendered ; but 
I am afraid if we do not interfere our people will take 
no prisoners I Their blood is hot ; they seek revenge !" 

Holding his lame arm closely to his side, William ran 
down the hill; perhaps he could be of service after all 
Captain Littel, who had led the first attack, had been 
wounded. 

*' Is any one in command here ?" shouted a voice from 
the window. 

Looking up, a British officer was seen standing there. 
One of the countrymen levelled a rifle at him, carefully 
taking aim. 

William knocked the piece aside. "Teach them a 
lesson. Behave like men ! You are not murdering Ind- 
ians !" 

"But those green-coated devils are," was the reply, 
" which is just as bad." Again the marksman rested his 
rifle. 

William drew back his hand as if to fell him with the 
butt of his great pistol. 

" Hold ! You are right," said the man ; " but if you 
had seen what I have — " He stopped and began curs- 
ing. 

In a minute William found himself haranguing the an- 
gry crowd about him. The fearless ring of his voice and 
his soldierly bearing had its effect. The men grew 
calmer. 

The fire had now eaten its way into the interior of 
the house, and the roof was blazing. 

" We surrender," said the officer at the window. " Is 
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there any one here to whom I can give my sword ? For 
Grod's sake, don't burn us all to death !" 

Ralston, standing at William's side, shouted back, 
" Come down, then, all of you !" 

He pushed the men hither and thither with his strong 
arms, and formed a lane for them to pass through. 
Again it needed strong efforts to restrain the feelings 
of the victors as the frightened Hessians and a few 
English hurried out of the burning house. The officer 
was carrying his sword by the blade; he approached 
and extended it towards Ralston, but the latter waved 
him to where William was standing, pale and torn with 
strange emotions. As the man in the red coat ap- 
proached he started, and almost dropped his sword. It 
was Captain Markham, who only a few days ago William 
had left in the coffee-room at the tavern in New York ! 

" Do I give my sword to you ?" he said. 

" Keep it," said William. 

'* I will not," said the officer, and he dashed it to the 
ground. " So you are in your true colors at last," he 
said ; " but let me tell you, sir, it was lucky that you left 
just when you did. You were seen talking in a doorway 
with a man who is now known to be a spy, and, worse 
luck, he escaped us also. You know whom I mean ?" 

" I do not," was William's reply. 

" That old man Norton." 

William said nothing. He remembered now the inci- 
dent in the snow-storm. 

" Your name is stricken from your regiment, and you 
are posted for what you are, you rebel !" 

William had no reply to this speech, his attention be- 
ing called in a different direction. One of the attacking 
party had recognized a low-visaged German who had been 
prominent in the outrages at the village. They were for 
hanging him at once — the band of English were out- 
numbered three to one. They had piled their arms 
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in a heap as they left the doorway of the house, and 
were huddled together in an angle of the wall. Once 
more William's calm words and appearance had their 
effect, and there wa3 a lull. Quickly he told off the 
most prominent leaders of the forces under him, and 
divided the prisoners into squads. Once started on the 
march, it would be easier to keep order. When this was 
accomplished he spoke to Captain Markham, half be- 
neath his breath. 

" I cannot reply at length to what you say," he said. 
" All I can do is to save your lives. Maybe fortime has 
granted me that power. God grant so.*' 

The company moved out across the fields, taking up 
their wounded, and leaving the dead Hessians where 
they were lying. 

Captain Markham marched silently along, paying no 
attention to the looks that were thrown at him by the an- 
gry victors. Suddenly he spoke. '* I understand now,'^ 
he said, " why it was you never took the oath of alle- 
giance to the king." 

It was William's turn to start. It was a fact ! The cere- 
mony, owing to the haste in the purchasing of his com- 
mission and the iMBTied departure of Colonel Forsyth 
from England, had been omitted. 

" What are you going to do with us ?" asked Captain 
Markham. " How did you come to be in command so 
soon ?" 

" Through fate, perhaps," responded William ; " it has 
decided many things. I am going to take you to Mor- 
ristown, if I can ; and as for myself, I cannot explain 
just now. Some day perhaps you will understand." 



CHAPTER XXXV 
FREE BONDS 

The Hessians and the British prisoners were march- 
ing in column of twos up a hill only a few miles from the 
outskirts of Morristown. At the head of the guarding 
company that crashed through the crust of the snow and 
closely hemmed in the dejected company of invaders 
walked William Frothingham. He did not have much 
of the air of a victor. A blue army cape lent him by 
Ralston, and the knitted scarf left by the thieving 
band of Cloud (who would thieve and kill no more) 
was wound tightly about him, and his head was almost 
hidden. 

He was fighting against strange impulses. Two or 
three times he had been tempted to approach Captain 
Markham and tell the real state of aifairs, but some- 
thing kept him from making this declaration. Mark- 
ham, however, had evidently told his side of the story 
to a young lieutenant, who was the only other officer 
that had been in the brick house, and the glances that 
they threw at William only angered and chagrined him. 
Ralston wondered what it was that caused his young 
captain to be so silent. 

People ran from their houses down to the gates and 
fences to see the soldiers go by, and as they approached 
nearer the town the flanks and rear of the guard were 
hemmed in by the promiscuous rabble, even many wom- 
en following. It was with difficulty they could be re- 
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strainecf^om hurling more than threats and imprecar 
tions upon the discomforted English, but their anger 
seemed to be vented more against the green -coated 
Germans who marched stolidly along, talking among 
themselves, and paying no attention to the flying words 
about them. Soon the company reached the centre oi 
the town. Crowds came to meet them. 

"For Heaven's sake, it's Frothingham !" exclaimed 
some one at a comer. 

William raised his head* The speaker was a thick- 
set young man in the uniform of a lieutenant in the in- 
fantry. He ran out into the street with his hand out- 
stretched. 

''Pardon me," spoke William, and then drew up; 
'' you have the advantage of me." 

"George, are you ill?" questioned the lieutenant 

"Who are you, may I ask ?'* was the response. 

" Carter Hewes," was the answer. " Where did you 
come from, and what is the matter ? what is this ?" 

William looked at the other, evidently surprised. 

" Are you the Carter Hewes that I used to know?" 

It was plain that the young man was confused. He 
attempted to come closer. 

" You must have a rest, George," he said. " Come 
with me." 

" I am not George," returned the captain of the band 
" I am William Frothingham — a prisoner." 

" Who commands this party ?" asked a short, round- 
faced man in the uniform of a general officer, who had 
hurried out from a small house on the left 

No one had answered, but Ralston, stepping forward, 
saluted. 

" Lieutenant Frothingham does. General Greene," he 
answered, and he indicated William with a nod of the 
head. 

" Frothingham !" the general had repeated. " Oh yes, 
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we have often heard of you ; but, methinks, the news 
came that you were ill at Stanham Mills." 

"That is my twin-brother, George," William spoke up 
at last. " I am an officer in the English service — a pris- 
oner to these gallant men, and can only claim the privi- 
leges to such accorded. Why I appear in this strange 
position I can explain." 

Dead silence followed this speech. The crowd had 
gathered closely about, and the people looked from one 
another back at the speaker. 

" Ah, here comes the officer of the day," said General 
Greene, evidently puzzled. "Turn the prisoners into 
his keeping. And will you accompany me, sir ?" he add- 
ed, politely, to William. "And you also," indicating 
Ralston, who was so astonished at what he had heard 
that he could not utter a syllable. 

Carter Hewes followed, and the four men turned 
down the street and approached the large white house 
in front of .which the flag- pole rose above the trees. 
Horses were tied to the posts, or were being walked up 
and down in charge of orderlies ; messengers were run- 
ning in and out. A council was being held, and into the 
midst of it the little party entered, creating no small ex- 
citement. 

It was a strange tale that William Frothingham re- 
lated. The idea of an English officer leading an Amer- 
ican attack, and after victory convopng his prisoners to 
his enemy^s lines, there insisting upon giving himself up 
also as a prisoner of war — this was something new in 
the annals of history. He found himself in the most re- 
markable position that probably a man had ever been 
placed before. 

After hearing his tale and recovering from the aston- 
ishment of finding that it was not the Lieutenant Froth- 
ingham they knew, the commander-in-chief expressed 
his feelings in these words : 
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" If I were alone in the matter you should be free to 
return, sir, without exchange ; but it is my advice that 
you do not do so. What you can explain to us you 
could never explain to the gentlemen who are tempora- 
rily in New York city. For your own safety we may pro- 
nounce another sentence." 

Colonel Roberts, of Washington's staff, here whis- 
pered a suggestion. It was taken up at once, and the 
judgment of the court to which William had presented 
his remarkable petition was as follows : 

" Lieutenant William Frothingham, late of his Majes- 
ty King George's service, is hereby ordered to free con- 
finement at the Manor-house of Stanham Mills, to be 
paroled there on honor not to escape or desert a country 
that has profited by his free service." 

It was at Stanham Mills. 

" Yes, I knowed it all de time," said old Cato to the 
group in the kitchen. The old man was breathless from 
reiterating this statement. 

In the big hall a strange meeting was taking place. 
So many explanations had to be made ; so many ques- 
tions asked and answered ; so many stops and pauses 
for Aunt Clarissa to overcome her tears and bursts of 
self-deprecation, that it was a long time before quiet and 
calm could be restored ; but when this had happened, 
the impossible seemed to have been accomplished. 
There sat the twins as they had years and years before, 
hand in hand, and grouped arounid them were Aunt Cla- 
rissa, Colonel Hewes, Grace, and Carter. The young 
lieutenant had considerately been given charge of the 
remarkable prisoner, and many a long chat and silent 
hand-grasp had they indulged in between Morristown 
and Stanham. William's depression was rolling off him. 
Somehow it seemed very natural to be here with his own 
people again, so much happier than being with the rois- 
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tering, swaggering officers that he had so long been 
thrown with. 

At last good-nights were said, and Aunt Clarissa, with 
a final burst ol weeping, had gone up-stairs on the arm 
of her tall niece. George and William stepped to the 
door as they watched Carter and his father mount their 
horses. The colonel was now living in a small house 
with the troops at the foundry. 

A figure was standing leaning against one of the pil- 
lars. It advanced as the twins came out upon the ve- 
randa. 

" How I" was the greeting in a deep chest tone. 

" How, Adam !" William responded, taking the old 
Indian's extended hand. Again the latter repeated this 
exclamation, and, turning, shuffled off. In his belt shone 
a great horse -pistol — it had once belonged to Cloud, 
the Renegade. 

'^ Brother mine," said George, placing his arm across 
William's shoulder, " it has been the finger of the Lord." 

William rested his head on his hand for an instant. 
" But they will say I am a traitor," he replied. 

George laughed. "That they cannot — you are a pa- 
triot, then, and they will know it," he said. " You could 
not help what grew up in your heart. It is for king or 
country." 

" For country, then," said William, firmly. 

" God prosper us," said George, " we will help deliver 
it together." 



THE END 
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